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PREFACE. 



During my last visit to Germany in the spring and 
summer of the year 1844^ I communicated to several 
Mends some extracts from a private correspondence, 
which I had carried on in the year 1843 with an 
English statesman^ who then held a high situation 
in the British government. This correspondence 
was occasioned by Abeken's work, " The Protestant 
Bishopric in Jerusalem, " and was principally oc- 
cupied with the question of Episcopacy. Those 
friends expressed a wish that this correspondence 
might be made known to other friends. I accordingly 
resolved to print off a few copies of a German trans- 
lation for private circulation. In consequence how- 
ever of this communication of my sentiments, several 
portions of my letter foimd their way, during the 
latter months of the year 1844, into the public 
prints, and gave rise to very different representations 
and expositions of my views, and to manifold remarks 
upon them. Of two much esteemed and widely cir- 
culated journals, one has discovered in my words 
" a protest against Episcopacy ; " whilst the other has 
stated that my views are opposed to those efforts 
which (according to an unfounded supposition) are 
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being made by the government.* Other political 
newspapers have given detached passages out of my 
correspondence without any remark ; while, on the 
other hand, the Berliner Allgemeine Kirchen Zeitung^ 
in a letter from a correspondent "on the Upper 
Rhine," who takes especial care not to adduce one of 
my expressions, ascribes to me the unconditional re-^ 
commendation of Episcopacy, and thereupon gives 
me some instructive hints with an air of much im- 
portance. These and other respectable journals I 
thank in the first place for the interest which they 
have taken in this composition, on account of the im- 
portance of the subject of which it treats. For I am 
well aware, that my sentiments for their own sake, 
and for the sake of the humble individual who utters 
them, are not entitled to so much attention. But 
the subject is certainly a most important one; it 
forms doubtless one of the vital questions of the pre- 
sent day, not only in Germany, but also in most 
countries of Europe, It must therefore be a great 
source of rejoicing to every friend of the cause, to 
find that this subject excites interest, not merely 
amongst theologians and jurists, but generally amongst 
all persons of education and thoughtfulness, who pay 
any attention to the affairs of their fatherland. For 
such a general interest in the subject is necessary, 

* AUgemeine Zeitwng (November) ; Allgemeine Deutsche Zei^ 
tung (December) ; Allgemeine Berliner Kirchen Zeitung (16th 
November), 
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and in such a nation as the German sufBcient also, 
to bring to light and obtain the universal acknow- 
ledgment of that actual and practical truth which 
we are seeking ; — in spite of its enemies, in spite 
of the long indifference of our fathers, in spite of 
the deadness and confusion of so much in our present 
condition, and in spite of the conflict between those 
theories and prejudices of the day, which appear in 
such ever-changing forms, which overlay the reality, 
and render it so difficult for the Christian community 
to form a sound and conscientious judgment. And 
it is only from the general sympathy of the Protest- 
ant people that we can venture to hope, that such a 
correct judgment, when gained, will not be laid down 
in academical hand-books, or preserved, as a specimen 
of the wisdom of the nineteenth century, in the 
spirits of abstract and speculative formula^ but 
energetically carried out so as to realise and promote 
that which is recognised as true, and to introduce it 
into actual life. 

And with the expression of these thanks, this joy, 
and this hope, I would gladly have done with all 
that is personal to myself. But it has come to my 
ears in many ways, that amongst certain parties 
those communications of mine have here and there 
given rise to remarks, the sum total and meaning of 
which seems to amount to about this : — that I was 
not the least called upon to enter into such a corre- 
spondence, much less to print, even for the us^ of 
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friends, what I had written upon such a subject. I 
would (they are of opinion) altogether have done 
better, not to have brought myself into public notice, 
in matters which did not belong to my office, and 
especially in Church matters. In answer to these 
remarks, I feel myself called upon to make the foU 
lowing reply. 

If, during the last seven years, I have looked on in 
silence, though not in unconcern, upon the attempts 
made by sundry persons to cast suspicion upon my 
views on Church questions as well as on affidrs of 
state, and to disparage my character during my ab^- 
sence from my native country, the reason, as any one 
might have known who wished it, was simply and en- 
tirely this, that I could not speak on those points, 
without betraying official secrets, putting difficulties 
in the way of the government, and sacrificing the 
interests of our common country. Therefore I was 
silent, comforting myself with a good conscience, and 
committing the cause into the hands of God, whilst 
I trusted to the feeling of justice of my Boman 
Catholic as well as Protestant fellow-countrymen, 
For I will never believe that in Germany the man 
will be called an enemy, who entertains an honest 
opinion on a public matter different from our own, 
and from conviction acts accordingly. 

But the case now before us is different. Here the 
question is concerning a purely personal matter, my 
own views, namely, of the theory and history of 
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Church polity, and of the relation in which our 
Church stands to a foreign Episcopate : and I think, 
that every German Protestant has a right to enter- 
tain and express an opinion on such a subject. The 
question, in my opinion, after stripping it of theolo- 
gical and canonistical misconceptions, is entirely one 
of polity. But it is not on that account the less a 
highly important question ; and no one, who during 
the last five and twenty years has made the public 
affairs of his country and the future prospects of the 
Protestant Church of Germany the subjects of his 
earnest consideration, can well have failed to reflect 
upon it. But if any one, during that time, either 
from despondency and despair, or from natural 
dulness and obtuseness has gone to sleep, he should 
not at all events suppose that others have done the 
same, until he has the proof of it in his hands. 

And therefore, those remarks to which I have 
alluded, shall not deter me an instant from commu- 
nicating the confession I made to my English friend to 
those in my native country, who think it worth their 
while to consider it completely in its whole connec- 
tion. It is only to these favourably inclined readers 
that I make the further request, that, in consequence 
of those remarks, they wiU allow me to add a few 
words on the relation of the opinions now published 
to those I have formerly expressed, and on my col- 
lective convictions with respect to this constitutional 
question. 
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Several persons are now living, who well know> 
that for the last five and twenty years and more 
I have been endeavouring to form for myself, on 
historical and theological grounds, an opinion with 
respect to the form and constitution of the Church in 
all her parts, and who are also acquainted with 
what I have said and written on this subject, not 
without a feeling of its present and future impoT'- 
tance, on several occasions since the year 1822* 
Such persons will find in that outpouring of heart, 
which the late occasion seemed to call for, nothing 
"but what was long ago known to them as my settled 
conviction. They will all be able to bear in this re- 
spect the same testimony for me, as the above-men- 
tioned statesman has so frankly and nobly borne with 
regard to my earlier communications. Those ex- 
pressions of my sentiments were however partly col- 
loquial, partly written in obedience to the commands 
of a high personage. It is in itself therefore a source 
of unmixed satisfaction to me, since the subject 
has attracted public attention, and given rise to 
various misconceptions, that an opportunity so na- 
tural and unsought for has presented itself, for freely 
and trustfully commending to the Church an expte»- 
sion of my personal convictions in a strictly literary 
form. It is just because I have spoken and written 
something altogether independent of my office, that I 
feel myself at full liberty to publish and defend the 
same. 
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Nothing cftn^ howeyer, be more inadequate to the 
pfoper discussion of this question of polity, than the 
form and character of that composition. I( is a 
simple confession: and not only contains nothing 
more than a simple indication of those deeper reasons 
and historical facts, on which it assumes to be founded, 
but also presupposes certain parallel truths, of which 
it was in that place altogether impossible to treat. 
T!h& letter was, in fact, hastily thrown off, amidst th^ 
pressure of business and manifold interruptions, with- 
out my having even made a rough copy of it; so 
far was I at the time from thinking of its future 
publication. It is a friendly word to a friend, for 
whose time one has too much regard than to set 
before him, in detail, what he knows so much better 
than oneself. Yes I and I will add, that the confes- 
sion is made with that frankness and freedom with 
which public affairs are always discussed in England, 
and with that joyful assurance of an impartial hear- 
ing, which does so much to enlarge the heart, and on 
which, in this nation, amidst all diversities of opinion, 
an honest man may always reckon. 

When, therefore, I bring such a writing as this 
before the notice of the public, I may surely expect, 
both from favourable and unfavourable judges, if at 
least I am to value their judgment, that they will 
receive this candid confession of a friend with candid 
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hearts, whether they agree with my views or not. 
But I could hardly promise myself that even the 
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most fayourably disposed readers would gather from 
that simple outpouring of heart a true and full un- 
derstanding of that which I really mean, especially 
as regards the chief practical pointy the constitution 
of the Church. For^ amidst so many misunder- 
standings and suspicions^ it were not to be expected ' 
that a word addressed to a friend^ out of the fulness 
of the heart and at the spur of the moment^ and un- 
supported by proof and explanation^ could escape 
their Scylla and Charybdis. And, on the other hand, 
it would be difficult to lay before the reader's mind 
the theological, historical, and canonistical foundation 
of such a confession, without filling a considerable 
volume ; at least according to the prevailing fashion 
of German writers in treating practical questions, 
which leaves them at perfect liberty to quit the sub- 
ject where the positive and practical begin, but on 
no account to omit commencing the inquiry endless 
ages before the creation of the world. My first idea, 
therefore, was to leave this unadorned confession just 
as it gushed out from the fulness of my heart ; and, 
since it seemed necessary that it should enter into 
the world, to let it make its own way as it best 
could, by the force of whatever truth it contained. 
At the same time, in order to satisfy a natural wish 
to come to an understanding with respect to the 
essential character of a practical constitution of the 
Church, I have determined, — laying aside all learned 
discussion, and simply proceeding from fundamental 
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and generally admitted axiomd, — to exhibit witk 
immediate reference to the neceeeities of the present 
time, that which appears to me to be the practical 
and common sense foundation of that confession. I 
wish, without any disguise, to repeat that view of 
the constitution of the Church, from which pro- 
ceeded that efiusion. I have not the slightest in- 
tention, by so doing, of involving myself in any 
literary sword-play. For if that, which in my 
opinion is true, does not become so, merely because 
I say it ; so neither will it become false, because 
others deny and attack it. I leave the decision of 
the question with the Church herself. I do not feel 
the slightest uneasiness or impatience on this subject. 
Least of all will I entangle myself in disputes which 
lie beyond the bounds of the Protestant Churcli, and 
indeed of Germany also. In publishing the expe- 
rience and the convictions, which I believe I have 
gained on those matters which are dearest to my own 
heart, I have no other object but to deliver a faithful 
confession of these convictions. In aid of a better 
understanding with those persons in my own country 
who feel that they stand upon the same foundation 
as myself. I only beg this one thing of all my 
readers, — that if any one wishes at all to know what 
I have thought and still think on that subject, he 
will judge me according to those unreserved expla- 
nations which now accompany the correspondence, 
and not according to any ideas or principles what- 
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soever which are imputed to me. What is fair for 
one, 18 fair for another. Those of us who come for* 
ward before the Church — in a time which is more 
full of awful import from the blindness of many to 
its signs, than from the threatening aspect of the 
signs themselves — are speaking and acting before 
the face of God Himself; and, if we do not vanish 
without a name, have here on earth to expect the 
judgment of history. No one in public life can alto- 
gether escape errors and mistakes, either in speech 
or action ; and the man who deems himself infallible 
has committed the greatest of all errors, and, espe- 
cially in spiritual things, has a priori cut himself off 
from all hope of coming to the understanding of the 
truth. But the feeling that our convictions are 
maintained in the conduct and tested by the expe-' 
rience of life, imparts confidence in them ; and this 
confidence inspires courage to look the present and 
the future boldly in the face. Thus much concern- 
ing myself, and the occasion and object of this publi- 
cation. 

With respect to the Protestant Bishopric of Jeru- 
salem, I have nothing to add in this place to what I 
stated at the end of my letter. Just as little do the 
letters of my respected friend, the Right Honourable 
W. Gladstone, need any explanation on my part. I 
need also hardly mention, that the publication of 
them has received his express sanction. He made 
only one condition, — that they should be printed 
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without omissions. Tliis will explain and excuse the 
printing of expressions, in which I venerate the 
modesty and humility of a Christian, whilst I recog- 
nise with shame the partiality and indulgence of a 
friend. 

Lmdofiy February 28. 1845. 
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London, March 31. 1845. 

Whilst the sections of the following work were 
being copied out and revised, the Transactions of the 
Rhenish Provincial Synod for 1844 came to hand, 
accompanied by the December number of that ex- 
cellent monthly journal of the Rheno-Westphalian 
Church, which is edited by Nitzsch and Sack. The 
interruption of the water .communications and acci- 
dental circumstances had rendered it impossible for 
me to obtain these works sooner. Both, and espe- 
cially the Transactions, have caused me to carry out 
into fuller detail several subjects spoken of in the 
text, and also given me the most encouraging testi- 
mony on many points. However, in order that tlie 
relation in which the propositions and resolutions of 
the synod stand to my own work might be distinctly 
perceived, I have altered nothing whatever in the 
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text, but have introduced in notes to the proper 
places all that I thought it necessary to mention 
with reference to those Transactions. But I can 
and ought not to close this preface without publicly 
expressing my inward joy at such an important and 
encouraging sign of life, which may well be consi- 
dered a real event for the German Protestant Church, 
and my warm gratitude for the instruction and hope 
which I have derived from it. 
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THE BIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GLADSTONE'S 

FIRST LETTER. 



Fasque Fettercairne^ Sept. 2nd, 1 845. 

My dear Friend, 

You were so good as to place in my hands, before 
xny departure from London, the work, in which, 
as I understood you, an authoritative exposition of 
the nature of the arrangements connected with the 
bishopric at Jerusalem is given to the German 
public: I mean the " Geschichtliche Darlegung mit 
Urkunden.^ I have read it with deep, but, I am 
bound to say, with painful interest ; and I feel that 
frankness on my part, and the recollection of a thou- 
sand kindnesses on yours, require of me that you 
should be the first person to whom I should thus 
state the nature of my impressions. You will not 
understand me to impeach the motives with which 
this exposition has been written, or the perfect title 
of the author — I think you told me it was Abeken's 
— to publish any view which he may think fit of the 
German Protestant Church : but I do grieve that 
with this there should be connected a view of the 
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English Church, and the proceedings of the Primate 
and the Bishop of London in relation to this bishop- 
ric, which seems to me, I confess, not only quite at 
variance with the real character of the project itseli^ 
but also utterly fatal to whatever life or reality, 
whatever of hope for any others, or for ourselves, 
there may be in our episcopal constitution. 

I am bound to express the strongest conviction, 
that these prelates are not parties to the statements 
of doctrine concerning the constitution of a Church, 
which are ascribed in this work to their Church ^ nor 
to the general principles on which the third section 
of it is founded, according to which I distinctly 
gather, that the persons whom the Bishop at Jerusar 
lem is to ordain for the German congregations (if 
any) will be, in the view of the author of that work, 
in full ministerial communion with the ecclesiastical 
establishment both of their own country and of oura, 
and may move to and fro between the one and the 
other, officiating in each. I am equally convinced, 
that such was not the construction put upon the 
plan in this country, and is not in point of fact the 
right construction. The question of communion 
between religious bodies cannot, it is obvious, be 
settled by a bye-blow, and any attempt thus to deal 
with it could only introduce confusion; but I fear 
that either Germany has received an erroneous re- 
presentation of the design, or that there are funda- 
mental discrepancies in the views, with which it has 
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been promoted on this side of the water and on that 
r8q)ectively. 

My object in thus addressing you is really not to 
ask you to satisfy my mind by taking trouble upon 
yourself, so much as to liberate my own conscience 
in stating the view forced upon me by a work which 
you placed in my hands : but undoubtedly it would 
be a relief and pleasure to me if you could acquaint 
me that the '^ Geschichtliche DarUgung^^ does not, in 
tli€L particulars which I have named, convey an au- 
thoritative sense, to which the King of Prussia is 
pledged: and, if it were not pressing too far, I 
Aould be very glad to learn whether the Archbishop 
and the Bishop of London, who act in this matter as 
presumed representatives of every member of the 
English Church, are acquainted with the contents of 
the work ? 

But I beg that you will not scruple to decline the 
trouble of answering, if you think that I have asked 
what you cannot with the most perfect convenience 
and propriety answer. 

I sincerely hope that you are now enjoying a holi- 
day elsewhere than in London, though I address you 
there. 

Believe me always 

Sincerely and warmly yours, , 

W. E. GLAD&TOyE. 
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THE BIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GLADSTONE'S 

SECOND LETTER. 



Fasque, Sept 8th, 1845. 
My dear Friend, 

.... I ought to add a word with reference to my 
last letter. I am afraid the regrets I expressed in it 
may savour of assumption and arrogance. Any such 
feeling, I assure you, was far from me ; and I pray 
you to excuse the appearance of it. Although I see 
in the Church of England, everywhere, the signs of 
revival and improvement, and although it is a duty 
to acknowledge and to be thankful for them, yet 
certainly every year that I live, and growing experi- 
ence of public affairs, makes me more deeply and 
painfully sensible of our sins, scandals, and un- 
worthiness as a Church. But then it is in the 
Episcopate, as the basis of truly apostolical institu- ' 
tions and discipline, that I see the one vivid and 
powerful hope of our recovery. To efface therefore 
or weaken the defining lines of that basis, and of the 
little discipline now connected with it, would be as I 
feel ruin to us, quite uncompensated by any benefit 
to others. 

Believe me ever 

Most warmly and sincerely yours, 
W. E. Gladstone. 
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THE CHEYALIEB BUNSEN'S LETTEB. 



Carlton Terrace^ Sept 13tb, 1843. 

My dear Friend, 

I received your letter of the 2nd last Satur- 
day when I was stepping into my carriage to go 
to town : and here I have been so entangled in 
business up to last night, that I can only this morning 
take up my pen to thank you for the kindness 
wbich prompted you to communicate to me, rather 
than to any other, the painful impressions which the 
third part of the German statement had produced 
upon your mind. 

Now, my dear friend, let me first state, that the 
work must tell its own tale. It was written, by the 
King's order, by one who had access to the papers 
i^nd communications relating to my negotiation and 
the execution of its result. He has given such 
documents and extracts of documents (including the 
'* Statement") as he thought fit. That is the official 
part of it : and I must leave this, right or wrong, to 
its own merits. 

The rest of the book is the work of the author. 
He wished to explain the King's idea and the docu- 
ments relating to its execution (Parts I. and II.) to 
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the German public. If he has done it erroneously^ 
he may be convicted of his error. How far he has 
expressed the personal views of the King, is a ques- 
tion which appears to me not to belong to the book. 

This is the answer to the questions you put, as to 
the bearing of the work upon the King and the Pre* 
lates. Of course, the latter knew all the documents — 
and therefore even more than the extracts here given, 
although not more than you read at the time ; and 
the book itself was put immediately into their hands. 
A translation is, I believe, printing in London under 
Dr. M® Caul's auspices. 

But if you ask me frankly, whether the exposition 
in the third part expresses or not my own conviction 
and views, I feel it my duty to answer with equal 
frankness, that I am not aware of any point in which 
it does not. Abeken was desired to write according 
to his own conviction, from the impression received 
through the facts and papers he had been made ac- 
quainted with, and I was very thankful to find that 
this impression seemed to me to conveys, just idea of 
what had been said and done here. As to his views 
of the Church of England, he explains them not ta 
the English, but to the Germans : and I cannot see 
how this exposition (essentially the same as that put 
forth in his letter to Dr. Pusey) should affect the 
Church of England in her view of her constitution, 
unless it runs against such authoritative documents as 
Articles and Canons. By quoting Hooker, he has 
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cleaify indicmted the standard by wbidi he wishes 
that Church to be coopered hj his ooantrymen. 

As to the intention of intruding upon the Church 
of England a communication with another religious 
body by such an exjdanation as he (righUy or not) 
gives in tiiat section — you may set your mind at 
ease. It is as far from his personal views as from 
the act to which they relate ; and certainly nothing 
could have more obstructed his way to the German 
mind than even the appearance of such an intention* 
I mean to speak of the truly enlightened and Chris- 
tian public But I confess to you, that I do not see 
in the book, what you seem to have discovered in it 
(if I understand you rightly), namely, ^^that the 
persons ordained by the bishop at Jerusalem, for the 
ministry under him, may move to and fro between 
the one and the other ecclesiastical establishment, 
officiating in each." 

This is not the case. They must be ordained by 
him, because the diocese is one of the Anglican 
Church. Being ordained at Jerusalem by him, we 
consider them well ordained. How can you find 
fault with this, or how can it attack, weaken, or cor- 
rupt episcopacy? They are not to officiate in an 
English congregation, either at Jerusalem or else- 
where. Of course such a demand would have been 
made, if the bishopric had been one common to both 
Churches, as was supposed by my countrymen, who 
therefore protested against the obligation of the Jeru- 
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^alem ordination* The great, real result of Abeken's 
book has been to silence ignorance and to counteract 
prejudice in this respect. 

1 1 o'clock. I have this moment received, my dear 
friend, your beautiful letter of the 8th. Believe me, 
I had never suspected you of any but the kindest mo- 
tives in writing to me, and I think the preceding pages 
ynll show you, that your frank explanation on the 
subject had been welcomed by me as I welcomed, 
early in 1839, the appearance of your work, with re- 
spect moreover to those very points to which I could 
not quite assent, because based upon historical assump- 
tions or lemmata, against which I was obliged most 
strongly to protest. I thought the letter of them as 
untenable, as the spirit and intention seemed to me, 
even in these very points (and seem to me still), be- 
yond all praise and truly catholic. You then forgave 
me my frankness, and so I hope you will now. 

I cannot testify to you the sincerity of this my 
feeling on the present occasion better, than by re- 
peating to you (and nither pointedly, in order to be 
brief), what I then told you I considered to be the 
only tenable ground, for philologically, historically, 
and theologically, explaining, defending, and esta- 
blishing episcopacy on catholic principles. For when 
you say in your second letter, that you found your 
hope of the recovery of your Church on the episco- 
pate, as the only means therefore of reviving the 
Church, I feel in my conscience that I owe it to you. 
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as a friend and as a Christian, to declare in what sense 
I can agree with you, and in what sense / should 
dissent from you, if this point was to be stretched, 
and made a doctrinal test and a condition of salva- 
tion, — not as being a German Protestant, but as 
desiring to be a Catholic Christian. What I am 
now going to say, I mean to say, not against you, 
bat against a system, vesting in the episcopate an 
absolute right, which, according to Hooker, cannot 
be given even to the whole ministry. 

There are two views in which the episcopate can 
be considered as the basis of truly apostolical insti- 
tutions, and thus as the safeguard of the Church ; 
according to which, therefore, it is to be preserved 
most tenderly and jealously, and most strongly re- 
conunended to the respect of our fellow Christians, 
individually as well as nationally. 

The one view I wish to be allowed to call the con- 
stitutiondL The safety of a state generally depends 
upon the preservation of its form of government, and 
thus may also that of the Church. There are even 
very strong reasons to assert, that the abolition or ex- 
tinction of episcopacy generally endangers the sound- 
ness of the Church's life, and exposes her to despotism 
from within or from without. And the reason of this 
I believe to be, not only the danger which always must 
accompany any constitutional change, and in par- 
ticular the weakening of the power of government 
and of the respect for sacred forms ; but also the in- 
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tives in writing to me, and I think the preceding pages 
will show you, that your frank explanation on the 
subject had been welcomed by me as I welcomed, 
early in 1839, the appearance of your work, with re- 
spect moreover to those very points to which I could 
not quite assent, because based upon historical assump- 
tions or lemmata, against which I was obliged most 
strongly to protest. I thought the letter of them as 
untenable, as the spirit and intention seemed to me, 
even in these very points (and seem to me still), be- 
yond all praise and truly catholic. You then forgave 
me my frankness, and so I hope you will now. 

I cannot testify to you the sincerity of this my 
feeling on the present occasion better, than by re- 
peating to you (and rather pointedly, in order to be 
brief), what I then told you I considered to be the 
only tenable ground, for philologically, historically, 
and theologically, explaining, defending, and esta- 
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dissent from you, if this point was to be stretched^ 
and made a doctrinal test and a condition of salvH- 
tion^ — not as being a German Protestant, but as 
desiring to be a Catholic Christian. What I am 
now going to say, I mean to say, not against you, 
bot against a system, vesting in the episcopate an 
absolute right, which, according to Hooker, cannot 
be given even to the whole ministry. 

There are two views in which the episcopate can 
be <^nsidered as the basis of truly apostolical insti- 
tutions, and thus as the safeguard of the Church ; 
according to which, therefore, it is to be preserved 
most tenderly and jealously, and most strongly re- 
conunended to the respect of our fellow Christians, 
individually as well as nationally. 

The one view I wish to be allowed to call the con- 
stitutional The safety of a state generally depends 
upon the preservation of its form of government, and 
thus may also that of the Church. There are even 
very strong reasons to assert, that the abolition or ex- 
tinction of episcopacy generally endangers the sound- 
ness of the Church's life, and exposes her to despotism 
from within or from without. And the reason of this 
I believe to be, not only the danger which always must 
socompany any constitutional change, and in par- 
ticular the weakening of the power of government 
«iid of the respect for sacred forms ; but also the in- 
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herent and incurable onesidedness and defect of every 
form of ecclesiastical government (I think of all 
government civil as well as ecclesiastical)^ in which 
the conscience of the individual ruler — call him 
bishop^ king, president, judge, consul, dictator — is 
violated. Such a violation of conscience I find 
wherever there is no free and bond Jide power of 
vetOy in legislation, and in the exercise oi personal 
functions ; for conscience is nothing but a veto. But 
as to the episcopate, I have always asserted, and shall 
always assert, that it has peculiar claims to the re- 
spect of Christian communities. Its establishment 
(as I believe in spite of the bad arguments produced 
to prove its existence before the decease of the last^ 
surviving Apostle) became very soon general, 
although in two very different forms as regarded the 
appointment (that is, consecration) of bishops. And 
under God, through the Spirit which animated the 
Church, it did save the Church from schisms, and 
thus enabled her to shine before the world as the first 
example of an organisation of humanity, beyond the 
limits of national life. Even among the causes of 
the corruption and partial extinction of the life of 
the Church, I am ready to ascribe no greater share 
to episcopacy than to any other element of her con- 
stitution. It is true that the despotism of bishops 
paved the way for the despotism of the popes : but 
the despotism of the bishops was the consequence of 
the corruption of the original idea of the Christian 
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ministry, in its relation to the people and to the 
whole body of the Church, and thus was the fault of 
the whole clergy. Finally, this corruption was the 
natural coDsequence of the gradual corruption of the 
divinely taught and divinely established idea of the 
universal priesthood, of every believing Christian ad 
such, whereby every special priesthood was excluded : 
and therefore it was the fault and just punishment of 
the whole Church. True religion always perishea 
first by a metastasis^ that is, by a change in the centre 
of its Ufe (and is the original sin and fall of mankind 
any thing else ?), and only secondarily by the corrup- 
tion of all its component elements. The divinely 
taught and enjoined centre of the existence and life, 
and therefore of the development of the Church, 
in its positive expression, I wish to be allowed to call, 
aa I am sure it is, the inwardness and spirituality of 
her organic action as the body of Christ, coDsequently 
of her priesthood and sacrifice. This means nega* 
tivefyy that her life is attacked in its centre by the sub- 
stitution of a Levitical priesthood, and an elementary 
aacrifice (of the " elements of the world," a-roix^lu 
ro5 xoVfkov) more than by any error, schism, or 
heresy on any particular point of theological doctrine. 
Now if history can prove any thing, the history of 
tiie Church proves (by indelible records) that this 
metastasis began early ; that it took its origin litur- 
^cally, was then explained scholastically, and was 
finally sanctbned by the establishment of the abso- 
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lute and positive (and therefore heretical) reverse of 
the Christian sacrifice through the decree of the 
Council of TrenU in the article on the propitiatory 
sacrifice of the Mass, And truly Christ's promise to 
his Church never shone forth more brightly than at 
this crisis ! 

The ideas of the Church, the Sacraments, the 
Priesthood, and Sacrifice having thus been gradually - 
corrupted, it would be hard to visit this corruption upon 
one of the elements in the constitution of the Church. 
It would be absurd even to attribute this corruption 
to any or all of the elements of that constitution. It 
is true, the bishop became and for a long time con- 
tinued to be the means of strangling the life of the 
Church in her convulsive, but vital movements. But 
in that state of things any government might have 
done the same ; at all events to proscribe episcopacy 
on that account would be even worse than to proscribe 
royalty on similar grounds. 

But I go further still : I maintain that no toX«tixo^ 
&vrip, I mean nobody who understands really and 
practically the Christian polity (xoXiTf/o,), the ter-i 
restrial necessities of God's kingdom on earth, 
will believe, that we can manifest and maintain and 
render efficient the catholic element of a national 
Church without the form of episcopacy, in its prin 
mitive character, as I have attempted before to define 
it, which (as to its purely disciplinary, not dogmatical, 
intention) may probably be an apostolical institution. 
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Forgive, my dear friend, not only the imperfection 
of such ?Tffa 'jfTepoevTu as the preceding, but the 
lengthiness, even with all this abruptness, of my con- 
fessions. Allow me to add in a few words, in what 
way and for what reasons, I do and ever shall pro- 
test against another, and widely different view of 
episcopacy, and its absolute right. Let a Church, like 
that of England, assert apologetically, if she please, 
through some of her unauthorised organs, although it 
may be by fathers and luminaries, that the apostolic 
succession of Christ's appointed ministers (which we 
call the successio apostolica divini ministerii), — this mi- 
nistry being regarded as an indivisible body, but still 
as a ministry in the Church, not as the Church herself 
— is only manifest and efficient if it includes episcopacy. 
At all events this does not mean, that that succession is 
identical with episcopal succession. I certainly cannot 
regard this in a different light from many similar points 
in English life, namely, as the insular idiosyncrasy in 
declaring and embodying a catholic truth, and as the 
national expression of a catholic principle. If a 
national Church finds it convenient thus to express a 
principle in a national form, the misunderstanding of 
which she has guarded against by her liturgy and 
articles, and the unconditional acknowledgment of 
the paramount authority of the Bible, no wise man 
will therefore quarrel with her, although it may be 
well that she should from time to time be made 
aware of the difference between ideas and forms» 
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between relative and absolute rights and above all, 
between law and truth. 

But if at any place or time episcopacy is to be 
made the badge of Churchmembership, not con- 
stitutionally and nationally, (which is a lawful act of 
national sovereignty,) but on principle and catholi- 
cally : — if the Churchy as manifesting herself and 
existing through episcopacy, is to take the place of 
Christ and the Spirit^ who alone can give real 
Churchmembership, because new life, (that is, filial 
thankfulness and self-devotion springing out of the 
divinely free will which God has set free, instead 
of the feeling of accursedness and despair which re- 
sult from the bondage of self): — if covenanted salva^ 
tion is to be made dependent upon this episcopacy, 
then I think the deathblow is aimed at that Church's 
inmost life, the eternal decree of condemnation is 
passed upon her, unless she repent. For she is seek- 
ing salvation in man and not in God, in the *^ beggarly 
elements of this world," and not in the divine Spirit, 
the source of all life, and the sole deliverer from 
death and corruption : she is attacking " the glorious 
liberty of the children of God," of Christ's redeemed, 
the newborn, the native citizens of the Lord's king- 
dom : she is crucifying Christ and practically denying 
the merits of His sacrifice. Not the Gentiles but the 
Jews crucified Christ, and so they do still. Of all 
this I feel as convinced, as I feel convinced of the 
existence of God, and as I believe in the saving death 
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and Divinity of Christy and in the ever renewing 
almighty power of the Spirit. / hope I should feel 
8O5 even if to my deep affliction^ God had ordained 
that I should be bom in the Romish Church. I do 
not say any particle of this as a Protestant, although 
I bless the Reformers for having taught it me, by 
opening to me the sense of Scripture and of Church 
history. But it is unnecessary to add, that I should 
consider it as a parricidal act (besides its being god- 
less to my mind at all events), if I did not vow to 
devote all the energies of my mind, insignificant as 
they are, and the last drop of my blood, to protest 
against such an episcopate in the Church of that 
nation, to which it is my privilege (I say so in thank- 
fulness) to belong. If an angel from heaven should 
manifest to me, that by introducing, pr advocating, 
or merely favouring the introduction of such an 
episcopacy into any part of Germany, I should not 
pnly make the German nation glorious and powerful 
above all the nations of the world, but should suc- 
cessfully combat the unbelief, pantheism, and atheism 
of the day — I would not do it : so help me God. 
Amen! — We may be doomed to perish. Church and 
state ; but we must not be saved and cannot be saved 
by seeking life in externals. 

My dear friend, take this long, crude and ill 
written confession as my Christian thanks for the 
kindness, regard and affection of one whose Christian 
sincerity, courage and earnestness I feel it a privilege 
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to love ; for I do, and did from the beginning, venerate 
it from the bottom of my heart. Before such minds 
as yours, and such friends as you, one feels so pooir 
and so naked : for one has nothing to offer them but 
that unrestricted openness, which one withholds from 
the world, and that not from prudential motives alone. 
I must not leave any possibility of mistake in your 
mind as to my convictions and opinions : for other- 
wise I should feel ungratefuL I felt besides, that I owed 
such a frank confession to myself: for with this I 
am sure you will find me consistent in all I have 
done, written and said, and, under God's mercy, in 
all I may still have to do, write and say. There 
never has been, and I trust there never will be, any 
diplomacy either in my divinity or in my official 
activity about Church matters here or elsewhere. If 
there had been, it would, God be thanked ! have 
been no less, as to the latter, against the precepts of 
my King, than, as to the former, against the precepts 
of my God and Saviour. 

Dioci et animam servavi! Now allow me to add 
one word, a request, as to our practical position in 
the case of the Bishopric at Jerusalem. In my con- 
viction, and, I believe I may say, in that of the pre- 
lates with whom that transaction was concluded, the 
idea of the King and the manner in which it has 
been realised, in one word, the establishment itself 
at Jerusalem, is entirely independent of the half 
doctrinal, half historical, half constitutional struggle 
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between the two parties in the Church of England 
during the last three hundred years : I might ahnost 
say, as much as it is independent of Toryism and 
Whiggism. It prejudges no vital question at issue 
on that ground : I mean, of course, as far as that 
strug^e is bondjide within the Church of England, 
from Laud to Tennison, within the Church as she 
stands by her articles and liturgy. But certainly, least 
of all does it seem to me to have a tendency towards 
weakening the authority of the episcopate, of which, 
on the contrary, it is the first public acknowledg- 
ment the Church of England has ever received. 

Those who were instrumental in bringing it about, 
may, among other imperfections, have their own 
private opinions, theories, prejudices, and these may 
show themselves in what they may have to say or to 
write in defence of what they have done. But the 
bishopric at Jerusalem is and will remain as free and 
independent of these, as of the formulas, theories, 
systems and perhaps prejudices of those who have 
attacked it or will attack it, like Mr. Hope, or have 
defended it, on the same ground, like Mr. Perceval. 
The ^^ Statement published by authority " does not 
prejudge any English Church question, nor the 
*^ Evangelische Bisthum in Jerusalem " any German 
Church question. Both gw^factSy and to these facts add 
explanations : the one (and it alone authoritatively, 
in an ecclesiastical sense) for England, the other for 
Germany. Ten or fifteen years will show, whether 
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and how some good can be done by the Christian 
co-operation — not the fusion, or confusion — of 
Protestant national Churches at Jeru^aleni. It could 
evidently, I think, not be effected in any other way. 
Whatever may have been decreed by Providence, the 
only statesmanlike view seems to me to be this, — to 
give it a fair trial, and not mix it up with the theories 
of either side or nation, and with the struggles of the 
day. This would be worse than the quarrels among 
the Crusaders of different nations, when they carried 
their party feuds, and their national jealousies into 
the Holy Land. Let Zion he neutral ground^ and in 
particular let not what we Germans say, in our 
idiomatic and idiosyncratic way, make you, the sou 
of the Church of England, and the author of "the 
State in its relations with the Church,'^ think less 
favourably of the work, which under great difficulties, 
and the combined attack of Infidels and Papists, is 
carrying on upon that holy spot, in faith and hope, 
and I believe I may add in charity. In the hope 
that you will apply this request in particular to my 
crude confessions in this interminable letter, I re- 
main my dear friend, with true attachment. 

Yours most faithfiiUy, 

BUNSEN. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM GLADSTONE'S 

THIRD LETTER. 



Fasque Fettercairne^ Sept 19th, 184S. 

My dear Friend, 

I have received and perused with attention your 
very interesting letter. The frankness and ampli- 
tude of its disclosures speak for themselves, and do 
not require even to be stated in terms. They reach 
farther than any explanation of your views which I 
had formerly received, but certainly they do not add 
any element at all at variance with what preceded 
them. I am tied and bound by my own con- 
scientious convictions, and by testimony borne in 
the face of the world of which they were and are the 
ground, to a theory of episcopacy and the visible 
Church different from yours. But I am content to 
witness in patience the struggles of Truth, aiid to 
await her manifestation, certainly not with indif- 
ference among conflicting doctrines, but on the other 
hand without attempting to take out of the hands of 
my fellow Christians (even in cases where they are 
not my superiors in alj the qualifications for a right 
judgment — cases different from that now before me) 
the exercise of the functions of their own conscience. 
Neither do I on behalf of my country desire to exact 
from other nations a conformity or any especial 
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regard to those idiosyncrasies in which it so much 
abounds. Indeed you go far beyond me in this 
respect : for while you are ready to tolerate our 
making episcopal orders a condition of ministerial 
communion as a law of national polity, I could not 
at all excuse or endure the obstructing for such a 
cause those channels of intercourse which oi^ht 
freely to pervade and vitally and sensibly to connect 
all the parts of the body of Christ. 

Let me assure you that I quite agree in the prac- 
tical observatio{)L8 at the close of your letter. I did 
not intend in writing to you that, whatever your 
theory of the bishopric might be, any attempt should 
be made here to undo what has been done : and I 
shall indeed be well contented to see whether in the 
lapse of a reasonable time good will arise (to use 
your own expressions) from co-operation without 
fusion : from a tentative effort, intended to ascertain 
what potential capacities of real union may exist in 
the two, without any compromise or departure on 
either side in the mean time from its own ground. 

What I feel inclined to question in the " Ges^ 
chichtliche Darlegung^^ is not the freedom which the 
writer uses in affixing his own sense to the arrange- 
ments for the bishopric, but the construction which 
he has given to the ordinances and declarations of 
the Church of England : a construction which is, I 
conceive, quite contrary to their sense, and to the 
recently published declarations of the Bishop of 
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London, himself a principal co-operator in the pro- 
ceedings. 

I do not blame the act of thus giving a construc- 
tion to the transactions on behalf of the English 
Church: it may have been and probably was a 
necessity, although in the statement here it was not 
found indispensable to show that, according to your 
ecclesiastical institutions, they must bear a particular 
sense : but I regret it, because it seems to me that 
the scheme itself, imdertaken from motives so ad- 
mirable, is placed in a false position by being under- 
stood and explained in contrary senses in Germany 
and England respectively; and because I confess 
it also appears to me that Abeken's interpretation 
requires that in some manner or other it should be 
said, by way of protest, we are not bound by it. 

It is quite true that his letter to Dr. Pusey was 
written in the same sense ; but that was taken as an 
individual expression of opinion. And of those who 
have written for the bishopric in England, no one, 
so far as I know them (Hook, Perceval, Maurice, 
Palmer, Allies,) has adopted anything like it. 

I am very glad to hear that it is likely the work 
will be translated. You have told me everything I 
could ask or expect at present, in saying it has been 
placed in the hands of the Archbishop, and the Bishop 
of London ; and perhaps I may be able to learn here- 
after in what light they view it. 

But the work, I quite agree with you, stands quite 
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distinct from the constructions put upon it: it 
should have a fair and full trial with every pre- 
disposition in its favour ; and I see no reason why 
any difference in the interpretation of past proceed- 
ings should be allowed in the smallest degree to 
prejudice it, unless and until some practical difficulty 
requiring adjustment shall have actually arisen in its 
progress. This is my distinct view of the case in its 
present position : at the same time I apprehend the 
difficulties I have feared would occur, in case Bishop 
Alexander should ordain German candidates; and 
when it was found that these candidates were in 
ministerial communion with the national Church 
establishment of Prussia, any subsequent question 
should arise as to their relation to the Church of 
England. 

Be assured that the length of your letter could be 
no fault in my eyes, and, considering the importance 
of the matters it had to explain, there was no part of 
it that I could have wished omitted ; unless indeed 
those in which you pass or imply much too favour- 
able a judgment upon myself, and of which I can 
only hope and pray that they may have an influence 
in helping me to be that which you take me for. 
Believe me always, my dear friend. 

Your sincerely attached 

W. E. Gladstone. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 



THE CURISTIAN PRIESTHOOD, THE STATE, AKD THE 
PRESENT VOCATION OP THE CHURCH. 

The constitution of a Churchy if we take the words 
in their widest sense^ includes the whole life of the 
Christian community as such. But the life of this 
community^ like that of every individual member of 
it, may be viewed in two different relations, on the 
one hand as a life in God, on the other as a life in 
the world. The life of the Christian society in God, 
the life of worship, manifests itself in the services 
and ordinances of the Church ; the life of the Chris- 
tian society in the world, the life of the Church 
within herself as determined by her earthly conditioni 
18 manifested in the reciprocal rights and duties of 
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the Church and her ministers with respect to this 
her earthly condition. The established order or con- 
stitution, according to which she acts in either of 
these spheres, is itself a living practical manifestation 
of the Church, an utterance of the life which is in 
her. The order of divine worship is the realisation 
of that life in God, which Christians enjoy as im- 
mediately related to God in Christ : the order of 
government is the realisation of the life of the 
Church as such in the world, in which she is called 
to maintain and regulate herself as a community of 
brethren. 

Those rights and duties of believers, which are 
not founded upon their relation to God in Christ, 
and their faith in Him, but simply upon their position 
as citizens or subjects, belong to the constitution of 
the state. 

The present work professes to treat of the con- 
stitution of the Church in its ordinary and limited 
signification only. We shall have an opportunity 
elsewhere of explaining our views concerning that 
other branch of the manifestation of Church-life, to 
which we have alluded above, the liturgical. In 
these introductory remarks, however, we must en- 
deavour to obtain a complete view of the forms under 
which Church-life presents itself to us in practice : 
partly, in otder to show clearly how these two 
branches exist in common contradistinction from 
theological confessions of faith and systems of doc- 
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trine; partlj, in order to prove, that both, the 
order of divine worship, and the order of government, 
have one and the same root in the Gospel, and in 
the moral constitution of man. 

We start, in fact, from the principle, that both 
these branches have their root in the idea of the 
priesthood, and that they can receive no purely 
Christian form, unless the doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of Christians is rightly understood and 
faithfully maintained. On this point, therefore, we 
must be permitted to make some preliminary obser- 
vations and assumptions. 

All religions, especially those of the great histori- 
cal races, have priests, and sacrifices by priests, and 
therefore of course a priesthood. In all religions the 
man who is permitted to approach immediately to the 
Deity with prayer and intercession is called priest, in 
the sense of the presenter of a sacred offering, A 
typical sacrificial priesthood existed, both amongst 
Jews and heathens, though the latter were not, as the 
former, conscious of its significance. It held forth to 
I3[ian a hope of re-union with God, m that some were 
allowed immediately to draw near to Him ; it was a 
witness of man's actual separation from God, in that 
only some were permitted thus to approach Him. A 
body of men, chosen either from some particular race 
or the people generally, formed the medium of their 
union with the Deity, both as nations and individuals, 
and carried on that intercourse of the soul with God, 
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on the belief of which as possible^ and the consequent 
Attempt to realise it, all religion is founded. This 
priesthood approached the Deity, and was answerable 
for the faithful and reverent performance of religious 
worship. The acts of their symbolical mediation 
consisted in offerings of the possessions of the wor- 
shippers (the destruction of animal life being the most 
general form of offering), and were always intended 
to signify the surrender and destruction of self and 
what belonged to self, for the service and honour of 
God. Such offerings are termed sacrifices. In the 
original state of man, when he was still conscious of 
union with God, such offerings can only be supposed 
to have existed as symbols of the complete and joyful 
resignation of all self-will, and therefore tokens of 
gratitude to Him, in whom and by whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. Man was created 
for union with God, and loving thankfbl dependence 
upon Him. One feeling is the necessary complement 
of the other. A sense of dependence is then only" 
blessed, then only tolerable, when it is accompanied 
by a sense of union with and love (or the person on 
whom we depend. This explains to us those facts of 
history which are involved in our present inquiry. 
Xhe religious sense of man, in its separation from 
God by sin, has necessarily become divided in itself, 
and remains unsatisfied, restless, perpetually vibrating 
between two poles. At one pole it manifests itself 
as the feeling of separation from God, at the other 
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as the feeling of dependence upon Him. In every 
act, therefore, which has any reference to the Deity, 
one or the other feeling will predominate, and deter- 
mine the character of the act. Should the sense of 
separation from Gx)d by sin imd imperfection exert 
the stronsrer influence on the mind of the nation or 
the individual, man is driven in his approaches to God 
to seek for the means of propitiating his ofiended justice, 
or in the symbolical and typical language of the Jewish 
and heathen religions, to offer a sin-offering, in order 
that the communion which has been suspended or 
disturbed, may be restored through the sacrifice of 
individual life, of self, and what belongs to self, to 
the offended Deity in the way of punishment or pe- 
nance. On the other hand, should the other pole 
preponderate, that is, should the sense of dependence 
in man manifest itself the more strongly under his 
sense of God's love and goodness, the necessity arises 
of giving utterance to the thankfulness of his heart 
by the act of offering his dearest possession to that 
God, who is the Author and Giver of all good gifts. 
As a natural consequence of this state of man's 
religious feeling, all the offerings of those heathen 
nations whose history is preserved, as well as of the 
Jews, were either sin-offerings or thank-offerings. 
This is clearly shown to be the case by the Levitical 
ordinances of the Jewish Temple, and by the history 
of aU pagan religions and form, of worship. Tlie 
outward offering is in all of th^n symbolica], and, 
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indeed, regarded from that point which commands a 
view of God's purposes with respect to the human 
race, typical at the same time. All religions what- 
soever have for their inward ground that feeling of 
need which springs from the interruption of man's 
union with God by sin, and for their final object 
that re-union, for which, however dimly and uncer* 
tainly, men were encouraged to hope. All their 
sacrifices were attempts at this restoration founded 
on this hope. But it was not possible that such 
attempts should ever fully realise that to which they 
aspired ; and this for two reasons : in the first place, 
because, if considered as mere symbolical outward 
acts, they could, of course, effect nothing in a matter 
where that which is essentially inward, namely, the 
moral disposition of the heart towards God, is con- 
cerned ; and in the second place, because it was not 
in man's power really to consummate that inward 
act, which these outward sacrifices expressed. Perfect 
thankfulness is only possible for the man who feels 
himself perfectly at one with God; and therefore, 
that divided feeling with respect to God, which, as 
we have said before, is the prominent feature in 
man's religious sentiment, prevents the feeling of 
separation, of sin, of alienation from God from being 
ever permanently merged in thankfulness. And 
thus the soul, although thankful and ready to offer 
itself in thankfulness as a living sacrifice unto God,' 
is necessarily driven to the other pole. The desire 
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of union awakens the sense of distance and uf guilt : 
the sin-offering is felt to be needed. But on this 
side it is still more out of man's power to conBuminate 
the sacrifice. For to this end the perfect innocence 
and sinlessness of the sacrificer is in the very first 
place necessary ; but how can any man lay claim to 
this? and if not for himself, how then for others, — 
for the family, or the nation ? The consciousness of 
sin, of imperfection, and alienation accompanies the 
worshipper even to the altar. He surrenders his 
most cherished possession, he invokes upon the head 
of the victim which stands in his place all that 
vengeance of God, with which his conscience tells 
him his own head is threatened ; he even in his mad- 
ness offers the head of his beloved child as a sacrifice 
to the offended Deity. But still in the heart abides 
the feeling of God's anger ; every misfortune, every 
pain, every bereavement, is to him a witness of this 
wrath, of this alienation. And thus the sin-offering 
of the typical law of Moses was as inefficient as that 
of the heathen religions to produce that blessed feel- 
ing of re-union, without which no true thank-offering 
could be presented. In fact, neither offering could 
be completely made withoilt a previous divine renewal 
of the heart, a state in which man would still indeed 
be conscious of imperfection and sinfulness, but only 
to his own advancement, in that this feeling would 
lead him to seek from God the increase of the divine 
life, and thus ensure its effectual strengthening. The 
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free surrender of the heart to God presupposes the 
full consciousness of the love of God — a love, which 
according to its eternal purpose, makes even sin itself 
minister to the glory of the kingdom of the Spirit. 

In this manner, through thousands of years, the 
whole religious life of the ancient nations oscillated 
in perpetual restlessness between the two poles of 
man's disorganised consciousness with respect to 
God. In fact, the interior history of their religions 
is nothing but a record of the oscillations of the 
pendulum of their spiritual life between atonement 
and thanksgiving. New atonements were presented, 
new thanksgivings went up with the smoke of the 
sacrifice to heaven, but the true sacrifice was never 
completed. Man still felt himself again alienated from 
God : the feeling of God's wrath dimmed the percep- 
tion of his love, and the selfishness of man's nature 
converted even the blessings, which God's goodness 
poured down upon him, into occasions of greater sel- 
fishness, and therefore causes of increased separation. 
-None of those religions could solve the enigma of man's 
heart : the conflict between the inflexible moral law, 
which requires perfect holiness, and man's actual 
life and conduct, which the conscience accuses of 
imperfection and backsliding, remained undecided, 
unatoned. True, the earnest and thoughtful man5 
guided by the Spirit of God, descended into the 
depths of his own heart, and recognised the difiSculty, 
but could not solve it, perceived the contradiction, 
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but conld not reconcile it. Man's understanding was 
unable to comprehend the mystery, because his spirit 
was unable to conquer the difficulty; he lacked 
insight, because he lacked strength. The pious and 
devout man lived in faith upon hope. He rendered 
all honour and obedience to the outward acts of his 
national religion^ as forming part of his duties and 
privileges as a citizen, and, at the same time, as a 
symbol of something, the reality and necessity of 
which he could as little deny as express or exhibit. 

Christ put an end to this unhappy discord by the 
free and loving surrender of his own will to that of 
the Father ; an act of life and death, in which Christ 
and the whole Christian Church throughout the 
world with Him recognise the self-sacrifice of the 
Deity himself; and which philosophy (in other words, 
reason awakened to consciousness) demands as an 
eternal act of God. Through this act of eternal 
love, the act of the Incarnate God, as many as 
believed in it became recipients of the new spirit, of 
a new, divine, inward power. The inward con- 
sciousness of the eternal redeeming love of God 
(that is faith) imparted the capacity of feeling at one 
with Grod in spite of sin ; for it gave men the power 
of severing sin, as an evil hostile element from their 
real self, and therefore of freeing their life from that 
selfishness, which is the root of all evil in it. A free 
devotion to G^ and our brethren ia ihankful lovie 
now became possible^ — a devotion for God's sakei, 
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arising from a feeling of gratitude towards Him who 
first loved us. 

In the language of historical revelation this idea is 
thus expressed. The great atonement^ or sin-qfferiiyf 
of mankind was consummated by Christ, by means 
of his personal sacrifice : the great thank-Bering of 
mankind became possible through Christ, by means 
of the Spirit. We say of mankind, not of the na- 
tions ; for as along with the splitting up of the divine 
idea in man, the human race also was split up out of 
unity into plurality, in like manner the restoration 
of the unity of the idea of God was the beginning of 
the restoration of the unity of the race. 

Thus, therefore, by means of that divine act of 
love manifested in the personal life and death of 
Christ, as the incarnate eternal Word, the former of 
those two typical observances, the sin-offering, was 
complete for all time and eternity, — that which had 
so long been attempted in vain was once for all 
accomplished. The other typical observance, on the 
other hand, had begun to be possible, yea to be 
realised. The true thank-offering entered into the 
world, forming so to speak the pulse of the divine 
life on earth, and destined, according to Christ's 
promise*, to endure unto the end of time, manifesting 
itself, both in direct acts of worship and in the whote 
of life, as the true immediate fellowship of man with 
God, as it were, the permanent incorporation of thef 
hun^an with the divine. In both cases, therefore, it 
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was ri^t and neceftsary that what wae typical should 
cease. 

If we apply all this to those views of priesthood 
and sacrifice which we have already enunciated, thus 
much appears to be clear. First, that priesthood 
and sacrifice, in the sense in which the Jews and the 
heathens held them, have altc^ether and for ever 
ceased to be true expressions of the religious feeling 
of mankind. There can henceforth be no more 
human and therefore typical mediators between God 
and man, for the Mediator, the High Priest, is him- 
self God : no more acts of mediation (sacrifices) can 
henceforth exist, as means of producing inward peace 
and satisfaction in the conscience, for the true sacri- 
fice of atonement has once for all been offered^ and 
the true sacrifice of thanksgiving is continually being 
offered. The mediatorial act of the reconciled man 
consists simply in his free faith ; his faith, namely, in 
the love of God revealed to him by Jesus Christ, in the 
Spirit which is promised by Christ, and in the work 
of that Spirit in renewing his own heart — and the 
world. In this sense, then, there could be no more 
priests among those nations, whose vocation it was to 
carry forward the new progressive moral order of the 
world, to realise the kingdom of God amongst men. 
All types must cease as soon as ever the reality 
appears. The divine Reality, who had entered visibly 
and personally into the world, had completed the 
atonement, and therefore by his perfect sacrifice the 
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of mankind. There can henceforth be no more 
human and therefore typical mediators between God 
and man, for the Mediator, the High Priest, is him- 
self God : no more acts of mediation (sacrifices) can 
henceforth exist, as means of producing inward peace 
and satisfaction in the conscience, for the true sacri- 
fice of atonement has once for all been offered, and 
the true sacrifice of thanksgiving is continually being 
offered. The mediatorial act of the reconciled man 
consists simply in his free faith ; his faith, namely, in 
the love of God revealed to him by Jesus Christ, in the 
^irit which is promised by Christ, and in the work 
of that Spirit in renewing his own heart — and the 
world. In this sense, then, there could be no more 
priests among those nations, whose vocation it was to 
carry forward the new progressive moral order of the 
world, to realise the kingdom of God amongst men. 
All types must cease as soon as ever the reality 
appears. The divine Reality, who had entered visibly 
and personally into the world, had completed the 
atonement, and therefore by his perfect sacrifice the 
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arising from a feeling of gratitude towards Him who 
first loved us. 

In the language of historical revelation this Idea Is 
thus expressed. The great atonement^ or sin-offering 
of mankind was consummated by Christy by means 
of his personal sacrifice : the great thank-offering of 
mankind became possible through Christy by means 
of the Spirit. We say of mankind, not of the na- 
tions ; for as along with the splitting up of the divine 
idea in man, the human race also was split up out of 
unity into plurality, in like manner the restoration 
of the unity of the idea of God was the beginning of 
the restoration of the unity of the race. 

Thus, therefore, by means of that divine act of 
love manifested in the personal life and death of 
Christ, as the incarnate eternal Word, the former of 
those two typical observances, the sin-offering, was 
complete for all time and eternity, — that which had 
so long been attempted in vain was once for all 
accomplished. The other typical observance, on the 
other hand, had begun to be possible, yea to be 
realised. The true thank-offering entered Into the 
world, forming so to speak the pulse of the divine 
life on earth, and destined, according to Christ's 
promise, to endure unto the end of time, manifesting 
itself, both In direct acts of worship and in the whol^ 
of life, as the true immediate fellowship of man with 
God, as It were, the permanent incorporation of the 
human with the divine. In both cases, therefore, It 
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Bin-offering was for ever abolished. Every attempt 
at expiation became from that time forth a retrogres- 
sion, or rather a direct act of unbeHef and sinful 
presumption. The consciousness of sin indeed still 
remained; yea more, sin first appeared in all its power 
and hatefulnesS) when viewed in the light of that 
image of the divine perfection and power, which was 
manifested in Christ. Man was invited to approach 
the Deity as man, to draw near to God immediately 
in Christ, and therefore with the dignity of a priest. 
But he could not carry on this immediate personal 
intercourse with God, under that conviction of sin 
which the knowledge of Christ awakens, without 
feeling himself, as he had never felt before, personally 
responsible for all his actions and thoughts. No 
other man, he would feel, could relieve him of this 
responsibility : and more than this, no outward act 
of his own could supply the lack of those inward 
feelings of faith and love, by which alone he is recon- 
ciled and united with God. Christianity first gave 
to man's moral responsibility its true position, first 
made it the central feeling of the individual, and 
caused it to be felt as the inseparable appendage of 
the awful gift of personality. Thus far then had 
every individual man become a priest of the Most 
High, because morally responsible to Him alone. 
Man's whole life, in intercourse with the world as 
well as in the direct worship of God, was to be a 
continual sacrifice, to form a portion of the great 
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woilc of the Spirit of love^ by whose influences man- 
kind is restored, and the kingdom of truth and righte- 
ousness founded and advanced. Faith and morality 
were now inseparable, and essentially equivalent: 
what was external in former religions had become 
■internal — the inward disposition had taken the place 
of the outward act. 

This is, according to our view, that priesthood 
which the apostle St. Peter ascribes to the whole 
Christian Church, or body of believers, under the 
designation of the true and elect Israel, when he 
says : " Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people ; that ye 
should show forth the praises of Him who hath 
called you out of darkness into his marvellous light." 
(1 Pet. ii. 9.) In this was accomplished that pro- 
mise which God made to the Jews by his servant 
Moses, to be to them a light along that dark path of 
law and legalism which they were so long to pursue : 
** And ye shall be to me a kingdom of priests and an 
holy nation." (Exod. xix. 6.) This continual de- 
votion of self in thankful love is the sacrifice to 
which the apostle exhorts the Christian community 
in the same chapter from which we have just quoted: 
** Ye. also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood to offer up spiritual sacr^ 
fices acceptable imto God." (1 Pet. ii. 6.) This is 
.the reasonable service to which St. Paul invites the 
Bomans (xii. 1.). " I beseech you therefore, brethren. 
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by the mercies of God^ that ye present your bodies a 
liying sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service." This is the sacrifice of 
praise which, according to the Epistle to the He- 
brews (xiiL 15.), Christians are continually to be 
offering to God by Jesus Christ. Lastly, this col- 
lective life of Christendom in God and in the world, 
this exercise of the universal priesthood of Christians, 
this earnest endeavour to realise and promote God's 
moral government of the world, is the universal pure 
offering, the incense, which, according to the words 
of the latest prophet of the old covenant (Malach. i. 
13.), shall hereafter be offered by all people from the 
rising of the sun to the going down of the same. 

It is plain that this great moral idea requires for 
its full, natural, and healthy development a Christian 
nation and a Christian state ; although for its exist- 
ence in the germ it demands only the Christian 
family, and can even gather strength under a Nero. 
The Christian religion, according to its idea, lays 
claim to the whole man, the whole life of man ; but 
man can unfold all his powers only as a member of a 
free community ; the life of man demands for its full 
exhibition to be life in the state. The Church of 
the second and third centuries lacked both nation 
and state ; and when, in the fourth century, Christianis 
obtained political rights, the condition of the Roman 
nation after the removal of the seat of empire to 
Constatitinople was so degraded, that the rise of a 
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tmly Christian state was impossible. In the fifth 
centoiy, indeed, the Germanic races appeared, rich 
in all the elements of political and ecclesiastical life, 
but thej needed centuries of cultivation. But in 
later ages a state of things arose which tended to 
prevent these races from realising the idea of the 
Christian state. They received their ecclesiastical 
system in the middle ages, from a foreign priestly 
caste. The middle ages retained indeed the funda- 
mental Christian idea, that the possessor of the full 
privileges of the Church must be invested with the 
priestly character ; but, according to the natural his- 
tory of all religions, there had crept into Christianity 
ne old typical system of the Jews and heathens, and 
the idea of the Christian priesthood was falsified by 
making a mediatorial class the necessary and ex- 
clusive possessors of this priestly dignity. 

In consequence of this representation of the priest- 
hood by the clerical order, and their assumption of 
the oflSce of mediators, the Church became practically 
merged in the clergy; and the Christian thank- 
offeringof the congregation of worshippers was changed 
into a propitiatory ofiering for the sins of the living 
and the dead, — into the sacrifice of the mass. In the 
same way the Church of the middle ages maintained 
rightly, that the life of the Christian must be framed 
and regulated according to evangelical principles, and 
not according to laws foreign to Christianity. But?, 
by the corruption of the fundamental idea of the 
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constitution of the Church, the word "evangelical,.' 
came to mean nothing but "eccleaiastical,''and the term 
** ecclesiastical" to be confined to the canons of the 
clergy. Thus the Church of the middle ages occupied 
a position hostile both to nationalitj and the state, as 
well as to the free exercise of speculative thought, 
and the free investigation of the sacred records. 

The Reformation demanded on behalf of Christian 
life the recognition of the universal priesthood o£ 
Christians, on behalf of the Christian state the inde- 
pendence of national and political life. The clergy, 
on their part, would neither throw open the priest- 
hood, nor surrender the supreme power which they 
had usurped over the Church in general ; and in this 
refusal they were supported by the older dynasties, 
who lent them the power of the secular arm to make 
good their pretensions. Thus the West was divided 
into two hostile camps. On the one side was the 
Church of the clergy, with its Byzantine mediasval 
forms, and the canons and scholastic dogmas which 
had been promulgated with respect to these forms, 
though it was not till the second generation after the 
Reformation that these were publicly recognised, and 
laid down by the council of Trent as binding upon 
the new Church in the Roman portion of Western 
Christendom. On the other side was the Church 
of the congregation, rich in the elements of that new 
life, which still lay dormant in the Germanic racei^ 
after they had appropriated the culture and adopted 
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the pluIoBc^y of the old woiM, and had fought their 
way to the domces of all historical knowledge, and 
especially to those of reyelation. Christianity rendered 
possible the ri^ of Christian states as such, the Kefor- 
mation rendered possible the intimate union of Chris- 
tian princiides with all branches of [x^liticiU, intel- 
lectual, and social life. The doctrine of justification 
by faith in opposition to justification by outward 
works is, in our view, one side of that idea, the other 
side of which we have undertaken to delineate, and 
shall attempt further to develope, and above all to 
present in its practical bearings, in the following 
explanations, viz. the universal priesthood of Chris- 
tians. According to the former doctrine the inward 
disposition is alone of importance, so that the jmrti- 
cular department of life to which the outward act 
belongs, whether handicraft, or government^ or 
preaching, altogether vanishes in respect of it. This 
could, however, only be effected by realising the idea 
of man's personal moral responsibility, and, therefore, 
by recognising the full freedom of conscience of the 
individual, that is, by bringing forward the doctrine 
of the universal priesthood. 

The Reformation, we affirm, rendered the exhibi- 
tion of the universal priesthood possible in every 
nation and state possessing an historical cultivation, 
but it did not therefore actually realise it The 
fosgOnlity Yf2A given in the recognition of the Sorip^* 
tores as the supreme rule of faith, in the establisb* 
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ment and public confession of that principle^ in the 
unconditional assertion of the paramount importance 
of the inward disposition^ and of man's person^ 
responsibility on the one hand^ and in the demand 
for freedom of conscience in the state on the other. 
The full realisation of it required that all the prime 
relations of private life in the family, and public life 
in the state and in the Church, should be thoroughly 
leavened with these principles. In other words, the 
free confession of the faith of the Gospel is the con- 
dition of the possibility of spiritual freedom ; a free 
constitution, in the widest sense of the words, is the 
condition of the realisation and effectual exercise of 
the true priesthood in the Church, and of the preser- 
vation of the Church herself. 

When we speak of the constitution of the Church, 
we of course take for granted the belief of the di- 
vine facts of redemption, and of the foundation of 
the Church. But all Christian doctrine does the same. 
The eternal indestructible foundation and object of 
Christian faith is formed by three acts of God him- 
self; — the act of creation, by which the world was 
called into existence, and man made in the image 
of God ; the act of redemption through Christ the 
God Man ; and the act of the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost to be the Guide of the miiid of the Church, 
iand the supreme Witness for that which is testified 
to us by history. (I John, v.) Upon these three 
divine acts, as the foundation of our faith, theology 
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raises its superstrocture of doctrine in the fonn of o<m* 
fessions^ articles, and systems ; this she has done for the 
last three handred years in the Protestant Churches, 
upon a purified foundation indeed, but otherwise with 
the same one-sided view as the clergy of the earlier 
Church for a thousand years before. I mean with 
the notion that Christianity is in the very first place 
a doctrine^ and that unity of doctrine, that is, of a 
theological system, is the condition of the develop- 
ment of the Church in every other respect. Such a 
view must necessarily arise in every Clergy-Church. 
This view was received and maintained in the Lateran 
councils, which were intended to secure the orthodoxy 
of the West by giving the stamp of authority to the 
scholastic theology ; it was the ground of the so-called 
formula concordicB^ which was designed to form a 
bond of union between the Protestant and Beformed 
Churches of Germany, and in the Synod of Dort, 
which was to render more definite the doctrinal 
system of the Reformed Church. But this view is 
not founded on the facts of history. The idolatry 
of the ancient world originated not in its doctrine 
but in its polity ; and the perversion of its polity was 
occasioned by the degeneration of its religious feel- 
ing through the influence of the world, in the first 
phoe, and by a corresponding corruption of the 
traditional religious institutions and forms of worship, 
tkioiigh the admixture of human selfishness afters 
iratdB. On the other hand, the old covenant preaches 
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the supreme law of love in the very same words^ in 
which Christ declares his new commandment. This 
law was never denied in words. But through the 
influence of the law and the Levitical constitution, 
(which, according to St, Paul [Gal. iii. 19.], was not 
interposed between the promise and its fulfilment by 
the direct act of God, but in consequence of man's 
transgression), the works of the law obtained such a 
prominence, that all morality was considered to con- 
sist in the observance of an outward law. The 
natural consequence of this was, that legality, as 
being external, grew to be at variance with the free 
inward disposition of the heart. From this arose 
the Pharisaic system of external holiness. In the 
same way the essential differences which separate the 
Protestant Church from the ancient Church of the 
East are to be sought, not in their confessions of 
faith, but solely in their forms of worship and govern- 
ment. Indeed, the same is the case with the most 
important even of those which separate us from the 
Church of Bome. This Church teaches the doctrine 
of moral responsibility in the abstract nearly in the 
same terms as the Protestant ; if the nations under 
her sway do not so generally feel this responsibility ; 
if the exclusive importance of the disposition of the 
heart above all distinctions of outward act is obscured 
by the value which is attached to ceremonies, this 
results from her ecclesiastical constitution, that i^ 
from those rules and observances of the Church 
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which stamp the general life of her members, and 
Dot merely from the ordinances of public worship. 
For why have not her forms of worship been altered 
long ago, but because her ecclesiastical system as- 
sumes the clergy alone to be the Church, that is, the 
legislative body in the Church, and places at their 
head an irresponsible, and therefore infallible, 
ruler? 

It is certainly historically true, as well as in com- 
plete accordance with the laws of history, that by 
the assertion of the supremacy of conscience, and 
by making a postulate of justification by faith, the 
mind gained a lever by which to overthrow this false 
constitution. The doctrine of justification by faith 
was capable of producing this effect, because it was 
not merely a dogma about a truth, but the expression 
of a fact inthe spiritual existence of Christians. For 
this doctrine fundamentally, (whatever different modes 
of scientific theological exposition it admits of, and 
therefore requires), is nothing but the demand for 
the recognition of faith in the divinity of Christ, 
and his work of redemption as a true and essential 
reality. In like manner the doctrine of personal 
responsibility, and the universal priesthood of justified 
persons is not a mere dogma, which would have been 
powerless, but the statement of a fact; for it is 
nothing but the postulate that faith in the Holy 
Spirit is capable of being realised. Luther did not 
want to have less of Christ but more; the Church of 
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the future does not need less of the Spirit but more. 
The first of the above postulates renders possible 
the full realisation of faith in the Son ; for justifica- 
tion, as the aotual reconciliation of the human con- 
science bowed down by sin with the moral law, or 
the righteousness of God, is the moral reality of that 
faith. The second of the above postulates renders 
possible the full realization of faith in the Holy 
Spirit ; for the sanctification of the individual and of 
the community, as members of the kingdom of God 
upon earth, is the reality of that faith amongst men, 
not merely as a fact of individual consciousness, but 
as the manifestation of a mighty work afiecting the 
whole life of mankind both in Church and state. 
JBut all this is impossible without Christ the justifier : 
the Spirit does not supplant the Son, but glorifies 
Him, even as the Son the Father. This subject, 
however, we can only thus briefly touch on in order 
to protest against that hypocritical and blasphemous 
abuse of the word " Spirit " which has lately been 
made in Germany, and also to guard against the 
possibility of our being misunderstood, as though we 
wished in any respect to throw the doctrine of justi- 
fication into the background. 

But to return, the doctrine and polity of the Church, 
in the sense we attach to the former word, do not there- 
fore stand in hostile opposition to each other, nor as if 
one were necessarily determined by the other. The 
polity of the Church is the realisation of her faith as a 
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life, her thetdogy k the realisation of it as an object 
of specuhition for the reas(»i. Thus far, then, the con- 
stitati<Hi is the indispensable complement to the 
theological sjstem. The doctrine does not determine 
Ae polity ; they have a reciprocal influence in the 
Church. In fact, the polity practically interprets 
the doctrine to the great masses and to whole ages, 
in a much greater degree than the polity is expounded 
by means of the doctrine. The reason of this is 
obvious. The forms, customs, and acts of divine 
worship, in their constant recurrence, and general 
contact with all members of the Church, together 
with the active iofluence of the constitution as 
manifested in its acts of government and administra- 
tion, have demonstrably transformed by degrees the 
most important doctrines. These acts speak a 
language not only more influential but more authori- 
tative than words. For the mind of man has a 
natural tendency to endeavour to introduce unity 
into customs and ordinances, and seeks and finds the 
standard of this unity, in assuming these forms and 
ordinances to be facts, and indeed divinely ordained, 
and therefore divine facts. We may readily trace 
the efiect of forms and customs in a particular in- 
stance. The Church of Bome inculcates the worship 
and adoration of the One God. That this is prac- 
tically obscured by the adoration of the saints is 
originally the effect of the forms of worship; the 
doctrine with respect to the saints is only an apology 
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for these forms, an attempt to make the practice of 
the Church appear in some degree m harmony with 
its fundamental doctrine. Again, the complete 
doctrine of the mass, as it stands at present, is by 
the testimony of history only the last step in a 
development of a thousand years duration, which 
commenced with the assumption that the clergy 
were the Church (itself a consequence of the eccle* 
siastical polity), and with the practice of celebrating 
the Lord's Supper without the communion of the 
people as the sacrifice of the congregation. Such is the 
effect which history shows that polity has had upon 
doctrine. That theologians should have -considered 
the matter from an opposite point of view is quite 
natural, but this is nevertheless an error on their 
part much more pernicious in its consequences than 
many doctrines which they have condemned as 
heretical. That typical priesthood, which Chris- 
tianity was intended to abolish, crept back into the 
ecclesiastical sphere by means of the natural heathen- 
ism in the worship of the Church, and the legal 
Judaism of her polity. In short, doctrines were 
adulterated and corrupted by life and practice, and 
not the reverse. 

We must not, however, suppose that the Reformers 
were satisfied with having made the inward Christian 
life possible by means of their assertions and postu- 
lates, and with endeavouring to illustrate it by means 
of their scientific and historical expositions and sys^ 
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terns of doctrine, their purpose was to renlise it in 
practice. On this point both the great refonners 
were agreed. He of Romanic origin, the Kcforiner 
Calvin, attempted to form a ground-work ior the 
realisation of his idea, by setting up, as the model of 
the Christian state, a free city, whose citizens should 
all be members of the Church of the Gospel, hy so 
doing, he gave to that portion of the Church which 
adopted his views a decided pre-eminence for centuries, 
and a political aptitude for a free form of govern- 
ment ; but, at the same time, he forestalled the course 
of events, hindered the free development of that new- 
born polity of the Church, which was intended not 
for one place or age, but to take a part in the culti- 
vation of the human race, by confining it within a 
form, which though the only possible one for Geneva 
was yet far from complete and universal ; and, lastly, 
was the cause that an undue importance was ascribed 
to this form, because it was founded in conjunction 
with the first establishment of the purified faith. 

The German Reformer, on the other hand, with- 
stood all demands for the establishment of a new eccle- 
siastical constitution, and thus abandoned the Church, 
as it appeared, to the selfishness and rapacity of the 
princes^ the ambition of the nobles, and the ignorance 
and helplessness of the people. For such were the 
princes, the nobles, and the people, whom the middle 
ages, and particularly the fifteenth century, the 
most profligate and unprincipled of all, whether 

o 
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in ecclesiastical or civil affairs, had educated for pos- 
terity. And yet we believe, that of the two the 
German Reformer showed also here the greater 
genius. He saw clearly the impossibility of making 
the husk of the perishing past contain the fruit of the 
new life just commencing. He had too firm a faith 
in the progressiveness of the human race, and in the 
divine power of the moral feelings, the universal 
conscience of mankind, to dread those conflicts, whose 
final issue could not for a moment be doubtful to his 
believing mind. 

We maintain that the history of the world has 
justified that faith. 

A free ecclesiastical constitution requires the full 
acknowledgment of the paramount importance of the 
free inward disposition above the outward act ; con-, 
sequently liberty of individual conscience, and there- 
fore political liberty. This is just as certain as that 
this political liberty cannot be ensured, and cannot 
operate beneficially, unless the nation possessing it be 
a really Christian nation. Political liberty without 
inward religion can only destroy ; it may clear the 
ground for the future to build on, but it cannot itself 
l)uild up again, or bestow a blessing. Wherever it 
appears in the history of the world unaccompanied 
by religion, violence and discord, not peace and 
blessing, mark its presence. 

All the nations of Europe have, since the Reform- 
ation, sought for political liberty : the Protestant aa 
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a defence of the freedom of their faith, those who 
remained in communion with Some as a protection 
against the double despotism of the absolute mo- 
narchies of Komanic Europe. 

These two efforts, though directed to the same 
point, have often opposed and impeded each other's 
movements, but in spite of that misconception of 
their respective objects and proceedings which con- 
tinues even until the present day, have on the whole 
advanced and supported each other. 

Thus have three centuries passed away. Liberty 
of conscience has been won, and civil liberty secured. 
Freedom without religion will no longer satisfy the 
Bomanic nations, nor religion without freedom the 
Grermanic. Among the leading nations of Europe 
science has been invested with its proper privi- 
leges, either by the free consent of the rulers and 
clergy, or as the necessary consequence of civil 
liberty. Freedom of conscience has come to be con- 
sidered as implied in the very idea of liberty, even in 
countries where as yet but little sense of personal 
moral responsibility is awakened : private judgment 
in spiritual matters (that is, the application to them 
of reason and conscience), recognised on the one side 
as a right, and on the other declared to be a duty, is 
exercised by many, is demanded by all. 

The harmonious interchange of power between 
heaven and earth is restored ; the chasm between the 
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visible and the invisible is spanned ; the barrier be* 
twcen the secular and the spiritual is broken down. 

Thus the world has entered upon one of those 
great critical epochs, when nations either unfold new 
powers of life or perish. We believe they will do 
the former. Now or never is the time for govern- 
ments and nations to come to a clear understanding 
with respect to Christianity, the import of the Church 
and her constitution. 

Every explanation on these points pre-supposes> 
on the one hand, certain recognised principles of 
ecclesiastical polity, on the other, a given basis of doc- 
trine. Our explanation is addressed to the German 
people ; our ground and foundation is the Gospel* 
We take the Gospel in the main according to 
its interpretation by the Protestant and Reformed 
Churches, manifesting themselves as one in the com- 
munity of public worship and prayer, that is, by the 
established Evangelical Church of Prussia. We 
maintain that for this Church in particular a great 
historical epoch is arrived ; an opportunity for effect- 
ing that which Christianity in general, and the Re- 
formation in particular, has rendered possible, — for 
presenting to the world a free, national, thoroughly 
popular community, which shall recognize itself, and 
claim to be regarded by others, as a branch of the 
Catholic Church of Christ, and as such extend^ 
maintain, and govern itself. 

From the circle of ideas traced in this chapter^ 
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proceeded the expression of opinion contained in the 
correspondence : what we shall attempt to develope 
in this volume is nothing but the more detailed 
application of the same principles. 

We shall then, in the first place, endeavour to prove 
that the two postulates advanced by the Reformers, 
that of the universal priesthood, and that of the 
distinction of spiritual and temporal government (or, 
the national independence in spiritual things), form 
the real foundation on which every free ecclesiastical 
constitution must rest, that by these every such 
constitution must be tested, and that every true 
restoration will necessarily exhibit an advance smd 
development of these principles in the history of 
mankind (Chap. II.). 

We shall then in the second place show, that every 
Protestant ecclesiastical constitution, which has been 
hitherto established, is for the future untenable, either 
as founded upon the remnants of the exploded idea 
of the Byzantine middle ages, the Clergy-Church, or 
as resting upon the bare negation of the episcopate 
of that Church. Those remnants owe their preserva- 
tion to the merely negative position which the op- 
posing principle has hitherto maintained ; while these 
negations owe their continuance to the continuance 
of that one-sided view which called them forth. The 
Church of the Future rejects episcopacy in the 
view taken of it by the Clergy-Church ; and in so 
doing gives the death-blow to that merely negative 
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system, which rose up as the opponent of the ancient 
Church (Chap. III. IV.). 

Having thus unfolded the general idea of the con- 
stitution of the Church of the Future as contrasted 
with that of the Clergy-Church, we shall proceed, in 
the third place, to seek in the present and actual con- 
dition of Germany for the elements out of which 
such a Church may be restored, and to estimate them 
according to that idea (Chap. V. VI.). 

Thus provided with materials we shall finally be 
prepared to apply to Prussia our idea of the Church 
of the Future, and to take a comprehensive view of 
all the questions which regard its inward constitu- 
tion, as well as its relation to the people, to science, 
and to the state (Chap. VII. — XI.). 

The constitution thus sketched out is that of the 
Correspondence, we believe that in the main it is that 
of the future. The relation of the problem to the 
present state of the Church will form the conclusion 
of the treatise (Chap. XII.). 



TWO. CBTwrs or the fttviub. ,^^ 



CHAP. IL 

THE TWO POSTTULTES OF THE REFOKMATIOX, AM> TUKIK 

The Sefoimatioii, as alrendv stated in the lnti\vluo«> 
tion, started with the assertion of two great principlos 
the universal priesthood of Christ ians« and the iudi^ 
pendence of the nation on the decrees of the clei^w 
These principles are of essential inn>ortanee, both for 
forming a correct judgment of existing eoolesiastioal 
constitutions, and detennining the natuin> of the 
constitution of the Church of the Futuiv. 1 have, 
already spoken in general terms concerning the 
former doctrine, and would now gladly enter into u 
closer investigation of the subject with especial re- 
ference to the organisation of the evangelical Chureli ; 
because it has always appeared to mo, that our writers 
on canon law and ecclesiastical polity have workcul 
out this idea as insufficiently in their field of inquiry, 
as theologians and liturgical writers in their province, 
that is, the representation of the liturgical life of tho 
Church. For it would seem that in the idea of tho 
Christian sacrifice lies the point of final contact of 
metaphysical and ethical truth, and therefore the 
scientific explanation and proof of the doctrine of 
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sanctificatlon, on which at last both polity and 
liturgy will be found to rest. But this fundamental 
principle of the universal priesthood, especially in its 
bearing upon the constitution of the Church, has 
been so generally adopted by Protestants, and the 
doctrine concerning it, in opposition to the usurpation 
of an exclusive priesthood, has been preserved so pure, 
has developed itself so vigorously, and become so in- 
timately bound up with all Protestant life, amongst 
Germans in particular, — that I can dispense in the 
present treatise, whose object is a clear understanding 
on practical matters, with the farther inquiry, which 
would necessarily lead me into the depths of specula- 
tion. It will suffice in this place to define two points 
already indicated in the Introduction. First, that 
the whole system of our ecclesiastical polity rests 
theologically and speculatively on the full acknow- 
ledgment of this fundamental principle. Secondly, 
that I shall employ both here and in what follows 
instead of the theological school-term its ethic ex- 
ponent, as being its equivalent in the province of 
ecclesiastical polity. The universal priesthood of 
Christians resolves itself into the general moral 
responsibility to God of every individual. We do 
not therefore mean to deny to the former expression 
its claim to be employed in questions of doctrine and 
meta,physical ethics ; we only say that the second 
form amply expresses our meaning in an inquiry 
such as the present. It has this advantage, that it is 
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universally understood and open to no charge of 
mysticism. And lastly, it can never be repeated too 
often or expressed too emphatically, that the Pro- 
testant Church, by regarding piety and morality as 
identical terms, by assuming the religious and moral 
feelings of man to be inseparably united in their 
deepest roots, has bound herself to discover and de- 
monstrate the ethic exponent of every objective ex- 
pression respecting the relation of man to God. 

In contradistinction from, and apparently in op* 
position to this doctrine of the universal priesthood, 
stands the doctrine of the divine right of the ministry 
in the Church, which is also founded in the Gospel, 
decidedly maintained by the Reformers, and strongly 
insisted on in the Correspondence. From this doc- 
trine the ministry might appear to have a right 
superior to all rights of the Christian laity. In 
support of this view it might be said, that Christ 
founded this order even before the outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, and gave to it with an unfailing pro-» 
mise the keys of the kingdom of heaven, the power 
to bind and to loose ; that the Christian Church has 
its origin in this ministry, and that with the ministry 
the Church herself would cease to exist. On a 
nearer investigation we easily arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that the priesthood and the ministry stand to 
one another in a relation similar to that which exists 
between the two members of an antithetical proposi- 
tion. The ministry was established in order that it 
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might announce with divine authority what is the 
source of man's salvation, what renders him free and 
blessed ; and, on the other hand, what is the way of 
perdition, what keeps him in bondage and misery. 
It is empowered to add, that that salvation and 
blessedness, as well as this perdition and misery, are 
not earthly and temporal, but attached to the fate 
of man's immortal, imperishable nature. The man 
who embraces this message of salvation can alone 
exercise that priesthood ; he alone receives, through 
the divine word of the Scripture and its declaration 
by the minister, the power in his conscience to know 
and experience that salvation, to combat selfishness, 
and to deal with all things in this world as a morally 
responsible being, and according to the consciousness 
of his high vocation. This ministry, like the Church 
herself, shall never cease till the end of all things ; 
that is to say, as long as the present order of the 
world lasts, there shall never fail that faith which 
proclaims the message of salvation, nor that which 
receives the message so proclaimed. 

Thus the first of the postulates of the Reformation 
is met, in the domain of ethics and ecclesiastical polity, 
by an antithetical and apparently contradictory asser- 
tion. But there is nothing in this that need startle 
us. Every one, not entirely ignorant of the philo- 
sophy of the human mind as developed by Kant, has 
at any rate a general acquaintance with the fact, that 
all complete knowledge depends on the full recog- 
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nition of such antithetical propositions or antinomies^ 
as founded upon the very nature of thought, and de- 
manded by the laws which regulate the realisation of 
ideas. We must regard liowever as of no less im- 
portance the second law established by Gennan phi- 
losophy, which teaches us that these antinomies 
always spring from a single idea ; and that this idea 
contains the superior unity of that truth, which is 
presented by the antinomies in a divided fornu By 
the recognition of this unity, the antinomies of the 
understanding lose their appearance of absolute anta- 
gonism, appear as correlatives mutually limiting each 
other, and thus only receive their right meaning and 
disclose their full truth. 

The superior unity which comprehends and recon- 
ciles the members of this first antithetical proposition 
mast be sought in the moral order of the world, or, to 
employ the theological term, the kingdom of God, 
the divinely ordained sphere and condition of man's 
moral and spiritual progress. According to this 
order the powers of nature are to be subjected ever 
more and more to the dominion of the Spirit, and 
evil is to be made subservient to the development of 
good. The persons who enjoy the privileges of that 
kingdom are, by the divine appointment, individual 
believers ; but this does not imply individual inter- 
ests, for the development of the individual soul, and 
the advance of the kingdom of God as a whole, are 
but different modes of expressing one and the same 
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thought. That which saves the individual advance^ 
the whole, and the progress of the whole is the con- 
dition of the full development of the soul of man. 
The ministry of the word is therefore necessary, not 
in itself as an end, but as a means, — a means how^* 
ever prescribed by God, and alone consistent with 
reason. It is necessary, because the ministry is the con- 
dition of the existence of the Church, and because this 
society is the condition of the advance of the king- 
dom of God in the individual as well as in the race. 
No manifestation of the universal priesthood is there^ 
fore conceivable which excludes the ministry ; because 
the priesthood would thus be without the Church, 
which owes its existence to that ministry, and is herself 
the sphere in which alone the priesthood can be really 
exercised. In like manner, when investigating the 
theory of the state, we meet with the antinomy 
between nation and government. Jacobinism, taking 
up exclusively one side of the question, never arrives 
at government : absolutism, taking up the other side, 
never attains to freedom ; and the theory of Haller 
(or the pretended theory of the mediaeval state) is so 
occupied with the particular rights of individuals and 
corporations, that it loses both liberty and govern- 
ment, and never arrives at the idea of the real state 
at all. We must, however, confine ourselves to the 
ecclesiastical question. 

The full realisation of the privilege, and exercise 
of the duty of the universal priesthood of Christians 
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in the Church, that is, the kingdom of God, no more 
derogates, according to the above view, from the dig- 
nity of the ministerial office as regards polity, than it 
lowers the importance of the sacraments with respect 
to the liturgy. Rather may it be said, that the full 
recognition of that truth forms the key to the doc- 
trines of the ministry and the sacraments, and can 
alone enable us to understand their historical develop- 
ment. It teaches us that it is the Christian who 
offers the sacrifice not the minister; that is, that every 
man received into the communion of the faithful 
draws near and presents himself before God, (whether 
praying to Him, or handling the things of this world,) 
in the full consciousness of his own personal respon- 
sibility. The sacrifice, that is, every act completed 
in faith, is an inward work not an outward. The 
Christian and the whole body of believing men offer 
up, with a ready heart of thankful love, themselves, 
their own selfish will, their natural life as alienated 
from God. This their work of faith is, whether in 
public worship or in daily common life, the only work 
acceptable unto God until the return of the Lord. 
The evangelical doctrine on this point is not hard of 
comprehension, but the theological formulas for it 
have become obsolete and powerless, insufficient to 
express the convictions of the age ; it may, therefore, 
be as well to enunciate that doctrine in the general 
philosophical language of our time. No merely 
human mediator is conceivable between that Christian 
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priesthood, of which we are speaJdng, and the Father ; 
the only possible Mediator is the Eternal Word 
become man — the God Man — God the Son. The 
whole Levitical priesthood and sacrifice, as we have 
already pointed out in the introduction, was nothing 
but a type and shadow of that central event of all 
history, the free personal sacrifice of Christ oflfered 
once for all. In like manner the priesthood of the 
Clergy-Church with its sacrifice of the Mass, (which 
they regard as the personal or sacramentally typical 
body of Christ,) is, in our opinion, nothing but the 
shadow of the other half of the work of God in man's 
nature, of the free thank-offering of the spiritual 
body of Christ, the company of all faithful people- 
Christ is just as much the author of this sacrifice as 
He was of the former ; it is, in fact, Christ's work in 
the faithful through the Spirit. As therefore the 
first is a divine reality, before which all shadows 
necessarily fled away, so also is the second; and 
before its divine reality the second Levitical service 
must disappear, and this, according to the Scriptures, 
even in the present world. Such is the positive prin- 
ciple of evangelical worship, as opposed by the Re- 
formation to the Worship of the Romish Church : we 
reserve the development of this truth for another 
work. Our object here is to come to a right under- 
standing of the priesthood of the new covenant, as 
far as the constitution of the Church, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, is concerned. Here, too, we are 
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persuaded that the type must give place to the reality, 
the shadow to the, substance, in proportion as the 
principles of the Beformation are accepted and de- 
veloped. All those attempts which have been made 
to frame a constitution on typical principles, princi- 
ples halting between the Church of the clergy and 
the Church of the people, must be given up as un- 
tenable, yea, as placing obstacles in the way of the 
progress of mankind. 

Having thus explained the import of the first pair 
of our antithetical principles, (the special office of the 
ministry and the universal priesthood,) we have paved 
the way for the right understanding of the second 
postulate of the Keformation. This is what in our 
days is generally called the State's independence of 
the Church ; but in the language of the Reformers, 
of all who do not consider the clergy to constitute 
the Church, it ought to be called the Christian 
nation's independence of clerical decrees. And here 
we find the assertion of Nationality in apparent con- 
tradiction to the claim of Catholicity. The Reform- 
ation .did in no way deny this second principle, 
but maintained it in the following sense. The 
Church, as a spiritual personality, is the human race 
redeemed by Christ; as an institution she is the 
divinely appointed means for restoring disunited and 
shattered humanity to peace with God, and unity 
with itself. This it has been from the beginning. 
It was as much so, when its influence was confined to 
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the sphere of a few believing families, as three hundred 
years afterwards when it was incorporated with the life 
of the state by the Roman Empire. The word of sal- 
vation has gone out into all the world, and by it a 
divine kingdom of truth and love has been founded, 
as members of which all mankind are brethren, 
because all are children of one Father, and called to 
one common salvation. As these families and com- 
munities became gradually by means of the Church 
partakers of the universal life of humanity, so like- 
wise the body politic by becoming Christian has 
gradually received into itself the principle of univer- 
sality, — under Constantine, under Charlemagne, and 
by means of the Reformation. It is only by becom- 
ing a member of the Church that a nation becomes a 
portion of divinely liberated humanity, and that the 
body politic becomes actually the highest visible 
manifestation of moral life. This is Hegel's defini^ 
tion of the state in general ; but in the first place, it 
is only true of the Christian body politic, and in the 
second place, only of this, in the highest sense, in so 
far as that body is pervaded by the influence of the 
Church. The Christian state may stand on a higher 
ground, and act on higher principles of justice than 
the ancient states of the world, but still the externals 
of moral life, the assertion of outward rights, the 
reward or punishment of outward acts, must, from 
the very circumstance that it is a secular government, 
assume the greatest prominence : it is only in thQ 
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Church that the Inward, free, and proper moral life 
can be exhibited. In the Church the inward dis- 
position is weighed, not the outward act ; and this 
not only in the immediate communion of the Christian 
with his God, but also in that intercourse which he 
enjoys with his Maker by means of the world, through 
his connexion with his fellow men, and the rest of 
the creation. It is on this relation of the Church to 
mankind, (as the sphere of that moral life in which 
all have a common interest, and which is the con- 
dition of their highest unity,) that the universality of 
the Church is founded ; it is plain that this relation 
must be older than the rise of states (as the whole 
must be prior to its parts); it is probable from 
Christian doctrine that it is intended to outlive their 
life. This is the evangelical import of the words 
Catholic and Catholicity. In this sense is Catholic, 
that is, universal, employed in the old creeds. In 
this sense only, according to the common English 
usage, have I used the words in my correspondence. 
No chiu'ch can be a true one which does not re- 
gard itself as a member of this universal Church. 
In like manner it may be said, with regard to the 
other member of our antithetical proposition, that 
no church is a true one which claims for itself 
the title of the universal Church. For to the truth 
just stated is opposed that other, to assert which was 
the divine vocation of the Reformation, namely, that 
in the order of divine Providence mankind is divided 
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into tongues and nations, and that the highest mani- 
festation of the moral life of mankind is realised in 
the bodies politic called states. Such nationalities, 
then, and such states are Christian, as acknowledge 
themselves to be divinely constituted members of the 
body (the incorporation) of redeemed humanity, — 
links in the chain of the historical development of 
the human race. Nations are the real units, so to 
speak, the higher personages in the history of the 
world. But no one nation is the human race, and 
none which is really Christian can consider itself as 
forming the centre, around which the political exist- 
ence of all men is, so to speak, to crystallise. States 
are the highest forms and institutions, in which by 
divine ordinance the universal life of mankind and its 
conscience (that is, its consciousness of truth) are to 
be independently realised. No state can be truly 
Christian, which professes either to have created, or 
to have either the power or the right of creating this 
universal truth and its consciousness. The profound 
feeling of this second truth in the noble Germanic 
races formed^ the deepest ground of the spiritual 
power, which the priests, bishops, and popes exer- 
cised over them in the middle ages. But that state 
alone can be deemed a pure and self-conscious 
Christian state, which recognises not only Chris*^ 
tianity as a divinely revealed fact, but also the free 
conscience of the conununities which profess it, as 
the highest earthly exponent of that fact. A com- 
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binatlon of these two principles is indispensable for 
the just estimation of both mediajval and modern 
forms of Church government, and for the right un- 
derstanding of their relation to the state. Accord- 
ingly an ecclesiastical body, which, instead of exalt- 
ing nationality into its true position as a particular 
exhibition of the universal life of humanity, either 
depresses it like Popery, or entirely overlooks it like 
Independentism, cannot possibly be considered the 
perfect expression of the idea of the Church. Nor 
can we call that state free, or consider it to have 
attained its majority, which recognises the supremacy 
of another conscience, and even looks upon such sub- 
mission as the condition of its own participation in 
the kingdom of God. Such a church is still engaged 
in that very conflict between nature and spirit, still 
distracted by that apparent contradiction between 
nationality and humanity, to settle and reconcile 
which it was founded. Such a state is evidently still 
in that condition of minority, which was supposed to 
have ceased in its becoming a state. For every 
community (as well as every individual), which does 
not feel itself to be unconditionally responsible for 
its actions, must be regarded as still in a state of 
minority. The moral responsibility of the nation 
lies in the state, that is, in the uncontrolled conscience 
of the national community or communities, and is 
not to be sought in the decisions of an external tri- 
bunal. That conscience may and ought to be en- 
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lightened by the example of others and the expe- 
rience of past ages, by the agreement of friends and 
the contradiction of enemies, but no external autho- 
rity can supply its place. All churches must be 
witnesses of the truth; but no testimony has any 
real value before God and in history, except as far as 
it is the testimony of a free and morally responsible 
being. Catholicity, therefore, must henceforth exist 
in harmony with nationality, in the same way that 
the divine right of the ministry can only be admitted 
in future, if controlled by the first great principle of 
the Reformation, the universal priesthood. 

It will not be difficult to show, that, by subordinat- 
ing the two mediaeval principles of the divine right 
of the clergy and of Catholicity to the principles 
asserted by the Reformation, Christianity, and the 
nations of the earth with it, will be raised to a much 
higher state of existence; that the two collateral 
principles of the middle ages, found in their absolute 
sway to be incompatible with the liberty of indi- 
viduals, of nations, and of states, will become, when 
working in that subordination, most beneficial agents 
in the Christian commonwealth of the future. The 
principle of the universal priesthood, so clearly taught 
by the New Testament, and so fully acknowledged 
by the earlier Church, when allowed to be paramount 
in the re-construction of the inward constitution of 
the Church, will exclude (and nothing else will) the 
clerical despotism. grounded upon the assumed abso- 
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hite divine right of the clergy to be the only autho- 
rised interpreters of the divine will and word. On 
the other hand, the right of the clergy, when wisely 
limited and reduced to the evangelical claim of a 
divinely appointed ministry in the Church, will pre- 
vent that principle of universal priesthood from pro- 
ducing confusion and disorder, false enthusiam and 
wild delusions ; whilst, at the same time, it will make 
the Church strong in herself against the encroach- 
ments of secular despotism, — a despotism which may 
be exercised, not only by absolute princes, but also 
by sovereign republican councils, by parliaments and 
chambers. Acting as the whole Church, the clergy 
have been unable to defend her against such enemies, 
have even Invited their attacks ; acting as a part of 
the Church, they will render her as invincible in any 
contingency as was the primitive Church at Jeru- 
salem or at Rome. Under this rightly limited form, 
the clergy loses (if it can be called a loss) the tribute 
of superstitious reverence paid to the supposed dis- 
pensers of bliss and damnation at the expense of 
rational Christian belief; but they gain a thousand- 
fold in being honoured by a believing and moral 
nation, as the preachers of the eternal word of peace 
and love, and (if their conduct is not unworthy of 
that high call) as the model of every domestic and 
national virtue, as the flower of Christian life in the 
land. 

In a similar way, when we consider the outward 
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existence of the Church, we find that it cannot be 
reconstructed without danger of clerical encroach- 
ment, except upon the basis of the national conscience. 
The state and nation cannot be any longer deprived 
of their independence with regard to the principal 
object of their existence, the highest, the eternal inter- 
ests of the human race. But under the supreme sway 
of the second leading principle of the Keformation, 
that of nationality, the principle of Catholicity will 
find again its proper sphere of action, its normal life. 
It will no more have to act against the state, but to 
acquire a living, individual form in the state. It 
will no more combat nationality, but make it the 
powerful and divinely appointed means and organ of 
universality. Catholicity without nationality kept 
the state in minority : Catholicity with nationality 
gives to the state the highest dignity and sanction* 
Nations and states are part of the appointed order of 
God's world, but they exist only as the natural means 
of the advance of redeemed humanity. MediaBval 
Catholicity placed a clerical tribunal over the national 
conscience ; evangelical Catholicity makes the national 
conscience capable of discharging the most sacred 
duties, by giving to it an unchangeable code, the 
Scriptures, and in particular the New Testament, — a 
code, whose authority the mediaeval clergy acknow- 
ledged in principle but never admitted in practice. 
Thus the wise and limited acknowledgment of Catho- 
licity can do none of the evil which the other has 
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doae, and may do all ihe good which the other could 
not or would not do, during its absolute sway. It 
will prevent universal Christianity from being 
cramped by provincial and municipal prejudices and 
one-sidedness, and hold before each nation the mirror 
of universality. As the universal priesthood and the 
o£Sce of the ministry find that higher unity which com- 
prehends and reconciles them in the idea of God's 
kingdom upon earth, so nationality and Catholicity 
are harmonised in the idea of the Christian polity, as 
the divinely appointed means for the advance of 
that kingdom in which reign goodness and truth. 

The action of these two pairs of antithetical prin- 
ciples, — the priesthood and the ministry, the Church 
and the nation or state, — is, in their more general 
bearings, traceable through the whole history of the 
world, and in their fuller and more distinct effects in 
the history of the nations of Christendom. But the 
manner in which they mutually determine one another 
was first distinctly perceived, as the result of the 
great spiritual conflict which began in the sixteenth 
century. This conflict, after protracted and fearful 
bloodshed, led to the disruption of the idea of the 
Church into contradictory conceptions (seventeenth 
century), which being only fragments of life ended 
in indifference and general decay (eighteenth century). 
Now that after great and toilsome efforts civil and reli- 
gious liberty has been secured, we may at length hope 
that full justice will be done to each of those prin- 
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ciples, and that their harmonious play will neither be 
impeded by violence and persecution on the one hand> 
nor by purely negative theories on the other. 

It is undeniable that the old forms are perishing, 
and that men, consciously or unconsciously, are 
striving on all sides to arrive at a new and more 
perfect organisation of the Church. This tendency 
(if what we have maintained be true) must affect the 
congregation as well as the ministry, must embrace 
the laity as well as the clergy, and must aim at the 
realisation of the national as well as the catholic ele-^ 
ment. All this must take place, not however merely 
because the form of all civil society at the present day 
renders such a state of things desirable or necessary, 
as soon as ever a strong Church feeling arises among 
the laity. We are persuaded, indeed, that this is the 
case. But in asserting this proposition, we are not in- 
fluenced by regard to any outward cause ; what we re- 
quire we require in virtue of the sacredness and dignity 
of the idea of the Church herself. We do not wish for 
less of the Church, but for more. We are convinced that 
the form of the present, the actual state of social life 
in our days, has only been allowed to exist, in order 
that the human race may be renewed by a new and 
young Church life, — that a new and vigorous im- 
pulse towards a higher organisation of the human 
race may stream through its veins, — that the Church 
of the Future may appear. Our view is a genuine 
High-church view. For no view of the Church of 
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the Future can appear to us to be such, but that 
which attributes the l^slative and executive autho* 
ntj in the Church to the whole community, a^ the 
only representative of the perfect, self-conscious, 
adult Church, and not to the clersv, the sovereiiju 
corporation of all mediaeval Churches up to the piv- 
sent day. That mediaeval view of the Church 
appears to us a very low one, capable only of a 
temporary existence. It is simply the precursor of 
the true view, and represents to us the Levitical law 
in the development of Christianity ; like the Jewish 
law, it is one of those things which come only into 
being in order that they may prepare the way for some- 
thing better, in order that on their passing away the 
positive reality, that which God really wills to be, 
may be established. We wish the body politic, the 
national life, to comprise things divine and human ; 
but we think at the same time, that the civil and the 
ecclesiastical administration of a state, by its parlia- 
ments and by its synods respectively, are two different 
streams of the one national life, and that the purity 
of those streams, and the healthfulness of this life 
will be best insured by their complete separation. 
An evangelical Church polity is accordingly in our 
opinion nothing but one side of the constitution of 
an evangelical state. No nation enjoys full political 
freedom unless it possesses a national Church polity 
for the body of evangelical Christians. In tho 
Roman Catholic Church, which excludes all co^ 
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operation on the part of the laity, the national element 
cannot be secured against the encroachments of the 
spiritual power, and the pretensions of the canon law 
(which is the law of the clergy), by active co-operation 
of the nation, but only by protective legislative 
enactments of the government. This state of things 
leads in some way or other to an understanding be- 
tween the civil government and the bishops or Pope. 
What we claim for the Evangelical Church polity is 
something quite different* We in no wise aim at a 
State Church — that unfree inheritance of the later 
Roman empire and of the middle ages. A Protest- 
ant State Church, according to our views, is then 
only possible when there is a Churdi State corre- 
sponding to it, that is, when (as in Geneva, from the 
time of the Reformation and for some centuries 
after, and in Sweden at the present day) State and 
Church are actually commensurate and cover each 
other. It is, however, diflSicult for such a state of 
things long to continue, at least wherever liberty of 
conscience is secured to the citizen, and religious 
feeling is lively. For the State Church will oppress, 
with the weight of civil enactments made in her 
favour, other religious communities, or at least will 
not allow them to enjoy all their civil rights. First 
one element and then another of the religious life of 
the nation will thus be excluded, and the Church 
herself at last become a lifeless machine of the State; 
at all events, in case of conflict with the State, she 
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must be crushed. For, in fact, she can only be a 
Clergy-Church; her connection with the nation is 
not an organic one, realised in synods of laymen and 
clergy, but an inorganic one, patched up by means 
of the authorities of the State, who are supposed by an 
absurd fiction to be the highest representatives of the 
Church, though perhaps they do not even personally 
belong to her. A State Church is, in fact, a dan- 
gerous political institution, because it is or becomes 
a political fiction (which always partakes somewhat 
of the nature of falsehood), and because in almost 
every case blood and violence attend its footsteps. 
When powerful State Churches persecute, as has 
been seen in England and in Sweden, when feeble 
they are crushed by the tyranny of worldly men, as 
at present in the Churches of the Pays de Vaud, 
where the laymen had no direct part in the legislation 
of the Church, except through the State. We do 
not then desire a State Church. We would, on the 
contrary, aim at an evangelical national Church, that 
is, a Church which shall as perfectly and spon- 
taneously represent the national life in its relation 
to God, in the sphere of free moral life, as the State 
(in the ordinary limited sense) realises the same life 
in its relation to the world, in the sphere of law. 
The difference between these two, a State Church 
and a national Church, is very great. The State 
Church is exclusive, and therefore persecuting and 
oppressive ; the national Church in nowise so. One 
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IS a Church of the clergy, the other a Church of the 
people. The former Is, in the present state of Europe, 
scarcely any where practicable ; the latter is so in all 
cases, where the great mass of the people is not split 
into so many sects, that no one religious community 
more than another can claim to be the expression of 
the national life. The principle of a national Church 
by no means renders it impossible, that under a 
political constitution which secures equal political 
rights to all recognised Christian confessions, and 
civil toleration to all such sects and religions as are 
not immoral, and therefore injurious to the state, 
there should still subsist side by side several larger 
ecclesiastical communities, in which the national 
mind finds its predominant expression. In the state 
of old there could exist but one Church, which was 
therefore the State Church, In the state of modem 
times there may and will be at present, as a general 
rule, in the West at least two, in the East three 
national Churches, a« soon as liberty of conscience 
becomes a recognised principle of the constitution. 
It is not the part of true political wisdom to inquire 
whether such a state of things as this is in itself a 
misfortune or not, but rather to believe that full 
liberty of conscience, and therefore of religious life, 
can never do harm to truth and religion, and is essen-i 
tial for every real advance of the human race. 

But the state is bound to take care, that the rights 
of each recognised national community be duly pro- 
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tected, and not only this, but to supply each of them 
with the means of maintaining the outward franiC" 
work of their society, as well as of educating th(;ir 
people and clergy in a manner conformable alike to 
their wants and to the institutions of the country. 
It has also to keep a vigilant watch, lest any one of 
the more extensive communities should exercini: it» 
internal discipline at the cost of individual civil 
liberty, or of the national right of toleration, (jven in 
the case of the most insignificant sects. Lantly, iti 
endeavour must be, that all these communiticH, great a« 
well as small, may be penetrated as much m pc>MHil;le 
by the spirit of nationality and love of the coininon 
country. There may doubtless arise, and tlicr<5 do 
actually exist at the present moment inHUuKJen, in 
which a number of forms of Churcli life Htand nuUt 
by side in a nation, none of which can call itwilf th(j 
expression of the national mind. This is the CAiMi in 
the United States of North America. In theory the 
Union does not even profess to form a Christian 
state. The nation is a Protestant one, and its Protes- 
tantism is full of life and power ; but its spiritual life 
has not as yet received a national expression. Such 
an embryo state of Church government may lead to 
what is called the voluntary system^ in countries 
where a rude popular tyranny has possessed itself of 
the sanctuary, and presumes to decide, amongst o(ther 
things, whether the Church shall maintain its national 
profession of faith or not, as is the case in the Pay« 
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de Vaud. Such a condition explains eflforts, and 
justifies works such as those of the noble-minded and 
genial Vinet, who recognises no distinction between 
a national Church and a State Church, and who sees 
no hope save in the so-called separation of Church 
and State. But if the Church of his country had 
been a Church organised as a whole instead of a 
mere Clergy-Church, and governed by a general 
mixed synod instead of the "classes" of the clergy, 
she would have been able to resist with a very differ- 
ent result the brutal force of godless radicalism. For 
us, at all events, the effort to separate Church and 
State would not only be a mark of despair and faith- 
lessness, but also a retrograde step in .a social and 
political point of view. 

It is natural that every nation should strive to 
present itself as one body in religious as well as civil 
matters. But where is the necessity that this unity 
should be a literal unity of dogmatical system, and 
manifest itself in uniformity of worship ? Why 
should it not have a higher and nobler object, to 
strive after living fellowship in prayer under the 
sense of a substantial unity in faith ? Yea, to main- 
tain unity in love, and to exercise and realise it in 
works of Christian charity, where it is not yet pos- 
sible to exhibit it in public worship ? Nations even 
thus constitute, in the great and complete develop- 
ment of the human race, the grand units and person- 
ages of the kingdom of God ; every nation forms 
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even thus a member of the vast body of mankind in 
its process of restoration. This is the divine calling 
of nations and of states ; in other words, the highest 
and last duty and purpose of all political and national 
Ufe is the advancement of mankind^ the perfection 
of humanity. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE CLERGY-CHURCH BEFORE AND SINCE THE REFORMA- 
TION, AND THE PROTESTANT CONSTITUTIONS FOUNDED 
EITHER ON THE FRAGMENTS OF IT, OR ON NEGATIVE 
OPPOSITION TO IT. 

We shall now proceed to apply this our idea of 
ecclesiastical polity, in the first place, to the pheno- 
mena of the Church of the middle ages in Western 
Europe, and afterwards to those of the evangelical 
Church constitutions. From a deep conviction of 
the truth of that idea, I have made use of some very 
strong language in my correspondence with respect 
to the former of these two subjects. This I now 
print without any modification, except the omission 
of one perfectly unessential, hasty word, which 
escaped me in a confidential correspondence, and was 
printed by an oversight in the copies of that corre- 
spondence circulated amongst my friends. I would 
only once more remind the reader, that I am speak- 
ing as a member of the German Protestant Church, 
and making a simple profession of faith, and that I am 
not laying down a system of doctrine for those who 
do not belong to this communion. I am concerned 
at present with none but the Church of my own 
people and my own faith, that is, with the United 
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ETaDgelical Church, as established in Prussia and in 
the greatest part of Protestant and Reformed (tliat 
is, of Lutheran and Calvinistic) Germany. I take, 
therefore, my stand in general on the ground of tlie 
Protestant Church, on the substance of the ecclesi- 
astical declarations of the Keformation, but more 
particularly on that most historically important and 
venerable of all Protestant confessions, the Confession 
of Augsburg; finally, in addition to these, on the 
Liturgy of the United Evangelical Church of Prussia, 
as forming a practical commentary on those articles. 
I must again expressly guard myself against the 
supposition, that the free exposition of my views in 
the correspondence is intended in the remotest de- 
gree to pass a sentence of condemnation on my coun- 
trymen of the Boman Catholic Church, or to express 
an uncalled for judgment on the Anglican, or indeed 
on any other communion. It is not my design to 
speak in this volume of those Churches or nations, 
which either refuse to recognise the universal priest- 
hood of Christians at all, or appear to deny its 
decided importance, and the necessity of those con- 
clusions, which we feel ourselves in conscience bound 
to deduce from it. Let such Churches (if it be with 
them a matter of conscience) continue to fetter 
their free judgments on those points by tenets and 
canons which we have thrown off, and let such 
nations give to these ecclesiastical ordinances the 
support of civil enactments. These our brethreu 
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evidently believe that they are riding at anchor in 
the safe harbour of evangeUcal Christianity, whilst 
they appear to us to be holding on convulsively to 
the mere shadow of that Christian truth, after which 
we are all striving. We are not called upon to judge 
those of other communions, but only to judge our- 
selves. It may not be the vocation of every Church, 
or of every nation, to call into active operation in 
spiritual things that liberty and independence of 
action, which on principle is claimed by all, and 
which those same nations guard, perhaps, in political 
matters, with peculiar jealousy and zeal. That is 
their business, not ours. No liberty is possible 
beyond the limits of our faith in the subject of that 
liberty. There can, therefore, be no spiritual liberty 
beyond our faith in the Spirit. The full realisation 
of this faith is not, however, every man's nor every 
age's business. The full carrying out of a truth 
before untried is almost always at variance with 
vested rights, and often with venerable usages and 
habits. Hence it arises, that many a manifestly im- 
perfect practice of long standing, if on the whole "it 
works well," commends itself much more to the mind 
of a politician than that which is new, even when 
the new appears to him an improvement. Hence, 
too, men are loth to search for truth, lest old esta- 
blished rights and customs should thereby be in 
danger of being disturbed. And after all it must be 
allowed, that all liberty (abstractedly from truth and 
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its unconditional claims in spiritual matters) is only 

in so far a blessing to a nation, as it is willing and 

able to constitute the condition of its higher develop- 

ment^ and thus to contribute to the common welfare. 

God Himself shall hereafter pass judgment upon 

individuals ; history even here pronounces judgment 

upon nations ; and both judges decide, not so much 

by the number of talents committed to the keeping, 

whether of indiyiduals or of nations, as by the honest 

conscientious use made of the talents so entrusted. 

All this we would impress upon ourselves ; to others 

we would only say, that in proportion as they are 

partakers of the Spirit of Christ they will judge us 

according to the same charitable principles. 

Whilst, then, we for our part betake ourselves in 
faith to the open sea of the freedom of the spirit, 
which has ever been esteemed by the German nation 
the first and most important kind of freedom, we 
would commend in love to the influence of the Spirit 
of Christ those Christian brethren whose views differ 
from our own. Whilst we decidedly resist claims, 
which seem to us partly childish and contradictory in 
themselves, partly opposed to those great principles 
which we all hold in common, we would never forget 
that the Spirit of Christ is a spirit of love and order, 
as well as of freedom and progress. And after all 
we are bound well to consider, that in a pious mind 
even this attachment to types and shadows rests upon 
faith in the reality, and is far more nearly related to 
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a more spiritual faith, than is that crude unbelief^ 
which in heart hates this reality and this faith much 
more than all the symbols and shadows of it. Well 
may we lay to heart, especially in our own country 
and in our own days, that noble application of the 
ancient saying ^^to a man nothing human should be 
alien," made by Nitzsch on the occasion of the late 
pUgrimages to Treves, when, addressing his own con- 
gregation on the subject of what was occurring in 
their neighbourhood, he declared, that in like manner 
nothing Christian, that is, nothing which stirs the 
Christian heart and is sacred to it, should be alien to 
the Christian. 

The doctrine that the clergy constitute the Church 
was not handed down as a dogma to the middle ages, 
but was conveyed in both liturgy and polity. As in 
the former the universal priesthood of believers was 
obscured, so in the latter the spiritual sovereignty of 
the whole congregation. The only person invested 
with rights in the Church of the middle ages is the 
clergy, as an organised body, with the bishop as the 
head and personal representative of the body. In 
other words, the Germanic races received Christianity 
not from a nation or a national Church, but from a 
foreign and extra-national spiritual corporation; it 
came to them, moreover, in a debased form, for all the 
collateral doctrines of priest and priesthood, works 
and sacrifice, so closely connected with the central 
conception of the Christian Church, were the subjects 
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of a deeply-seated, far advanced, and practically fixed 
corruption, and, so to speak, morbid metastasis^ 
From the action and reaction of the above-mentioned 
elements upon one another in the Germanic and 
Germano-Komanic mind proceeded our middle ages* 
The peculiar characteristic, by which they are dis- 
tinojuished from the ancient world, and that new state 
of things introduced by the Reformation, is the sepa- 
ration of the Human and the Christian — of the Civil 
and the Spiritual. This schism and separation explains 
to us the fact, that the middle ages could produce 
clerical synods, but not congregational councils such 
as we find in the times of the apostles; that they could 
bring forth hermit-saints and spiritual orders, but not 
citizens strong through faith like Jeremiah or Cato, 
much less independent states and national constitutions. 
In other words, the highest object which the middle 
ages proposed to themselves, in consequence of their 
erroneous view of the Church, was the separation of 
the Spiritual and the Natural, whilst the present age, 
in this respect adopting the principle of classical 
antiquity, hopes to find in the interpenetration of 
these that sound and healthy condition and that true 
perfection, which are indeed well pleasing to God. 

This position of the middle ages, with respect to 
the first pair of antithetical principles which we have 
developed, necessarily determined their conception 
of the second antithesis, — that of Catholicity in its 
relation to nationality. The mediaeval conception of 
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this point was at the same time both an enlarged 
and a narrow one ; enlarged^ inasmuch as the Church 
of those days preserved the idea, that what she 
received and believed as truth in things divine was 
the inheritance of the whole human race. She has 
thereby borne a noble testimony to the truth itself; 
for all truth is Catholic, and all faith in truth de- 
mands its universal acknowledgment. With all this, 
it seems to me a narrow view, because in the first 
place it made no distinction between essentials and 
non-essentials ; and in the second place, because in 
its representation of the idea of the Catholic Church 
it failed to recognise the independence of the national 
conscience. By viewing the Church as a clerical 
corporation, it confined within the limits of this cor- 
poration the highest manifestation of the ecclesiastical 
life of the people, made it therefore exterior to all 
nationality, and thus lowered the idea of the state 
and its vocation. I have stated clearly enough in 
the Correspondence my conviction, that this narrow 
view, which buried the spiritual conscience of the 
Germanic nations under the cupola of St. Peter's, 
was in reality the consequence of the obscuration 
and metastasis of the fundamental ideas of Church, 
Priest, Priesthood, and Sacrifice. And when we 
look back on the mediaeval Church from an evan- 
gelical point of view, we may affirm with equal 
justice, that the law of the Church framed by the 
clerical corporation had in its turn obscured the idea 
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of Oimtian tnith^ — that obedience to the Church 
(that is, to the clefgy) had taken the place of faith in 
the Eternal Word, — and that the judgment of the 
Church (that is, of the clergyman) had superseded the 
Ycrdict of conscience, and the exercise of moral resi)on- 
sibility. Mediaeval life corrupted Christian doctrine 
as much as mediaeval doctrine lowered Christian 
Ufe; the one mode of expression is as true and 
certain as the other. As soon as men perceived that 
such principles were opposed to the Gospel and the 
Apostolic Church, and spoke out this conviction, in 
that moment the Reformation took place ; that is to 
say, in that moment there appeared in the history of 
the world a movement of a deeply positive character, 
and a . new principle was introduced stretching far 
into the future, which demanded, and still demands, 
its due acknowledgment, quite irrespectively of all 
those defects in the old Church which were capable 
of correction, of all those abuses which might be 
swept away. 

From this view of the character of the middle 
ages it is evident, that their old canon law, as rest- 
ing upon the fundamental idea of the priesthood of 
the clergy, must have found its practical centre in 
episcopacy, that is, in the superior priestly power of 
the bishops. This was as necessary a consequence 
of the position then maintained, as that the later 
Romish Church should take the papacy for its centre, 
by assuming the supremacy of the Pope, as much 
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over bishops^ as over churches and general councils* 
It was not, however, this view merely which was 
rejected by the Reformation, but that of the Clergy- 
Church altogether. This is, in our opinion, the vital 
question for every evangelical national Church. 

Now with respect to the constitution of Protestant 
Churches, their true foundation lies undoubtedly in 
the correct assumption, that the Reformation put an 
end to the Clergy-Church. Had this assumption 
found a place in an organised body capable of free, 
vigorous, and self-conscious development, it must 
necessarily have produced that truly positive Church 
of believing nations, which had hitherto been but 
faintly shadowed forth. But none could feel more 
distinctly than the great fathers of our Reformation, 
with Luther at their head, that the first thing needed 
was to form that new element, which was to be re- 
ceived into the Church, namely, the Christian people. 
We can now perceive in the light of history, how 
and why, in consequence of hindrances from within 
and without, three hundred years were necessary for 
the gradual development of the Protestant nations, 
and for awakening them to a consciousness of their 
vocation in the progress of humanity, namely, to be 
the representatives of power and knowledge ; all 
which is an indispensable preliminary to the estab* 
lishment of the Church of the people. It was neces- 
sary that civil and religious liberty should first be 
won, and that the principle of personal moral respon- 
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sibility^ as the realisation and exponent of the uni- 
versal priesthood^ should thoroughly penetrate all the 
social relations^ and all the branches of intellectual 
life. During this long and arduous process of edu- 
cation, the Protestant divines and canonists lost l>oth 
faith and patience. Some clung to the notions of 
Christian privileges embodied in the old Clergy 
Church, and prepared a system, which, if consistently 
followed out, must have created a multitude of minor 
popes and popish communities, but, being checked 
by the strong reaction of the age, only took the 
appearance of priestly presumption or harmless super- 
stition. A more powerful and significant tendency 
IS that, to which the reaction against the individualism 
and the dead forms of the last century has given 
birth in our own days in Europe, — a tendency, which 
in Germany called forth the romantic school of lite- 
rature, and in England a party, distinguished for 
moral earnestness and learning, which insists upon 
the exclusive ecclesiastical rights of an episcopally 
ordained clergy, legitimised by apostolical succession. 
Some of these profess a decided inclination, others 
manifest as decided an aversion to Rome ; but, as far 
as polity is concerned, such a difference is not an 
essential, but a subordinate and gradually vanishing 
one. It appears to us a mere question of national 
economy applied to the ecclesiastical domain. We 
cannot help believing, that the decisive point is the 
definition of the Church constitutionally as well as 
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doctrinally ; and once admitting that definition of it, 
on which the school of which we speak insists, we 
can logically arrive at no system but one essentially 
popish. It is a great delusion to believe that Popery 
is necessarily confined to the Pope and to Rome, and 
to suppose that the great spiritual movement of the 
sixteenth and nineteenth centuries had, in the will 
of God, in the mind of Europe, and in the solemn 
reality of the history of the human race, no other 
import and design than to produce a home-brewed 
popery, whether Anglican, Lutheran, or Calvinistic. 
If the view above developed be correct, all those, 
who consciously or unconsciously, as theologians or 
canonists, in any way or any place, attempt to bring 
the claims of the Clergy-Church into harmony with 
the Protestant confessions of faith, the Gospel, the 
practice of the Apostles, and the history of "the 
Church and its primitive laws, must be involved in 
an inextricable maze of contradictions. 

Others, running counter to this tendency, rejected 
altogether the grand idea of the Church as the divine 
institution for re-uniting the human race, thinking 
that this was the only way of escaping from the 
ghastly spectre of the Clergy-Church, and averting 
the threatened danger of a new popery. The re- 
ligious wars of the seventeenth century had laid 
waste the newly-awakened energies of the nations, 
not only in political and scientific matters, but also 
in ecclesiastical. It was after those wars, that theo- 
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logians and canonists first began (especially amongst 
Germans) to construct systems out of ideas com- 
pletely lifeless. Thus it is evident, that to this very 
day many Protestant canonists are seriously con- 
vinced, that the Church became extinct at the Re- 
formation, instead of perceiving that it then first 
began to appear in the world in that full reality, of 
which its former existence was but a shadow. 

We may thus safely affirm, that all Church polities, 
formed or imagined during this dead and dreary 
period, rest either on the remains of the earlier build- 
ing, that is, on the episcopacy of the middle ages, 
or on the mere negation of it. The universal priest- 
hood of Christians, and the all-decisive authority of 
Scripture in matters of faith are acknowledged in- 
deed as distinctive principles ; but they are employed 
in the former case only to restrict and limit the old 
priestly system, and in the latter as affording decisive 
and paramount reasons for rejecting it. 

The position which the Church of the Future 
must hold with respect to both can scarcely be doubt- 
ful, after what has been already said. The ruins of 
the old Clergy-Church must be cleared away, as well 
as those modern systems which are built up upon the 
mere denial of what was false in it ; mankind must 
be delivered from the narrow conceptions of their 
privileges as Christians embodied in the former, as 
well as from the low views of their position in God's 
world as men implied in the latter, before any really 
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living restoration of the Church can take place. But 
before we proceed to exhibit this in the immediate 
application of our fundamental principles to the 
Church of the Future, we will endeavour to explain 
what we have said by a closer examination of the 
principles of all previous Church constitutions, whe- 
ther episcopal or negative. This examination will 
serve as an immediate introduction to our attempt to 
restore the polity of the Church of the Future, by 
freeing it from both these limitations of its use- 
fulness. 

As regards Episcopacy, I have already in the 
Correspondence declared myself against every polity, 
whatever be its other conditions, which attributes 
to it a dogmatic importance : nay more, I have de- 
nounced as a heresy that view which asserts as an 
universal truth, — that an historically descended epis- 
copate is necessary to the participation of individuals 
and of nations in Christ's Church and her promises, 
and is, therefore, as a strictly logical deduction, the 
condition of the certainty of that salvation which 
Scripture assures to faith. This assertion the epis- 
copacy of the Reformed Anglican Church has never 
made ; on the contrary, the Articles of this Church 
most decidedly reject such a view, in stronger terms 
indeed than our own Protestant Confession, But 
the Church herself has never entirely overcome this 
error, in consequence partly of her one-sided consti- 
tution, partly of her Liturgy, which is not framed 
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with sufficient Kberty. With respect to the objec- 
tionable character of Episcopacy in this sense, when 
seen from an evangelical point of view, I have* I 
think, expressed myself so clearly in the Correspond- 
ence, that no one, even if he wishes it, can mis- 
understand me. 

But I have also in the second place asserteil, 
that, as a question of national polity^ an episcopal 
system might, as it appeared to me, when re- 
garded w^ithout prejudice, be even admired and 
approved, in spite of the inadmissible pretensions 
which have in various quarters attached themselves 
to it. Nay more, I have not concealed my own per- 
sonal conviction, that a free Church (I mean, of 
course, that of a great, civilised, and free nation) 
could not well be established or restored, with a pros- 
pect of successfully resisting the encroachments of 
the civil power, the dominion of fanaticism, or the 
arrogance of unbelief, and with a power of embracing 
the human elements in national life, unless full justice 
were rendered to that element of all true government, 
which episcopacy represents, the personal conscience. 

In thus recommending the episcopal element, it is 
plain that I have not in view the constitution of the 
Anglican Church. This was formed and matured 
under circumstances of peculiar disadvantage to the 
establishment of a free, popular constitution. It was 
formed in the sixteenth century, before the evange- 
lical laity were trained for their new position, and 
prepared for their new freedom, rather, we m\^t 
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say, it was in consequence adopted bodily from the 
mediseval Church; it was established during the 
seventeenth century, on the principle of opposition 
to Presbyterianism, and the political claims of the 
laity. The episcopacy of this constitution appears 
to me to be in its best form but a fragment of the 
evangelical and apostolic Church polity, though the 
same may be said of the systems which have endea- 
voured to supplant it. It is as much entangled in a 
merely negative opposition, and injurious one-sided- 
ness, as its original opponent, Presbyterianism, which 
arose out of the denial of the undue claims and 
pretensions of the earlier episcopal Church, and op- 
position to its bloody persecutions, rather than out 
of the assertion of any positive principle. It was 
no doubt at first the design of this Presbyterianism 
to develope itself into a free and complete polity ; 
but, from the passion for negation which then reigned, 
and the preponderance of the ministry in its coun- 
cils, it soon became stifi" and unplastic, and showed 
itself harsh, narrow, and bigoted, wherever it at- 
tained to power. Both the Episcopacy and Presby- 
terianism, of which we speak, acknowledge in their 
creeds the universality of the Church on the one 
hand, and of the Christian priesthood on the other. 
But Episcopacy, it seems to me, was as puzzled 
what to do with the universal priesthood, as Presby- 
terianism with Catholicity. For, granted that the 
old episcopal constitution represented but very im- 
j^erfectly the idea of the Church, it by no means 
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followed, that a mere negation of it was, on that 
account, a complete, and therefore a truly free con- 
stitution. It would be a sm against history to ascribe 
to that episcopacy alone those errors and perils 
which, in truth, it has for the most part in common 
with its negation. Every spiritual corporation, whe- 
ther under one spiritual head (which is most consist- 
ent with the idea of a body), or under several, or 
when quite democratic in form, has necessarily a 
tendency to over- rate the ministry committed to it, 
to consider itself as the whole, instead of a part called 
to a particular oflSce with respect to the whole, and 
on this to ground an assumption of power and pleni- 
potentiality. This tendency in the Christian mi- 
nistry not only encroaches upon the rights of the 
Christian people, but also leads to superstitious views 
of the oflSce itself. For it tends of necessity to 
obscure more and more the feeling of the xmiversal 
priesthood, and of the purely spiritual nature of its 
sacrifice, and, imless we entirely misunderstand the 
history of the Christian religion, can even lead to a 
complete misconception of the spiritual character of 
Christianity altogether. The most general evil, 
however, which such views produce is this, that they 
lead men to judge the civil side of ecclesiastical rela- 
tions from an exclusively theological point of view, 
and to make a question of conscience out of a 
question of polity. This we take leave to call 
priestcraft, and we consider it the danger to which 
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all Clergy-Churches, as such, are exposed, — that is, 
all ecclesiastical communities, in which the body of 
the clergy, practically at least, steps into the place 
of the Christian people, and makes itself alone the 
Church. The Lutheran clergy have exhibited this 
spirit of priestcraft under their consistorial polity, 
and the Calvinist under their presbyterian form of 
government, as much as the Oriental, Koman, and 
Anglican bishops ; it was manifested as much at 
Wittenberg, Geneva, and Dort, as at Jerusalem, 
Rome, and Canterbury. The principle of the uni- 
versal priesthood of Christians has been too often 
lost sight of by them all, and with it perished the 
consciousness of the spiritual rights belonging to the 
Christian people in the Church and her administra- 
tion. But we repeat what we have said in the 
Correspondence. If we look to the bottom of this 
subject, we shall find that the nations of Christendom 
have to ascribe to themselves a considerable part of 
the blame. The clergy have, for the most part, 
been brought into this false and confused position by 
the love of the people growing cold. For when love 
was lukewarm zeal grew cold, and the cheerful 
activity of the laity in the Church disappeared. 
Thus, first the ancient diaconate died out ; then the 
presbytery was crippled by the bishops, where there 
were bishops, and where there were no bishops by 
the tyranny of the theologians ; and, finally, their 
tyranny over the true Church was claimed by the 
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state^ the child of the later centuries of the world, as 
ltd inheritance, and granted amidst the acclamations 
of the nations. 

EpiBcopacy has, however, no doubt a one-sidedness 
and openness to abuse, which must be considereil 
peculiar to it, in that, namely, it conceives the his- 
torical continuity of the episcopal office to be essential 
to the legitimacy of the ministry. So far then it 
may be affirmed, that it leads men more directly 
than any other form to consider the Church, and the 
participation of its members in the redemption of 
Christ and the gifts of the Holy Spirit, as insepara- 
bly attached to the outward historical descent of 
that ministry, and thus to corrupt the doctrines of 
Redemption, Justification, and the Sacraments, by 
giring to them a Judaical meaning. This is, in our 
opinion, to deny and crucify Christ. 

Now the Swedish Church, though episcopal, has 
never betrayed such tendencies; as indeed Protestant* 

* It may be well to observe here expressly, that in speak- 
ing of the two main divisions of evangelical Christendom, in tliis 
and other parts of my work, I have employed the term " Pro- 
testant" instead of " Lutheran ;" following in this the common 
usage of "Reformed" for " Calvinistic' These two terms, 
thus employed, fully answer to one another ; whilst the terms 
" Lutheran" and " Reformed " belong each to different modes of 
speaking. The former terms are also grounded on history. 
All evangelical Churches consider themselves, as distinguished 
from the unimproved Church of Rome, reformed or improved ; 
but those which owe their ecclesiastical form to Calvin first ap- 
propriated this title. Thus the Swiss, Dutch, Scjotcli, and even 
the English, are generally and correctly called Reformed Chris- 
tiaiiB. We can scarcely however, judging from their confes- 
sions, call the English Calvinists ; many German Reformed 
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Churches in general have never attached so much 
importance to questions of poUty, as the Reformed 
Churches under every form have done. But the 
Swedish Church is not the less for that a Clergy 
Church. The personal power of the bishops is 
merely moderated by a consistory or cathedral chapter 
in each diocese, and by the union of the representative 
government of the state with that of the Church. 
In fact the clergy have an important share in the 
election of political representatives, and all the bishops 
have seats in the Parliament. The laity possess no 
immediate ecclesiastical rights beyond the bounds of 
their own parishes ; in these they take a part in that 
Church council (or vestry), which exists in every 
parish, but its powers are inconsiderable. The right 
of the congregation with respect to the presentation 
to livings, which are not directly in the gift of the 
Crown or the consistory, extends only to their being 
permitted to choose one out of three or four can- 



Churches have also given up essential and distinctive points of 
Calvin's doctrinal system, without ceasins to be Reformed 
Christians, as distinguished from Lutheran. We therefore prefer 
the common term "Reformed" to "Calvinistic." In the same 
way all evangelical Churches are Protestant, in as far as they 
agree with that historical protest or declaration of rights advanced 
by their Lutheran brethren at Augsburg ; but the latter have a 
peculiar right to the title of Protestant Churches, as distin- 
guished from the Reformed. I take this opportunity of re- 
marking, that I have purposely employed the term Ztttheranic, 
as distinct from Lutheran^ to indicate that dogmatic system, not 
so much founded by Luther personally, as built upon him, 
which is now represented by tnose who style themselves Old 
Luther^s. 
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didates submitted to them by the consistory. There 
are no joint synods of clergy and laity. The Swedish 
diet, as fSEir as an assembly in which both ecclesiastical 
and civil business is transacted can be, is really what 
the English Parliament was to be by a political fiction. 
The penances of the Church consist in corporal pun- 
ishments, which may be decreed by the spiritual as 
well as temporal courts. It is evident that the Swedish 
constitution, like the liturgy, presents to us in a 
stereotyped form an evangelical Protestant Church 
of the sixteenth century, — the State Church of a 
Church State. The second Church State is, or rather 
was, Geneva. Its fundamental principle is, that the 
governing body, composed of elders and clergy, has 
the power to fill up the vacancies which occur in 
their number ; and this right gives to the old Presby- 
terianism just as much of the unfree character of a 
Clergy Church, as marks the Reformed or Protestant 
episcopacy. 

No one convinced of these historical facts will 
expect, from any of the principal forms of national 
Churches now in existence, that benefit which the 
polity of a Church is capable of bestowing. For all 
these constitutions have proceeded more or less from 
a one-sided conception, which leaves out of sight that 
antithetical and limiting truth, which is needed to 
complete the idea ; they are in fact but fragments of 
the shattered idea of the Church of Christ. Whoever 
has arrived at this conviction will also be able to 
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pronounce an Impartial judgment on both those 
systems, which arose in the last century out of the 
feeling of that one-sidedness of which we complain, 
and in opposition to those priestly pretensions ; one 
in the state, the other in a perfect estrangement from 
the state. By the former we mean the dictatorship 
of the temporal government. In Geneva, and in all 
polities modelled after that of Geneva, this dictator- 
ship arose at the very begininng, from the consistent 
following out of the idea of the identity of Church 
and State, — at first a magnificent error, soon after- 
wards a mournful anachronism. For soon in face of 
that state stood a close, that is, self-renewing cor- 
poration, in which the clergy had a preponderating 
influence, while the people as a congregation had 
i^one. 

That form of state dictatorship, which arose in the 
German Protestant Church, rested decidedly on. the 
feeling of the laity, that they were the brethren of 
the clergy, and endowed with equal privileges. This 
is the reason, that, notwithstanding its iUiberal cha- 
racter, it was willingly adopted and tolerated, as a 
protest against the Lutheranic priestly assumptions. 
The canonists did their duty; they made the fact 
into law. The real or presumptive authority of 
the clerical corporations of the Lutheranic Clergy 
Church was transferred to the Lutheranic govem- 
mfent, as the supposed representative of the Christian 
laity, while, however, no regard was paid to the 
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rights of the Christian people in their local con- 
gregation. A step farther, and all authority in 
ecclesiastical concerns was transferred to the govern- 
ment, simply as such ; and thus even a Koman 
Catholic government assumed it. We cannot, there- 
fore, consider this system, even in its original form, 
as a constitution, as embodying the lawful freedom 
of the Church; and therefore call it, as its most 
honourable title, a dictatorship, meaning however 
by the term the well-known consistorial system as at 
present existing. 

The other protest was that of the Independents, 
who advanced the doctrine of the so-called separation 
of Church and State, and founded the Voluntary 
System. As the dictatorship we have just described 
has the merit of having protected the Church from 
the unfounded claims of the clergy, before such pro- 
tection could be afforded by a free national Church 
polity ; so it must be allowed that the Independents 
have the merit of having asserted and established the 
inalienable rights of the congregation, (that is, in the 
highest sense, of the Christian laity, which is neces- 
sarily composed of local congregations,) against State 
Churches as well as Clergy Churches, against sys- 
tems of police as well as systems of dogmatism. 
But, from leaving out of sight the other side of the 
idea of the Church, it necessarily followed that Inde- 
pendentism, having started with asserting the rights 
of the fundamental unit of Church life, the local 
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congregation^ should continue to regard this as its 
highest manifestation, as the Church herself, and 
should degrade the ecclesiastical liberty it achieved 
into a liberty exterior to the national life. By its 
first one-sided view (that is, by leaving Catholicity out 
of sight) it incapacitated itself from exhibiting to 
the world, at any rate in practice, a great Church- 
communion ; by the second (that is, the neglect of 
Nationality) it nearly relapsed into the errors of 
the Middle Ages, and even into Papacy. The Papacy, 
from its inherent enmity to nationality, disturbed as 
far as it could that divine law, according to which 
Christianity is developed around the divinely ap- 
pointed centres of independent nations and states. 
Independentism with its American gospel and canon 
law, — the doctrine of what is styled the separation 
of Church and State, — loses the idea of Nationality 
as well as of Catholicity. While it protests against 
the state, the nation escapes from it. Its adherents 
desire freedom, and fall into a mischievous servitude, 
— the clergy under the fanaticism of a local congre- 
gation or its majority, the congregation under the 
one-sided dogmatism of their preacher, tempered by 
no historical development. There is in this respect 
especially a very remarkable similarity between the 
theory of Independentism and the Monasticism of 
the middle ages. Like the latter, it does not find 
the pure expression of the Christian character in the 
civil relations assigned it by God, but shrinks from 
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an encounter with the worid, instead of joyfullT and 
hopefully opposing it with faith, and penetniting it 
with love. Despairing of the renovation of the 
national Churches, held in bondage by the state, or 
in the far worse slavery of worldliness, Indepen- 
dentism forgets time and hour, and looks even u]>on 
the present, that lugrd-won inheritance of centuries, 
as having absolutely no real existence. In this de- 
spair it is for beginning every thing afresh, as if the 
past had yielded no experience, and formed no insti- 
tutions, as if no Christian state existed, — led away 
in this by American orators, who, like many others 
before them, make a virtue of necessity. And thus 
people have been brought to perceive in an embrj-o 
condition the height of perfection, and in the point 
of commencement, at which America naturally her- 
self stands, the end and haven of all development. 
We may deplore this one-sidedness and delusion, and 
yet recognise the great worth of Independentism, as 
presenting us with one of the necessary elements in 
the constitution of the Church, and bestow our ad- 
miration on the Christian earnestness and zeal of its 
confessors and teachers. John Owen preached the 
doctrine of liberty of conscience with even more 
power and fearlessness than his contemporary Bishop 
Taylor, — not, as a later age, in unbelief but in 
faith, — not in a sense hostile to the Church, but for 
the Church's sake. 

This view of previous and existing ecclesiastic^ul 
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polities may appear to different minds either true or 
false ; but whoever recognises it as true in all essen- 
tial particulars, must inevitably regard the one-sided 
pretensions to universal truth, and demands of uni- 
versal recognition, set up by any of those systems, as 
nearly equally unfounded. Let us not, however, be 
misunderstood. We do not look for the welfare of 
the Church in the adoption of a number of hostile 
principles and forms, joined together in subordination 
to no leading idea, and forming no organic whole. If 
this were enough, we need only adopt the constitu- 
tion of the episcopal Church of the United States, 
without doubt the most remarkable phenomenon in 
the history of ecclesiastical polity during this and 
the last century. She has recognised and secured the 
rights, not only of the inferior Clergy, but also of 
the laity, both in the legislative and administrative 
departments of Church government. While she has 
preserved, by means of bishops, the principle of per- 
sonal conscience in the wider spheres of Church life, 
she has, on the one side, outflanked Rome ; and, on 
the other, offered more than it was possible for stem 
Presby terianism or isolating Independentism to offer. 
She gives to the laity wider privileges than Presby- 
terianism could give, and exhibits to the Independents 
the spectacle of independent local congregations, 
actually coalescing into one organic whole, acting in 
brotherly and orderly co-operation. Finally, she se- 
cures the liberty of the individual, whether clergyman 
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or layman^ far more effectually than those other con- 
stitutions. The clergyman is not a servant of the 
congregation, but an officer of the Church, while 
the layman is protected from the fanaticism and 
tyranny of mob-orators ; both of them rest no longer 
on the fancies or caprices of an individual or a num- 
ber of individuals, but take their stand on the broad 
historical basis of their own Church, that of their 
mother- country, that of Christendom. Moreover, dog- 
matism is tempered by a liturgy at once historical 
and national, — a far more likely means of producing 
unity than all the dogmatical formula) of the schools; 
while the recent deposition of one bishop, and the 
suspension of another, not on account of doctrine but 
of offences against morality, show with what vigour 
this Church carries out her ecclesiastical discipline. 

With such a constitution it is easy to comprehend 
how this Church — the only great organic structure 
of the New World, — which may justly be called Ca- 
tholic as well as purely national and evangelical, 
should, from small and arduous commencements, have 
already spread with such living energy over the 
whole Union, approving and manifesting herself more 
and more as a national Church. But allowing her all 
this merit, — a merit scarcely at all acknowledged in 
Europe, or even in England, — we cannot perceive even 
in this Church the solution of our problem, or recog- 
nise in her the perfect form of the Church of the Fu- 
ture. The old antagonistic elements are only placed 
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in outward juxtaposition^ not intimately blended 
and fused together. They stand, therefore, in an 
attitude of hostility, neither understanding nor re- 
conciled to each other. This is proved by the late 
theological quarrels in that Church, to which, how- 
ever, we owe Bishop M^Ilvaine's work, and other 
noble testimonies to evangelical truth. It is from this 
lack of organic reconstruction, that, finally, she has 
lost the opportunity, for a long time, if not for ever, 
of drawing into her own conununion, on the one 
hand, the Methodists of America with their well- 
known episcopal predilections, and, on the other, 
the orthodox Independents, among whom is to be 
found so much moral earnestness, true piety, and 
sound critical learning. 
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CHAP, IV. 

THE PRDfClPLES XECESSAKT TO THE COJCPLETK RKSTOKA- 
TIOX or AS KTAXOEUCAL CHrKCH POUTY. 

''What then do you want?** it vrill now bo adked. 
"Former constitutiond do not satisty tou: you will 
not hear at all, it would seem, of the oonsidtorial 
system. English Episcopacy is, in your opinion, but 
a fragment ; its counterpart, the Presby terianism of 
Greneva, Holland, and Scotland, is notliing better; 
Independentism is a mere disintegrating negation; 
even the American constitution falls short of your 
requirements ; and with all these objections you still 
desire an episcopal polity. What then would you 
have ?" To this most natural and open question, I feel 
bound (now that I have begun to defend the pro* 
fession put forth in the Correspondence) to return an 
equally open and explicit answer. My desire then 
is, that we should mould into a more perfect form 
what we already possess in the United Evangelical 
Church of Germany; and this, because I am con- 
vinced, that if we regard the matter in the true 
light, and call things by their proper names, wo hIuiU 
find that the very ruins and embryos of our ccclcMi- 
astical institutions constitute a foundation, and bu{)- 
ply materials, for something far higher and more 
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complete than any thing the above-named Churches 
liave obtained or even sought for. My firm convic- 
tion is, that if we fearlessly and harmoniously apply 
the evangelical principles expounded in a former part 
of this treatise, the restoration of a free constitution 
to the German Evangelical Church will proceed, as it 
were, spontaneously, and find living points with which 
to connect itself, even in those phenomena and forms of 
the present, which seem most alien from Church life. 
We must, however, for this purpose, get rid of the 
narrownesses and confused terminology of the Clergy 
Churches, and endeavour, in faith and love, to draw 
forth our proposed restoration, according to the true 
idea of the Church, from the inmost heart of the 
present, not to construct it out of the dead bones of 
the past. In order that we may feel more distinctly 
what must be the indestructible foundation of such 
a restoration, we will now draw a few practical con- 
clusions from tlie relations, which we have already 
proved to subsist between the universal priesthood of 
Christians, and the special office of the Christian 
ministry. 

The divine Word of redeeming love has come to 
man, — primarily through the conscience and reason, 
more clearly by the Law and the Gospel. Mankind 
has thus become a priestly community, and in- 
dividual men, as members of this community, are 
priests, that is, they enjoy immediate intercourse with 
God. Or, to put the same truth into the language 
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of moral philosophy, cveiy man in whom that voice 
lias awakened, to whom that message has sounded, 
becomes, in the fullest sense, a morally responsible 
being. All such men, are not only called, but en- 
abled to deal with the things of this world, ns priestH 
(that is, as personally responsible, immortal creatures), 
for the advancement of the kingdom of truth and 
love; that is to say, to act on the ground of free 
moral principle, not from the natural centre of their 
own individuality, under the slavery of selfishness. 

This calling implies two things ; first, the divinttly 
appointed ministry, which proclaims this t^alvation ; 
and secondly, the Church privileges of those who 
accept it. The Church owes its existence to thcj 
Word, but the ministry of this Word exists only for 
the Church, and in the Church. Christ is the head 
of the Church, of His Church, which is therefore 
called His body, that is, as it were, His corporate 
society. Every thing, therefore, which is necessary 
for the welfare and maintenance of this body, must be 
done in Christ's name, that is, on the ground of His 
command to preach the Gospel, and with immediate 
reference to God. Every socijil act, done with this 
immediate reference to God, belongs to Church life, 
as contra-distinguished from that life which looks to 
God mediately^ that is, through the intervention of 
the world, which is called cioiL Thus we have 
necessarily two ministries ; first, the ministry of the 
declaration of the Word, that is, in the widest sense. 
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that of preachers and pastors ; secondly, the ministry 
to which is committed the internal government of the 
Church. The latter office arises only as a conse- 
quence of the former. When the ministry of the 
Word gathers around it a more or less numerous 
body of believers, and thus gives rise to a congre- 
gation, the second office becomes necessary. The ob- 
ject of this second office is, to give to such an union 
of believing men freedom and opportunity for that 
formation of its internal life, which is necessary to 
constitute it a true community. This ministry then 
exists for itself, even less than the first. It is merely 
a means and an instrument for a certain end. It is 
intended to preserve the purity of the preaching of 
the Word in the congregation, and to secure the ex- 
ercise of Christian, and, therefore, spiritual discipline 
and government in the ecclesiastical sphere, the 
domain of love. The former ministry was instituted 
by Christ himself, and is therefore grounded on 
divine right : the second is also grounded on divine 
right, but mediately^ through the divine right which 
is inherent in human society, or the state. To those 
then who have chosen, as the business of their life, the 
preaching of the Word, and the pastoral care of a con- 
gregation, and have been called to this office, we give 
the distinctive name of clergymen. Both orders, 
however, whether clergymen or rulers, will need 
assistants for the due exercise of their ministry. So 
that we shall of necessity find three orders in the 
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Church : the pastoral order^ composed of those who 
have the cure of souls ; the order of rulers ; and, con- 
nected with both of these, the order of assistants. 
The first office can only be exercised towards a 
limited number of men, a congregation haying a fixed 
place of assembly, and is commonly connected with a 
local congregation, a parish (irapoiKlay parochia), 
whose preachers and pastors are therefore called their 
parochial ministers (in German, Pfarrevy from paro* 
chus). The parish may be in town or country, large 
or small, rich or poor, but the pastoral office is ever 
one and the same, and can admit of no inequality or 
essential difference. On this principle, our Church 
rightly assumes, that there can and ought to be but 
one ordination for it. The distinctive character of 
our bishops then, if we are to have them, cannot 
rest upon any difference of ministry in the pastoral 
domain. 

Our second order is that of rulers. The supre- 
macy of the Church is vested in the whole congrega- 
tion. The conscience of mankind, so far as they are 
gathered by faith into the Church, is the highest 
expression of the believing body as a whole. This 
body can, however, only be seen as a whole in the 
history of the kingdom of God ; in the actual world 
it is quite incapable of being represented. The general 
sense of the body works now through Christian 
literature and public opinion, as once through general 
canons, oecumenic councils, and papal decrees. By 
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this universal Church I do not however mean what is 
termed the invisible Church, that is, the body of 
those who have in their inmost hearts become par- 
takers of Christ, and are living in union with him by 
faith. With this body, which is known to God 
alone, we have nothing to do in our present inquiry. 
This divine body is invisible in the local congrega- 
tion as well us in the universal congregation, in the 
present race of men, as well as in those generations 
which have succeeded one another from the beginning 
until the present day ; and it will remain invisible 
till the day of the revelation of the perfected kingdom 
of God. In fact, even in the state the band of 
really good citizens and true lovers of their country 
is invisible, yet in the state the outward act is mainly 
regarded ; how much more then must true believers 
be so in the Church, where the inward motive is 
every thing. This then is the invisible Church. But 
the Church which Christ founded upon earth is the 
visible community of those who believe in his name, 
as Richard Rothe and Stahl have incontestably and 
philosophically demonstrated. The invisibility of the 
visible Church is an invention of the theologians. It 
came most opportunely to help the canonists out of 
their diflSculty in finding the sovereign person of the 
Church, whom they had lost sight of on the downfall 
of the Church of the Clergy. All that had in the 
existing world successively been offered to them, — 
the divines, the consistorial courts, the prince of the 
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country, — failed to answer their purpose ; and when 
in the last century (a considerable time previous to 
Rousseau) a spirited man (PfaiF) had the boldness to 
think and to assert, that the long-lost supreme repre- 
sentative of the Church was after all the congrega- 
tion, the conception of the Church had already so far 
shrunk into that of a local assembly, or become 
ossified into that of a State Church, that tlie real 
idea of the universal Church could not grow out of 
the truth he declared. 

Such, in brief, is the history of this fiction of the 
invisible Church. In this and all other parts of the 
present treatise we speak of the visible community 
or Church of the Lord, — of mankind in its process 
of restoration, as presented to us in families, congre- 
gations, tribes, nations, and states. With regard to 
this community, then, we repeat, the whole is not 
capable of being represented. For, thinlc as highly as 
we will of general councils, they were yet very im- 
perfect, and unfree representations of the clergy, 
nay, rather of but a portion of the clergy, while in 
them the congregations, the Christian people, were 
not represented at all; unless any one chooses to 
consider the co-operation of the Byzantine emperors, 
their empresses, chamberlains, aides-de-camp, favour- 
ites, and the whole court of Constantinople, with the 
life-guards and the army in the back-ground, as a 
substitute for the conscience of the people. A visible 
universal Church would presuppose an universal state, 
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such as the old Roman state imagined itself to be, 
when it ceased to be a nation, and such as the new Ro- 
man empire strove to constitute itself, before the Ger- 
manic races had become the adult nations of modern 
Europe. Particular Christian states are the highest 
manifestations of that universal life of mankind, which 
cannot be represented as a whole, and exhibit the 
nearest actual approach to that community in which 
the supreme 'earthly authority resides. There is no 
government on earth beyond the state, that is, ex- 
terior to national life, above the state's authority. 
This holds good, of course, in ecclesiastical matters 
also, (inasmuch as they refer to social acts performed 
on earth), in Christian nations which have attained 
their majority, and have become conscious of their 
independence. A Christian nation, then, so far as it 
presents itself as an evangelical National Church, 
forms in our view the supreme body. Between this 
highest unit and the local congregation, or parish, 
will stand the provincial and the district community, 
or Church. The spheres of ecclesiastical government 
in each of these may vary in extent, but in all of 
them the spiritual supremacy rests with the whole 
body, which we call the congregation^ the ecclesia or 
Church of the New Testament. This follows as 
naturally from what we have before said, as that in 
this congregation the ministry of the Word subsists 
as a divine institution ; whilst, at the same time, the 
advancement of the kingdom of God, the kingdom 
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of progressive moral conscioiisness^ mu^ ever be 
recc^nised as the main aim, the end and object of all 
government whatsoever. The power which Wlong^ 
to the office of spiritual government is, therefore.* we 
conceive, the same as that which canon lawyers call 
the authority of jurisdiction, in contradistinction to 
the authority of the order, that is, in this case« of 
the ministerial order, or the ministry of the Word. 

Every one, then, invested with the office of ecclesi- 
astical ruler must have received it from and in the 
Church of Christ, even as the Apostles received it 
from and in Christ, when he called them to be rulers 
of that community, which should in process of time 
be formed around them, who were the witnesses of 
what he had said and done. Every ecclesiastical 
ruler, whatever office he hold, who wishes to be a 
partaker of the Church of Christ, must have received 
his office of church-government from that Church ; 
for she has taken the place of Christ iu the kingdom 
of the Spirit. He must, therefore, have been called 
and appointed by the congregation. He may be, to 
use the ordinary phrase, either a spiritual or a secular 
person; but he must be, in every case and in the 
very first place, a real churchman, a priest in the 
true sense, recognised as such, and called in conse- 
quence to bear office. The question, whether an 
ecclesiastical or secular person should be appointed 
in preference to a particular department of church- 
government, must depend upon the functions of the 
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office itself, whether they incline more to spiritual or 
temporal affairs; whether they belong more to the 
sphere of love, or to that of law. Divines acting 
and ad\'ising for themselves as a body, are, as history 
and experience both teach us, but prejudiced and 
narrow-minded men of business ; and even the best 
and wisest of their number have never ventured to 
handle questions of law without doing more harm 
than good. The first fact may be in part explained 
by the false position of every corporation which acts 
in lieu of the whole community ; — it considers the 
maintenance of its office as the great end of its ex- 
istence, and regards its authority as unlimited. This 
rock, on which all corporations have split, is in 
spiritual matters particularly dangerous ; for in this 
case not only law but truth is in question, and that 
very truth, which is before and above all law what- 
soever. The inward reason that law has always 
fared so ill at the hands of divines is, that its ad- 
ministration leads them into a field most widely re- 
moved from their own sphere. It is a fact, and one 
easily accounted fol*, that clergymen find it more 
difficult than others to recognise the supreme majesty 
and unconditional claims of justice in human affairs, 
and to estimate the right or wrong of an action apart 
from the motives which led to it. Thus Augustine in- 
jured the law of divorce, by confounding inward dispo- 
sition and outward action, morality and law ; and the 
whole law of divorce in the Western Church has ever 
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since been suffering from the effects of this sentimen- 
talism. We would not, therefore, propose to confide to 
the clergy the purely judicial functions of Church go- 
vernment, any more than those of merely outward ad- 
ministration ; for instance, the management of Church 
property. But it would, indeed, be strange, if we con- 
sidered that the ordination of a minister, or his institu- 
tion to a cure of souls (both evidently acts of Christian 
government in the Church) could take place without 
the personal intervention of a clergyman, and the 
free exercise of his conscience. For the same reason 
it would seem unnatural, if, whilst declining to 
attribute to the clergy judicial functions, we would 
not allow them personally to take part in all that 
concerns the maintenance of the internal discipline 
of the Church. However, be the ecclesiastical officer 
a clergyman or a layman, he must ever recognise a 
double sovereignty, — from within that of the con- 
gregation, from without that of the civil government. 
Some remarks seem necessary on both these points, 
as well to explain my meaning, as to obviate mis- 
conception. As regards the first assertion, I may 
probably be accused by canonists, or by Haller's 
disciples, with being a preacher of the sovereignty of 
the people. For as divines frequently find it more 
easy and pleasant to condemn a man for heresy and 
blasphemy, than to convince him of his error by an 
appeal to reason and history ; so the canonists are 
§ver ready with charges of revolutionary sentiments 
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and high treason^ when any one (especially if he does 
not belong to their craft) says anything which does 
not square with their system. To such I would now 
plainly declare, that I have made use of these ex- 
pressions after mature consideration, and that they 
would perhaps do well to reflect a little before im- 
pugning my position. The Spirit of God is given 
to the Church, to the faithful laity as well as their 
clergy ; or, as the Apostle says, " to the saints (be- 
lievers) who are with the bishops and deacons.'* 
(Phil. i. 1.) Now, surely, there can be no supremacy 
above the Spirit of God. In other words, there can 
be no power in the moral order of the world above 
the universal conscience of man, allowed to act freely 
and independently. Free and unfettered it must be, 
for the waters of the Divine Spirit can only flow 
forth pure from an unpolluted source, and for the 
purity of the source nothing less is required than 
the complete personal responsibility, and therefore 
complete freedom of conscience, of the individual. 
This moral order of the world is represented by the 
Church ; but so long as mankind continues in its 
present historical, and to us the only conceivable 
condition, the Church must move within the limits 
of the state, that is, in the sphere of law, and there- 
fore of civil government. For we must not forget 
that government, whatever form it may have, is the 
first necessary of society : law presupposes govern- 
ment, that is, a power to carry it into efiect But 
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Jua imperfect organisation of humanity^ this in- 
distinct utterance of the universal conscience^ is not 
enough to satisfy the cravings of man's heart ; there 
endures in the human hearty deep and inextinguish- 
able — like the dream of childhood amidst the stonns 
of life — a longing desire for that unity^ blessedness, 
and freedom for which mankind were created ; and 
strangely distorted are the images produced by the 
reflection of this idea in the concave mirror of reality. 
Thus we find the ideal of the Church an object of 
desire before the Incarnation of the Godhead, when 
the Church (that is, mankind incorporated in the 
Church) had not yet attained a visible existence 
upon earth. Thus, again, more tlian two thousand 
years later, after the internal decay and violent 
destruction of the Romanic states, we meet with a 
caricature of the ideal of humanity, at a time when 
the absolute governments of those states liad crushed 
freedom of conscience, and when in consequence 
belief in Christianity had with that freedom vanished 
from the hearts of the people. We allude to the 
Republic of Plato, and to the French Revolution. 
The Platonic Republic reveals more clearly than 
anything else that earnest search after the ideal of 
the Church, which possessed the minds of thoughtful 
men before the coming of Christ; and we may 
plainly trace the distorted features of the ideal of 
humanity, in those political theories of the universal 
rights of man, which paved the way for the great 
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French Revolution ; and more recently still in the 
dreams and infatuations of Communism^ or Socialism^ 
or by whatever name we call that matricidal system, 
which sprang from the political economy which has 
usurped the throne of political wisdom and of con- 
science, — that indignant outcry against the idolatry 
of Mammon. The Reformation — by means of 
its positive principle of faith, a principle which 
appealed to the free conscience, the inward disposi- 
tion, the moral feelings, and its assertion of the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers, and consequent moral 
responsibility of the individual, — saved one half of 
Europe, in spite of the Peasant war, of persecution, 
of the stake, and finally of the League, from that 
destructive flame, which two centuries and a half 
afterwards broke out in France, and even now, after 
half a century, continues to smoulder amongst the 
exclusively Roman Catholic nations. But dreams 
are witnesses for the Spirit, and caricatures of the 
divine bear witness to the divine reality, even against 
their will. The Christian community does possess 
the spiritual sovereignty, in every sphere of Church 
life, be it wider or narrower, the national Church or 
the parish congregation, in spite of all those dreams, 
errors, and distortions, which, at all events, are much 
more nearly connected with the reality in the history 
of the human mind, than prejudiced or supei^cial 
observers may imagine. Thus much, then, may 
suffice for explaining and defending our position. 
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Now, in determining the relation which subHistfl 
between the officers of the Church and the govern- 
ment of the state, we start from the axiom, that civil 
order and civil authority are as much of God as is 
the Church. Ecclesiastical officers do not therefore 
in virtue of their office cease to be subjects. Biit 
we cannot on that account regard them as officers of 
the state, unless we choose to confuse one of the 
• simplest conceptions by the use of a jKirvcrsc termi- 
nology. It is however quite conceivable, that whilst 
Zion was beleaguered, and the powers of government 
and administration in the Church were lamed, the 
. evangelical governments of Protestant states miglit 
rightly undertake, in faith and as members of the 
Church, the provisional administration of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. The heads of the clergy, whose office it 
was to guard Zion's well of salvation, deserted their 
post and went over to the enemy ; the people found 
the well choked up with rubbish, and on clearing it 
out discovered the keys of the Church lying* at the 
bottom. Those who were capable of bearing arms 
ii\ this righteous cause committed their new-found 
treasure to their valiant leader, as the first Protestant 
Christian in the land, and were not displeased to see 
that he refused, even to those of the clergy who were 
well disposed to the faith of the Gospel, the chief 
control of the spring: for the people justly feared 
that these might fall into the same error as their 
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predecessors, and regard their body as the Church, 
their human authority as divine truth, and their 
broken cisterns as the fountains of eternal life. The 
elevation of Prussia to the rank of an European 
power, and to be the representative of the collective 
intellectual consciousness of Germany, first made it 
possible to put an end to this state of embarrassment 
and imperfection. 

If, then, we look around us, with especial reference 
to Prussia, and search for the materials of a truer con- 
stitution in the various oflSces and spheres of Church 
life, we shall care very little whether the representa- 
tives of the internal or external life of the Church 
wear a black coat or a blue, — whether they belong 
to the Church or to the state, — whether they derive 
their oflSces from the canon or the common law. 
Both these colours have saved the Church more than 
once, by faithful word and bold confession in life and 
death, as well as by heroic deeds before God and the 
world. Nor will it perplex, but rather comfort and 
edify us, if we find that one or other life-giving 
Christian idea has first appeared among us in the 
garb of philosophy and science, or of poetry and 
literature. If the laity, as governors and officers, 
have done much for Church government by means of 
the state during the time of its dictatorship, they 
have effected not less, yea still more, for Christian 
life, by intellectual means during the same time, that 
is, during the last three hundred years, especially 
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during the last eeTenrr. They haTe« in t!acu in 
Protestant Gennany generally* and in Pra^sia ]>ar- 
ticularly, recovered to the Church the entirv social 
as well as intellectual life of man. Kant s dootrino 
of the freedom of the moral sense in man foundcil on 
the independence of the moral law written in his 

I conscience, — as being the law of the divine govern- 
ment of the world, and therefore higher than all 
natural power, — did more for the resuscitation of 
Christian life, than all the dry dogmatism of tho 
watchmen of Zion had done for centuries. FiohteV 
Idealism led him, and many thousands with him, to 
long for that eternal life in God, which Christianity 
announces, but in which those divines could discover 
only a dry article of faith, as far as this world is 
concerned, and, as regards the future stiitc of tho 
fioul, only a comfortable eternity of monotonous ex- 
istence. Schelling's great fundamental idea of tho 
Infinite and Absolute as the eternal source and foun- 
dation of the finite and conditional, as well as his 
doctrine of the divine unity of aU life though it 
appears to us in antagonistic forms, have given to 
the ideas of the spiritual world that independence of 
the merely outward and historical, which Christianity 
presupposes and requires for the right understanding 
of its divine doctrines, and of which it actually 
assures believers by the inward experience of their 
hearts. 

y 2 
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Lastly, far from repudiating, we would ackowledge 
with humble thankfulness that Church life, which has 
sprung up silently, and for the most part unperceived, 
in the heart of the people. We do not mean here 
what the people has done as a nation. Is not the life 
of the Protestant nations of Europe, during the last 
three centuries, written with letters of light in the 
world's history ? Has not the general conviction of 
the moral responsibility of the individual, and the 
assertion of the inseparable bond which exists be- 
tween morality and religion, gone forth from 
them? Nay, more: have not both of these prin- 
ciples been worked out by them (taking them as a 
whole), almost exclusively in some respects, with a 
preponderating influence in all? We speak not of 
this here. We speak of that great work which 
individuals, apparently isolated and unknown to the 
world, " the quiet in the land," have carried on in 
silence during the last tens of years, in the inmost 
domain of Christianity, the field of active ministering 
love. But, after all, of what consequence is it to us, 
whether a truth necessary for man, and an act bene- 
ficial to man, comes to life in what is called the 
Church, or in the world, amongst the clergy or the 
laity, so long as it contains a truly Christian prin- 
ciple ? But this must be the case with every thing 
good, if it be true — with every thing true, if it be 
good ; for all goodness and truth are in the highest 
gense identical. He who does not believe that 
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every thing true and good is Christian, has no proper 
faith in Christianity : and he who is afraid of them, 
is, if not unbelieving, at least very weak in faith. 
All true life has its root in Christianity, often, It is 
true, without being aware of it. We have been 
Uving, for generations and centuries, more than we 
are aware, in a Christian atmosphere. Christianity 
has penetrated more deeply than we suspect into our 
language and social organization. Many cannot see 
the forest for the very multitude of its trees, nor the 
sun for the brightness of its radiance ; but do not the 
less on that account, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
render homage to the beauty of the forest, or tlie 
light of the sun. In this view, all those phenomena 
to which we have alluded are full of comfort for the 
Church, full of hope for the future. Among these 
encouraging signs we may reckon more particularly 
the fact, that at this time the movements of a new 
life are at least as active among the laity as among 
the clergy, and pervade the higher as well as the 
lower classes; and finally, that among the clergy 
themselves, the most powerful demonstrations of zeal 
and energy have decidedly a social, popular, and 
brotherly character. 

Liet this, then, be the point from which we start 
in our investigation, connecting as it does the restora- 
tion we are in search of with our fundamental 
position of the universal priesthood of Christians. 

F 3 
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We will now proceed to examine in order the various 
spheres of Church life, and to find out and test by the 
foregoing principles those elements, which the Pro- 
testant Church in Prussia supplies towards the 
restoration of a complete ecclesiastical constitution, 
according to the views above described. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE EXISTING ELEMENTS OP AN ECCLESIASTICAL CON- 
STITUTION IN THE PAROCHIAL SYSTEM OF THE CHURCH 
IN PRUSSIA. 

We commence our survey of the elements of Church 
life, as presented to us in the existing state of things, 
with the parochial system. There are in Prussia 
about six thousand parochial ministers, having the 
pastoral superintendence of a considerably larger 
number of congregations. They are all lawfully 
called and ordained ministers of the Word, and gene- 
rally acknowledged to be men of serious mind and 
earnest endeavour, who have not only received the 
ordinary education of the higher classes of their 
countrymen, but have also, in the German univer- 
sities, studied Christianity scientifically in its philo- 
logical, historical, and theoretical aspects, as having 
made this their profession. And let us not be 
deceived in our estimate of this class of men by the 
formulas and shibboleths of parties, or by the strife 
of contending schools. We are not here speaking of 
some few clergymen, who seem to have come to ah 
open breach with the Church, as regards her faith in 
Christ. We lament that they have neither had the 
conscientiousness nor the feeling of honour to lay 
down an oflSce, which, on their own confession, is 
entirely at variance with all their convictions, philo- 

F 4 
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sophical as well as historical The civil government 
naturally feels considerable reluctance to use its 
power, for the purpose of putting an end to this 
scandal, and therefore leaves the delinquents to the 
judgment of God, and of the Church. Under a free 
ecclesiastical government, for instance, that of the 
Kheno-Westphalian provinces, they would doubtless 
have felt themselves compelled to seek or form 
another societv, and leave that Church whose bread 
they were eating, and whose sheep they had under- 
taken to feed, whilst they were treading her doctrines 
under their feet. We do not wish to conceal this 
state of things, but we will concede to no one, w^ho 
does not understand our Church polity, and the re- 
lation w^hich among us philosophy bears to life, the 
right to draw from it a conclusion, as to the general 
condition of our Church. For the wise and Christian 
settlement of this matter we need, no doubt, in an 
especial manner, a large measure of the divine bless- 
ing, and a spirit of lo^ e and of a sound mind ; but 
this we need in common with all Churches, which 
have deficiencies to supply, and difficulties to over- 
come. One thing we may boldly declare, that the 
incongruous masses are beginning to separate ; whilst 
on the strictly orthodox side, much that was harsh 
has been softened, and many confused concep- 
tions, and consequent misimderstandings, are daily 
growing clearer, under the influences of Christian life 
and free discussion. On this head, more will be said 
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hereafter; at present our object is to explain the 
general system of the present constitution of the 
Church, with respect to the preaching of the GosjkI. 
This plan is confined to a parochial system; ibr 
with us, as in all other national Churches, itinerant 
preachers, such as the apostolic times possessed, and 
the present age demands and might supply, are 
entirely wanting. But as far as the parochial sys- 
tem goes, it must, as a whole, command our respect. 
Its defects lie at the surface, theu' existence is gene- 
rally acknowledged, their removal earnestly desired. 
Am ong these desiderata may be reckoned the division 
of many overgrown parishes in large towns, and of 
others in the coimtry which include distant chapelries 
in their compass ; and lastly, that of an increase of 
stipend in but too many poor country congregation!?. 
As regards these points, the government does not lack 
the will, but simply the means. From the con- 
gregations themselves, even where they have means, 
little or nothing is to be expected, so long as 
they look at the Church merely in the light of a 
state institution, and not as their nearest concern 
and dearest inheritance. And this must be the case, 
so long as they have no constitutional privileges in 
the Church, no share in its administration and govern- 
ment, no voice in the appointment of their ministers. 
The clergyman was originally called an elder, 
presbyter (whence priest^ or overseer, litldKO'nog 
(whence bishop^ and in Latin, superintendent) : that 
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is^ he had the one or the other name (the first as the 
Jewish, the second as the GraBCO-Boman designation. 
Tit. i. 5. 7. ; 1 Tim. iiL 1, 2.) in conmion with other 
faithful and approved men of the older melnbers of 
the community, who were called and appointed to 
their oflSce by the Apostles and the congregation. 
Now we find that in the early Church the presbyters 
by no means enjoyed the exclusive right of preach- 
ing and teaching: the separation of the preacher 
from the remaining elders was the necessary conse- 
quence of the extension of the congregations, and the 
consolidation of Christian society. For a long time 
the whole body of elders made the discipline and order 
of the Church the object of their common care and 
endeavour. The clergyman had, therefore, a share in 
it, only as a member of the ruling or administrative 
council of the Church. Now these elders, who were 
entirely wanting in the Churches of the middle ages, 
and whose place is very imperfectly supplied in the 
Church of England by the churchwardens, were 
restored in great power and efficiency at the very 
commencement of the Reformation, by one branch of 
our evangelical Churches, that which is styled the Re- 
formed Church. An ordinance of the year 1817 orders 
their general introduction into the United National 
Church of Prussia, and the constitution of the Rheno- 
Westphalian Church in the year 1835 has given 
them an actual existence in two great provinces of the 
kingdom. A blessed experience of ten years shows 
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how efficient they have been, not only in reviving 
a sense of the privileges of Church life, but also 
in the exercise of wise discipline in the congregations. 
The members of the parish council, or vestry, 
(in number at least four, namely, two elders, the trea- 
surer, and the deacon or almoner,) are elected, in 
small parishes of not more than 200 inhabitants, 
for a period of four years, by such independent 
and adult members of the Church, of blameless 
character, as are regular partakers of the Sacraments : 
in larger parishes they are chosen by the vestry, and 
the representatives of the community (of whom we 
shall speak hereafter), for a period of two years, half 
of them going out of office every year, though 
any or all of them are capable of being re- 
elected. The clergyman is the permanent president 
of this vestry, which meets regularly once a month. 
This vestry deals with matters of Church discipline, 
receives into the congregation all catechumens, after 
they have been publicly examined, and chooses out 
of the body of elders delegates for the district synod. 
These elders, together with the pastor, keep especial 
watch over the maintenance of ecclesiastical order 
and discipline. In the primitive presbyterian system 
it was arranged, that the parish council, vestry, or 
presbytery should itself fill up all vacancies which 
occurred in it (by what is called co-optation) \ in 
the Rheno-Westphalian system the appointments are 
made by the choice, direct or indirect, of the congre- 
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gallons, who have the power of changing this vestry, 
either entirely or in part, every two years, the re- 
election of the same men beiDg permitted. The best 
form might, perhaps, be one combining the principle 
of both plans. But, at all events, we cannot allow 
an unconditional preference to be given to the old 
prcsbyterian system, which loses its freedom by 
admitting nothing but a stern system of co-optation 
for the continuance of the governing body. While 
it thus entirely excludes the permanent influence and 
co-operation of the congregation, it weakens its 
Church feeling, and prepares for the governing body 
itself the fate of all irresponsible corporations. 

The council or vestry, of which we speak, occupies 
a beautiful and natural position between pastor and 
people. It can and ought to warn the minister in a 
Christian tone, if, either by doctrine or conversation, 
he causes conscientious scruples or scandal to his 
hearers; whilst, on the other hand, it is in a fit 
position to speak to the individual members of the 
flock, who may feel such scruples or objections, in 
order to remove them by brotherly teaching, and 
soothing explanation. It is a remnant of that old 
popish feeling, depicted in the New Testament under 
the garb of Pharisaism, which leads ministers to sup- 
pose tliat their doctrines are exalted above the under- 
standings and consciences of their hearers, and that 
these have nothing at all to do with such high 
matters. It is a false assumption of the superiority 
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of a caste, and an entirely unprotestant view of the 
nature of Christian doctrine. The congregation, 
including the lay members of its council, should meet 
the preacher with confidence and respect, as regards 
his doctrine as well as his life, and this it will always 
be disposed to do ; but let there be an appointed orgiui, 
by means of which he may learn what the community 
thinks of both. The parish congregation cannot, 
however, act as judge. 

But, in the Rheno-Westphalian Church, as in 
that of the Apostles, the congregation, with the 
council at its head, is the highest authority for those 
arrangements which belong to the congregational 
sphere. It seems, therefore, the more doubtful, whe- 
ther the new machinery, adapted to the presbyterian 
system by that Church, is really an improvement 
upon the old Presbyterianism : we mean the insti- 
tution of the body or representatives, which, in all 
parishes containing more than two hundred souls, is 
introduced between the council and the general con- 
gregation. This body consists of from sixteen to 
sixty members, one fourth of whom retire every four 
years, their places being supplied by persons whom 
the community elects by means of secret balloting 
papers, containing as many names as there are repre- 
sentatives to be chosen. This body, in conjunction 
with and under the superintendence of the parish 
council, elects the minister from the candidates of 
the district, or from any others whom they desire to 
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hear. The superintendent has the power of recom- 
mending candidates and conducting the election. 
The congregation has the right of appeal^ the validity 
of their protest being tried by the civil government 
of the province. The council summons the repre- 
sentatives, two thirds of whom are required to pass 
a resolution. The council, moreover, carries into 
execution the resolutions which they have passed in 
conjunction with the representatives, administers with 
them the revenue of the Church, and has also the 
right (subject to the consent of the civil government) 
of imposing a church-rate for ecclesiastical purposes, 
and alienating real property belonging to the parish. 
The body of representatives, therefore, in all congre- 
gations of any considerable extent, occupies at one 
time the place of the congregation, at another that 
of the council, and appears to interfere with the 
natural rights of both. For, on the one hand, by its 
powers of taxation and election, it trenches on the 
peculiar rights of the congregation ; on the other, by 
the overwhelming majority of its members (there 
being forty members in parishes of more than two 
thousand souls, and sixty in those of more than five 
thousand), it annuls the constitutional importance of 
the council, which in consequence of their right to 
elect its members is entirely in their hands. We 
question, therefore, whether this mode of carrying 
out the idea contained in the Prussian Landeecht, 
or code of common law, (which expressly employs 
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the term Representatives^) be so perfect as to serve 
for a model Supposing the congr^ation to keep in 
its hands the right of electing the council, or vcstrj, 
we might probably allow this body to elect either 
the whole or the half of the representatives, who 
would constitute, as it were, the great council of the 
community. Or the system might remain as it is 
in parishes exceeding two hundred souls, provided a 
right of voting by themselves were given to the 
vestry, and the Concurrence of both bodies were re- 
quired for the passing of a resolution. Should they 
not agree, the affair would be brought for decision 
before a general meeting of the congregation. We 
would further gladly dispense, in all elections accord- 
ing to that constitution, with a fixed uniformity, and 
allow the custom and usage of different congregations < 
to be retained, and even restored.* 

But with all these doubtful points, how can we 
fail to perceive, that by this institution of the Be- 

* A proposition which was made and carried at the Khenish 
synod of 1844 is in perfect accordance with our wishes in this 
respect. (Transactions, p. 68.) 

Where the peculiar circumstances of indiyidual congregations 
or districts make it necessary, particular statutes may be framed 
as supplementary to, and nearer definitions of, the general Con- 
stitution (of 1835) of the Church. These must be laid, in the 
first place, before the synod of the circle, and then before the 
provincial synod, for their approval. If in their opinion these 
statutes do not tend to injure the general order of the Church, 
the consent of the provincial board of ecclesiastical affairs is next 
to be obtained. 
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formed Church a deficiency in the elder Church, 
as well episcopal as consistorial, b supplied. All 
Churches of this class acknowledge, indeed, that there 
should be some such council ; but the English and 
German Protestant churchwardens have only to do 
with the repairs of the buildings of the Church and 
the settlement of parish accounts, or at the most are 
collectors of the alms of the congregation during the 
service. In Sweden the parish council superintends 
Church discipline as far as regards election. But, in 
this respect, the Prussian code takes perhaps the most 
correct view in giving the right of election to the 
congregation, while it reserves to the council the 
right of proposing one or more candidates for their 
acceptance. But in all other Prussian Churches, and 
^indeed in all those old Church constitutions, the 
congregation is considered to a great extent, if not 
entirely, as in a state of minority and wardship, in- 
capable of any independent acts. Such does not 
appear to us to have been the case with the Church 
of the Apostles ; and, in a philosophical point of view, 
we can regard this form of government only as a 
kind of dictatorship, and therefore a temporary ex- 
pedient in a time of need. * 

* The improvements in this department of ecclesiastical order 
determined upon in the synod of 1845 are essentially aa 
follows : — 

1. (§8.) The members of the presbytery, in larger as well as 
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The view taken by the Prussian Code of the right 
of the congregation, in the case of livings in the gift 



smaller parishes, are to be chosen for four years, and half of the 
members to retire every two years. 

2« (§ 10.) Those only are eligible for the presbytery, who 
contribute to the necessary expenses of the Church. 

3. (§ 14.) The presbytery forms also, within constitutional 
limits, the committee for the management of the parochial 
schools. 

4. (§ 15.) The duties of the elders jn respect of discipline 
and order are more nearly defined, as the superintendence of 
divine service, and preservation of discipline in the congrega- 
tion, (p. 119.) The words of the resolution are, "the elders 
shall exercise superintendence in respect of the preacher, ad- 
monishing in a friendly manner such as cause scandal by their 
doctrine and conduct, or contempt of the public service of God, 
and removing causes of offence." 

5. (§ 19 — 33.) The representatives of the congregation. 
Their number shall not be less than twelve, nor exceed sixty, 
and shall be settled, at the instance of the presbytery, and pro- 
position of the circle synod, by the superior board for ecclesi- 
astical affairs, for a period of from ten to forty years. 

Contribution to the necessary expenses of the Church is re- 
quired to render a person eligible as representative ; all mem- 
bers of the community who are supported by alms are therefore 
excluded from this office. So also are those who lie under 
Church censure. Besides this, those capable of being elected 
must either have been presbyters or such as have not lost their 
qualification for that office ; or must hold some public post, 
conduct some business of their own, or be householders and 
heads of a family. 

The representatives assemble only at the instance and upon 
the resolution of the presbytery, and are summoned in writing 
under the hand of the president, with intimation of the object 
of the meeting. 

One half of the members can pass a resolution, to testify the 
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of patrons^ appears to us^ in general^ the best and 
most liberal. The patron (whether he be the sove- 
reign or a private person) can only propose for the 
acceptance of the parish a candidate already approved 
by the spiritual authorities, or a minister who is 
already an incumbent ; the form of proposing three 
candidates is prescribed to Boman Catholic patrons, 
as well as retained in those places where it has been 
customary. The congregation, after hearing a trial 
sermon, have the right of objecting, if they can bring 
forward any reasons against the fitness of the can- 
didate ; and if two-thirds of them agree in their 
objection, the patron is obliged to propose another, 
unless the superior ecclesiastical court pronounces 
the opposition of the congregation to proceed from 
factious motives. For the Code lays down this 
principle as incontrovertible, that no minister is to 
be intruded upon a congregation ; and this assuredly 
must be recognised as the natural right of every 
religious community. But it seems to us equally 
natural, that the congregation should assign their 
reasons for the refusal of a minister, or at least that 
they should not be permitted to be judges in their 

validity of which the signatures of the president and of six other 
members are sufficient. 

It is impossible not to recognize the voice of wisdom and ex- 
perience in these propositions. Our principal objections to the 
representatives of the congregation are, if not entirely removed, 
yet much weakened, by the above resolutions referring to this 
subject. 
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own cause. It is undoubtedlj desirable for the 
minister himself^ that the greatest latitude and 
liberty should be given to the congr^ation in this 
matter. Perhaps, where the parish council sptem 
is regularly organised, conformably to the practice 
of the Eheno-Westphalian Church, a broader or 
narrower right of rejection might be established, 
according as the congregation and the council were 
unanimous or not in their disapproval. In every 
case we must entirely agree with Eichhom, who 
asserts that provisions, such as these of the Code, will 
remain a dead letter, so long as there do not exist in 
connection with the right of rejection organic forms 
and modes of action, to define the limits of that 
right, and secure its being exercised. With this all 
experience agrees. At all events, we are in this Oase 
also indebted to the Prussian Code for laying down 
the correct view, and reconciling the right of patron- 
age with the inalienable right of the congregation. 
For, with respect to the value of the claims of either 
party to the right of election, we hold all exclusive 
pretensions in favour of one or the other mode to be 
equally foolish. Both modes exist by right, both have 
an historical foundation, and both contain a valuable 
element of Christian liberty. It is manifestly an ad- 
vantage for every form of government to be able to 
present to worthy candidates for office various ways of 
being elected. History teaches, and experience proves, 
that all ways are liable to be corrupted, all modes of 
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action to become inefficient ; but that it is in few cases 
that all forms are equally ruined, and all life simul- 
taneously extinct. Such varieties, therefore, are a 
safeguard against any considerable prevalence of 
one-sided views, either in Church or State, at the 
same time that they offer a wider and more open 
field for development. 

To make the above principle effectual, the first thing 
needed seems to be a fixed and organized method, 
by which the congregation may express its assent to 
the nomination of ministers by private patrons. And 
here the natural and historical form, that of call (or 
vocation) meets us at once. It is recognised as be- 
longing to the congregation, in every place where 
they choose their own minister. But why should there 
not also be required a call oh the part of the con- 
gregation as well as of the patron, in livings which 
are in the gift of private individuals, if only due limits 
are put to the caprice or prejudice of the. congre- 
gation? The bond which subsists between pastor 
and flock is one so sacred, that, wherever afl active 
Christian Church life is awakened, it must find room 
for its exercise in this matter. And lastly, since 
every right implies corresponding duties, the right of 
patronage must necessarily have its duties attached 
to it, and the right must be abolished, if those duties 
are not satisfactorily performed. On this head like- 
wise the provisions of the Prussian Code are admir^- 
able. It demands personal integrity, a profession of 
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Christianity, and contribution towards the repairing 

or rebuilding of the Church.* 

Besides the right of election, the congregation has 
clearly a right to demand that the accounts of the 
expenditure of the parish funds be kid before it. 
Whatever we may think of the system of parish re- 
presentatives in general, it is clear that in this matter 
there is no positive need of it. The members of the 

♦ One especial object of the deliberations of the synods since 
1841, particularly in the year 1845, has been to obtain at least a 
limited right of election for those congregations of the Christian 
Church, whose pastors have been hitherto appointed by the 
sovereign alone. In the synod of 1841 it was proposed, that in 
those parishes a purely ecclesiastical board should cither recom- 
mend three candidates to the congregation for election, or itself 
nominate one out of three presented by the congregation. 
(Transactions of 1844, p. 37.) In the synod of 1844 it was re- 
solved for the first time (under § 4.), that in cases where the 
state had hitherto exercised the right of nomination, without 
bearing the patron's share of the burdens of the community, it 
should be presumed that it had undertaken the patronage, 
not as patron, but in the capacity of sovereign. Tlie whole 
article concerning the rights of election was finally framed as 
follows : 

" Every ecclesiastical community has the right of choosing 
its own pastor. In the parishes where the Crown has hitherto 
exercised the right of patronage, the presbytery shall propose 
three candidates. Should the presiding board of the circle synod 
express itself satisfied with their proposal, the election takes 
place on the ground, that the congregation, or their consti- 
tutionally appointed elective body, have signified their wishes 
in the matter. If the presbytery and the presiding board should 
not coincide in their choice, the superior ecclesiastical court 
has to decide concerning the arrangement of the list of candi- 
dates, before the choice of the congregation can take place. 
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vestry^ including the minister, might print and make 
public the accounts of the treasurer, after they had 
been duly balanced and audited : and this plan seems, 
at any rate in these days, to be the most natural, 
because the most simple. No alienation of parish 
property should, we think, take place, even where 
the system of representation exists, unless with the 
sanction of a full meeting of the congregation, on the 
recommendation of the vestry: at all events, this 
should be the case, when there is a difference of 
opinion on the subject between the vestry and the 
representatives. All complaints must of course be 
referred to the superior ecclesiastical court, of which 
we shall speak presently. On the possibility of 
establishing such a court on an effective plan must 
mainly depend the possibility of that most desirable 
step, the withdrawing all superintendence of ecclesi- 
astical matters from the civil courts, and thus render- 
ing unnecessary all that endless official correspond- 
ence, which at present must be carried on in all 
such cases. 

The election of the delegate to the district 
assembly (which consists of all the parish ministers, 
and an equal number of lay elders), belongs to the 
vestry. The pastor is considered to be a member of 
that assembly in his own ministerial right ; the elders 
represent the congregational right. The minister 
appears in his own person, the elders in a corporate 
capacity. To increase the number of laymen would 
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be unnatural ; and the instinct of all Churches has 
led them to recognize the equal division as the right 
one. 

But before we enter upon the consideration of the 
higher organization of the Churchy we must take a 
comprehensive view of the third office in the paro- 
chial sphere^ that of helper, or, to use the Greek term, 
of deacon, according to apostolical precedent and 
designation. 

The first object of this office is to render assistance to 
the preacher, either in preaching only, or in the cure of 
souls in general. For the office of assistant in preach- 
ing, the qualification now required is, that a man 
should be a licentiate in theology, a degree bestowed 
after the passing of the^r*^ theological examination, 
which follows upon the academical trienrdum. For 
the office of assistant in the general cure of souls, a 
second examination is necessary, between which and 
the first a considerable period must intervene. In 
this matter the Protestant Church has been involved 
in some difficulties by certain ill-understood frag- 
ments of the old canonical law, that is, in fact, by 
certain notions belonging to a system of law which wc 
profess to reject. These difficulties, however, vanish 
of themselves, as soon as we entirely dismiss from 
our minds those juridical notions of the Clergy Church, 
and return to the original principles of ecclesiastical 
law, adapting them, in the true spirit of the Pro- 
testant Churchy to the existing state of things. But 
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we shall have to speak hereafter of institution or 
ordination, when we come to treat of this subject 
in all its bearings. As to the office of assistant 
preachers itself, there is beyond all doubt in many 
congregations an urgent want of them; and it is 
natural that such candidates should be chosen for 
this office, as have been already pronounced by the 
Church to be qualified to preach. Such candidates 
alone then might be chosen, and instituted as preach- 
ing deacons. These, again, having approved them- 
selves as able ministers, and passed the second 
examination, might be qualified for a call to the office 
of assistant-pastors, or curates, and instituted as 
pastoral deacons. But let them be called by any 
name which is thought best. We are speaking, here 
and elsewhere, of offices, not of names and titles ; 
these are matters of perfect indifference to us, if any 
are inclined to make them occasions of strife or 
dispute.* 

Next to these deacons stand the assistants in 
Christian teaching and education. In the first com- 
munity ordained by God, the Christian family, the 

* The appointment of ordained synodal candidates was again 
a subject of lively discussion in the Rhenish synod of the year 
1845. The synod of 1841 had recommended the appointment 
of twenty such assistants, to be divided amongst the whole 
Church : the ordination was to take place at the hands of the 
presiding board of the circle synod. Assistant preachers ap- 
pointed to a charge were (according to the proposal of 1844) 
to be regarded as full pastors. — Transactions, p. 29. 
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father and mothery as the divinely consecrated priestp 
for the announcement of the Word, and the natural 
elders for purposes of discipline and order, were also 
the natural Christian instructors. In the wider 
sphere of the congregation, it soon became necessary 
to separate these offices, so as to place the parish 
ichool between that instruction in faith and godli- 
ness received frdm, the parents, and the immediate pre- 
paration of the adult for confirmation on the part of 
the pastor. In this point also, the Spirit has guided 
the German Protestant Church into the right course, 
b(^ as regards ecclesiastical and civil relations. 
Every parish among us has, as a matter of course, 
its parish school, the master of which is at the same 
time the precentor in the public service of God, and 
usually the organist also; in general, he may be 
called in English the clerk. 

Now there are in Prussia about seventeen thousand 
national schoolmasters attached to Protestant con- 
gregations ; almost all of them men, educated up to 
their fifteenth year or there about, in the higher 
schools where Greek and Latin is taught, and after- 
wards, for a period of from two to three years, pre- 
pared for their important office, both theoretically 
and practically, in one of the twenty-four Protestant 
seminaries for the training of schoolmasters. Much 
has been said of the self-denial, privations and trials, 
to which the poorer monastic orders have subjected, 
or do now subject themselves. We do not wish 

G 
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here to inquire into the value of those institutions ; 
but we fearlessly assert, that in truth neither the 
middle ages nor the present day can show self-sacrifice 
greater, more useful, and animated by a more ardent 
faith, than is nobly and cheerfully made by the great 
majority of these young men, and exhibited through a 
long life of toil and self-denial. For the most part, 
without any private fortune, hardly eking out their 
means of subsistence, amidst attractions and prospects 
for men of even tolerable education greater than any 
previous age has offered, they devote themselves 
voluntarily, — without any vows, with no other 
prospect but that of a life of labour, and an always 
very small salary, often a miserable pittance (some- 
times only fifty dollars [71. 10^.], in some places less 
than half or even a quarter of this sum !)* — to an 
occupation which, without a higher spirit and without 
love, is more deadening to the mind than any other. 
Here we find the well-known theory of a witty 
English Canon, about " prizes in the lottery," still 
less applicable than in the case of our clergy. A 
noble thirst for knowledge in all, — and in many 
affectionate interest in the training of the youth of 
their nation, and that self-sacrifice which faith in- 
spires, — can alone account, in thousands and ten 
thousands of instances, for such a resolution, and the 
perseverance with which it is carried out. The 

* We are happy to be able to state, that measures have been 
announced since to raise the salaries, so that in future none will 
he below a certain respectable minimum. 
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humbler classes of society become by means of this 

institution much more closely attached to the Church, 

than could be effected by the few clergy^ who hore 

and there belong by birth to their order. By this 

institution the Christian character is nurtured in the 

dass of mechanics in general, and the higher spiritual 

aspirations of individuals among them are satisfied. 

Men who in England would become Dissenters or 

dissenting preachers, find scope for their energies in 

the national Church of Prussia as schoolmasters. 

The whole establishment of seminaries for the edu- 
cation of schoolmasters in Prussia, seems to us one of 
I the most important in that kingdom, and indeed one 
of the most remarkable phenomena of the age. As 
such, too, it has been acknowledged by many en- 
lightened Frenchmen, distinguished as scholars and 
statesmen, with whose judgment the statements of 
some English travellers stand in disadvantageous 
contrast, proceeding as they do in some cases (the 
most favoiu*able cases in fact) from an entire ignorance 
of the language, literature, science, history, and life 
of Germany, in most cases from just knowledge 
enough to misunderstand every thing, and to con- 
demn the whole system with a proud self-com- 
placency. We should ourselves be the last to deny, 
that these schoolmasters would become a far more 
powerful means of diffusing a blessing throughout 
the land, were they ensured a more respectable in- 
come than they now receive in many parishes of 

6 2 
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Prussia. Neither do we consider it a subject for 
reasonable doubt, that the parish schools ought to be 
more closely connected with the Church, and more 
directly with the practical life of Christians, and as a 
consequence the station of the schoolmaster really 
raised. It is not by a conceited half-knowledge 
that their condition can be improved, for this tends 
only to empty presumption, but by a clear under- 
standing arid right appreciation of their peculiar 
vocation, which tend to humility. But it cannot be 
denied that the whole system is magnificent and 
well adapted to supply an universal want, and that 
even under those disadvantages and defects it has 
worked with abundant blessing. The institution is 
there : great zeal and a noble spirit are evinced not 
only by the directors of very many of those seminaries, 
but also by their pupils. What exists no where else 
is realised in Germany: the ofiice of a national 
schoolmaster is considered a profession for life 
amongst the people, an honourable, a truly church- 
manly profession. To have effected this is in itself a 
mighty work, a work hitherto unexampled. The 
institution exists and lives; its deficiencies may be 
supplied, its faults corrected. The task, indeed, is 
of no ordinary difficulty, because of no ordinary im- 
portance. The older Church of Western Christen- 
dom had nothing answering to this institution ; the 
modem Roman Church has only the "Brothers of 
Christian Doctrine " (the so-called Ignorantines or 
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[gnorantelles) : the English can only show attempts 
It such a national institution, hitherto productive of 
no great results, new scaffoldings, and several very 
admirable but small and limited beginnings. No- 
where but in Protestant Germany, and such Roman 
Catholic churches in Germany as have followed that 
example (for the efforts of the noble Prince Egon of 
Fiirstenberg, at the end of the last century stand 
perfectly isolated, and can scarcely be said to have 
led the way), — nowhere else, we repeat, has the 
calling of schoolmaster become a profession and a 
national one ; nowhere else has the idea of national 
education been so effectually realised ; nowhere else 
has the moral training of the great mass of the people 
been carried into practice as a great national idea, 
and been made to form a characteristic feature in 
the public and private life of the country. Here 
then we have, as it appears, a very substantial living 
branch of the real diaconate, in the apostolic sense, 
that is, of the system of helpers or assistants in the 
Church. The schoolmaster in Prussia is in fact the 
minister's deacon for the instruction of the rising 
generation. We think therefore that we have a full 
right to recognize in this institution a respectable 
element of the diaconate of the Church of the Future, 
which we beg to be allowed to call the diaconate 
of parish instruction. Finally, let it never be for- 
gotten that this admirable institution has grown up 
in the Church under the dictatorship of the State, 

o 3 
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and that in heavy and sorrowful times both for 
government and people. (1807 — 1815.) 

But there are other branches of the diaconate^ for 
which the Protestant Church in Germany supplies 
living elements ; for it can afford assistance to the 
elders and ministers of parishes in that work^ which 
according to the idea of an apostolical congregation 
belongs to them^ attendance on the poor^ the sicky the 
children^ and prisoners. The Rheno-Westphalian, 
and almost all other Keformed, as well as many Pro- 
testant Churches, have an organised system by 
means of which relief is administered to the poor 
from the funds of the congregations. This relief is 
administered in that Church by two members of the 
presbytery or parish council, the treasurer or church- 
warden, and the almoner or deacon. What we find 
anomalous in this arrangement is, that the treasurer, 
who is responsible to the parish council, and the 
almoner, should be themselves members of that body. 
We wish rather to regard the latter as a true deacon 
(indeed the almoner in the Rheno-Westphalian 
Church is called an assistant), performing his duties 
under the direction of the parish council, and (as it is 
there prescribed) giving in his account to the elders. 
But at all events the oflSce itself exists, even though 
it be in a less organic form. In this matter the Re- 
formed Churches in general have undoubtedly the 
advantage over the Lutheran ; and the good that 
they have effected by means of this institution is 
unspeakable. And here let me be permitted to pay 
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a debt of iiati<Hial gradtode to those noUe French* 
men, who, havii^ fled finom death and the gallcTB at 
the time of the BeWation, sought and found among 
us a refuge, at Berlin and elsewhere. They and 
their descendants were and still are prominent in this 
branch of Apostolic Church life. No one will deny 
at the present day, that the poor, the sick, and the 
prisoners are peculiar objects of the Church's care, 
and stand in need of much assistance. The state 
and the local civil communities have in almost all 
Protestant countries followed the example of Eng- 
land, and recognized the right of the needy to receive 
support from their own district in a Christian country. 
Protestant states have by d^rees brought home this 
truth to the consciences of all others. But this has 
only made it the more abundantly evident, how 
inadequate is that help, which the state and its 
different divisions can afford to the sick and poor, for 
the alleviation even of their more pressing outward 
misery. The depth of wretchedness and sorrow, 
which lay hid behind the doors of the state prisons, 
was first revealed to the state and to mankind, and 
with a cogency which insured success, by the 
Society of Friends, and not by any national Church. 
But the more zealously the state has striven in all 
these departments, — to do something more than save 
its poor from starvation, provide beds and medical 
attendance for the sick, and keep its prisoners from 
escaping whilst it kept them to useful labour, — the 

a 4 
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more signally has its inability to afford effectual help 
become manifest. The state cannot command love, 
cannot comfort, cannot even really reform. Here 
then the Christian Church enters upon the peculiar 
field of her universal priesthood, of her free moral 
action. And in this case also, as in the foregoing, 
the council of each congregation must be the directors 
and managers of its charitable exertions. For it is 
not merely money that is wanted, this the state 
might possibly supply ; but Christian men and women, 
young as well as old, are required for assistants in 
this work, and that in a twofold manner. Some 
must forsake all other occupations, to exercise the 
office of nursing and educating the orphans and found- 
lings, of attending at the beds of the sick and dying, 
of visiting the hovels of the poor, the refuges of the 
mendicant, and the cell of the prisoner; whilst 
others must form themselves into voluntary associa- 
tions of visitors, comforters, and helpers, in order to 
bear the glad tidings of God's everlasting love to the 
souls that most need this greatest of oonsolations- 
These two departments of Christian ministration are 
complements to each other, as I have pointed out at 
greater length on a former occasion*; and history 

* In the little book entitled " Elizabeth Fry to German 
Women and Maidens." It was printed as a tract for private 
circulation at Berne, in 1840, and published at Hamburg by 
the agency of the Rauhe Haus in 1842. A sagacious reviewer 
in the " Repertorium " has so fully entered into the meaning of 
the book as to have recently informed the public that I had 
^^ translated it from the English." 
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be unnatural ; and the instinct of all Churches has 
led them to recognize the equal division as the right 
one. 

But before we enter upon the consideration of the 
higher organization of the Churchy we must take a 
comprehensive view of the third oflSce in the paro- 
chial sphere, that of helper, or, to use the Greek term, 
of deacon, according to apostolical precedent and 
designation. 

The first object of this oflSce is to render assistance to 
the preacher, either in preaching only, or in the cure of 
souls in general. For the oflSce of assistant in preach- 
ing, the qualification now required is, that a man 
should be a licentiate in theology, a degree bestowed 
after the passing of the j^r^^ theological examination, 
which follows upon the academical triennium. For 
the oflSce of assistant in the general cure of souls, a 
second examination is necessary, between which and 
the first a considerable period must intervene. In 
this matter the Protestant Church has been involved 
in some diflSculties by certain ill-understood frag- 
ments of the old canonical law, that is, in fact, by 
certain notions belonging to a system of law which we 
profess to reject. These diflSculties, however, vanish 
of themselves, as soon as we entirely dismiss from 
our minds those juridical notions of the Clergy Church, 
and return to the original principles of ecclesiastical 
law, adapting them, in the true spirit of the Pro- 
testant Church, to the existing state of things. But 
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Wichern is now effecting in Hamburgh by the volun- 
tary aid of Christian operatives^ for the education and 
reformation of the outcast, the criminal, the prisoner, 
and indeed in ahnost every department of charitable 
exertion. These things have been done in silence 
and humility ; not however secretly, not in a comer, 
but in the broad daylight of publicity. And more 
than this they must be called, even in the strictest 
sense, the exertions and actions of a genuine Church 
life. True, half of these apostles of love are laymen, 
but all of them are enlightened and tried sons of the 
Protestant Church of the nation. 

Such are the elements of a new life which we are 
enabled to exhibit in Germany ; for that, which this 
Protestant Church of Prussia has aimed at, is even 
at this moment not mere speculative ideas, or tran- 
sient bursts of enthusiasm, which is all the world 
gives us credit for, — we can point to acts, to machinery 
actually at work ; nor are they the mere attenipts of 
individuals, which may perish and vanish away with 
the founders, but growing and widely-spreading 
national institutions. They are in fact, to speak out 
even thus early the word, a word of deep and earnest 
import, the forms of the apostolic diaconate of the 
Church of the Future, in an early stage of their 
development. The Protestant Churches all over the 
Continent, beyond the bounds of Germany, are 
awakening to a consciousness of this part of their 
vocation, and emulating our own Church ; and every 
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where hitherto the love and faith of the congrega- 
tions have been found ready to cany on the work. 
The only thing wanting is a centre of orderly and 
self-conscions activity, around which this rich life of 
promise may be organised, and from which as a 
mighty plastic power it may radiate, penetrating the 
whole edifice of the Protestant Church of Germany, 
and converting all the isolated efforts of growing life 
into abiding institutions for the exercise of faithful 
love. Enough, however, is to be found amongst us 
already, to justify us in speaking of this great branch 
of the diaconate as already existing in our Church, 
without passing out of the bounds of reality. The 
Church has only to recognise herself in her stato of 
servitude, under that political livery which many of 
her servants wear; she has only to recover herself 
from that state of isolation and imconsciousness, 
which presses on many an element of her life, in 
order to experience the working of the Spirit within 
her, and to recognise the high destiny wluoh the same 
Spirit designs for her in the mighty future. Neither 
old forms with foreign sanctions, nor titles which have 
outlived their meaning, nor the dead and unavailing 
disputes of the schools, but inward moral power and 
activity ; a national life issuing from the inmost heart 
of the people, and deriving from thence an ever 
reviving power, which may keep it young for ever. 

Such are the elements of future life contained by 
the Church of the present in her parochial system, 

o 6 
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which is the visible groundwork, the lowest unit of 
the Church, and the condition of her real develop- 
ment. The principle of self-government lies at the 
root of our view. This parochial self-government, 
however, does not of itself constitute a Church govern- 
ment, any more than a municipal organisation of itself 
implies political government and power. If we could 
see all parishes organised as above described, we 
should still have but so many isolated congregations. 
We have as yet no authority for the settlement of 
diflferences between pastor, vestry, congregation, and 
patron. Is the parish to institute its own minister, 
and settle all matrimonial causes as far as they are of 
an ecclesiastical nature ? Certainly not ; in one word, 
the idea of a parish will never lead up to that of a 
Church. We may as truly say, that the parish only 
becomes a congregation through the Church of which 
it is a member, as that a free Church can only rest 
on free congregations. The universal law, that truth 
presents itself in the first place in antithetical pro- 
positions, holds good in this case also. The actual 
whole, formed by means of the congregations and the 
Church, by the powers of life which belong to the 
lower and the higher sphere, stands in need of govern- 
ment ; and we can, according to what we have just 
said, only trace the peculiar office of Church govern- 
ment by entering into the wider circles of Church 
life. 
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CHAP. VL 

THE EXISTING ELEMENTS FOR THE CONSTITUTION OP THE 
HIGHER SPHERES OF THE CHURCH IN PRUSSIA. 

The wider spheres of Church life in Prussia are 

generally speaking four. 

First come the 333 Circlesy with their 386 Super" 

intendents. We shall soon have to dwell at length 

upon the position of the latter. Then follow the 
25 Government Districts, in the principal town of 
each of which a department of the provincial govern- 
ment resides, charged with providing pastors for the 
vacant livings, the administration of Church property, 
and the external or police inspection and superinten- 
dence of the congregations. Next to these come the 
eight provincial boards, or Provincial Consistories, 
having the supreme president of the province as 
their constitutional president at their head. To 
these is committed the general superintendence of 
the Church, and the examination of the candidates 
in particular. Lastly, in Berlin is the Directory of 
Spiritual Affairs, under a minister of state. The 
circle-synods of the Rheno-Westphalian Church 
coincide with the superintendencies, that is, on the 
whole with the civil divisions of the country, and 
answer to the first of the four spheres of which we 
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have been speaking; her two provincial synods, 
embracing respectively the Bhenish provinces and 
Westphalia, correspond with our third sphere. Thus 
we find that the second sphere, that of the provincial 
districts, is merely a civil one ; there are in fact no 
Church functionaries in the presbyterian system cor- 
responding to it. In this arrangement the practical 
eye will discover a singular phenomenon. Both the 
province and the provincial district are manifestly 
too large to form the centre of an independent 
Church government, resting on the active co-opera- 
tion of the congregations. A provincial district in 
Saxony contains more than thirty ecclesiastical cir- 
cles, and about 400 parishes. Most wisely, then, has 
the Rheno-Westphalian Church chosen for its centre 
of Church organisation that sphere which exists 
between the parish and the provincial district. This 
is the circle ; the simi of the parishes in such a circle 
is called the circle congregation, and the representa- 
tive of this sum the Circle- Synod^ which last has a 
superintendent at its head to carry its decisions into 
eflFect. Of all the existing spheres, this middle 
sphere between the parish and the provincial district 
is evidently the only one on which an independent 
popular Church conununion, a Church in the primi- 
tive sense, can be formed. Our first question then will 
be. Has the Rheno-Westphalian Presbyterian Church 
succeeded in forming on the basis of her circles an 
independent Church polity or not ? 
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The functions of the circle-synod can from their 
nature consist merely in preliminary deliberation. 
The executive and administratiye authority we should 
naturally expect to find under such a system in the 
hands of the superintendent^ who, with the deputy 
and secretary, forms what is called the Directory of 
every circle-synod. But when we come to look into 
the matter, we find in reality that the superintendent 
in the presbyterian Church has as Httle of an inde- 
pendent position, as the superintendent of the purely 
consistorial Church. Whence arises this defect and 
contradiction ? Whose is the fault ? Is it charge- 
able on the state, or on Presbyterianism, or on cir- 
cumstances? And how can it be remedied? In 
order to give a complete answer to these important 
questions, we must look more narrowly into the 
details of the present constitution, not only in the 
sphere we are just now considering, but also in its 
higher departments. We will commence with the 
circle-system of the presbyterian Church of the 
Khenish Provinces and Westphalia, and the Church 
or congregation which belongs to this sphere. This 
system then places two wheels in juxta-position in 
the circle; a synod with deliberative and elective 
functions, and a superintendent with executive and 
administrative powers. The superintendent, together 
with the deputy and the secretary, who are both 
clergymen, are elected for a term of six years by the 
synod, and are all capable of being re-elected. Be- 
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sides these^ the synod elects every three years one of 
the pastors^ and one of the elders of the cbcle, for 
the provincial synod. Lastly, it deliberates concern- 
ing the matters to be laid before the provincial synod. 
For the purpose of exercising these and its other 
rights and duties, it is summoned regularly once a 
year by the superintendent. What, however, are its 
powers in the actual administration of the Church ? 
The Constitution of 1835 assigns to it the following 
rights: — 

1. The superintendence of all the ecclesiastical offi- 
cers of the different parishes, and of the candidates of 
the circle. But this very superintendence is also 
committed to the superintendent ; while the inspec- 
tion of the whole is divided between the second 
department of that civil government to which the 
circle is subject, and the consistory of the province, 
both being under the direction of the ministry at 
Berlin. 

2. The administration of Church discipline, within 
the bounds sanctioned by the law. This function is, 
however, at the present day practically dormant; 
nor can we see how any important duties can be left 
for the circle-synod when the right of maintaining 
discipline is vested in the congregation, and the 
judicial powers given to the provincial synod. It is 
hard to conceive how this authority nominally com- 
mitted to it can be exercised, even in the form of an 
appeal from the decision of the directory. The synod 
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of the circle evidently possesses neither judicial 
powers, nor the capacity for them. 

3. The superintendence of the administration of 
Church property. — But royal government courts 
exercise a superintendence besides and above this, 
particularly in the examination and ratification of 
the estimates^ as well as the revision and auditing 
of the accounts. What can remain after all this to 
be done by a synod meeting once in the year? 

4. The administration of the fund for clergymen's 
widows, and of the funds of the synod* — But here 
their ftinctions are evidently confined to looking over 
the accounts, and this in the former instance under 
the control of the government of the district. 

5. The management of the elections of ministers 
for parishes belonging to the circle, as well as the 
ordination and instruction of these ministers. — But 
these functions are, by § 59. of the Constitution, ex- 
pressly committed to the directory, and therefore to 
the superintendent ; the only way, indeed, in which 
they can be practically executed. The share of the 
synod in ordinations is confined by § 62. to the 
attendance of the clergy belonging to the circle (that 
is, only one half of the synod), in compliance with an 
invitation sent to them by the superintendent, and to 
the part taken by those who present themselves in 
the solemnities of the occasion. In fact the matter 
turns out, just as according to the very nature of the 
thing we should have anticipated ; the synod is in no 
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degree an administrative boards and whatever in the 
constitution appears to give it such a character is not 
much more than a dead letter.* 

But the authority of the superintendent, it wiU be 
supposed^ must at any rate^ at least according to the 
letter of the constitution^ be more important. Let 
us consult the tenor of the Constitution of 1835. 
According to this, in addition to the right of sum- 
moning the synod of the circle, and presiding over 
it, he is empowered to carry out its resolutions. But 
in the first place these resolutions, as we have seen, 
are not of much importance ; and in the second 
place, he can do nothing without consulting the 
government authorities and receiving their sanction 
to the proposed measure. It is his business to send 

* In the resolutions of the last Rhenish synod the ftinctions of 
the synod of the circle (§ 37.) are summed up as follows : — It 
deliberates on the propositions to be made to the provincial 
synod: it expresses its opinion on the subjects laid before it ; 
receives the report on the general condition of the circle, and 
discusses such measures and arrangements as may seem neces- 
sary : it receives the report of the visitation, and in particular 
concerning the administration of the property of the Church, of 
the poor, and concerning the parish schools : it chooses the di- 
rectory (of its own body), also committees (for particular pur- 
poses) : it consults on all matters which may conduce to the 
inward edification and welfare of the Church : endeavours in 
general to strengthen the bond of unity, to stir up the Christian 
life of the Church, and to obviate all hindrances to the salu- 
tary participation in the Sacraments. It appears to us that this 
short summary only confirms our opinion. The disproportion 
between the work to be done and the powers conferred becomes 
only more perceptible. 
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in the resolutions of the synod to the royal consis- 
tory, through the hands of the general superinten- 
dent, of whom we shall speak hereafter. It is also 
stated in the above-mentioned Constitution^ that he 
is to haye the superintendence of the administration 
of Church discipline. The question however is, what 
independent functions are permitted or assigned to 
him for this purpose ? On this head we find in the 
first place, that he has, either by himself or with the 
aid of judicial functionaries, a power of arbitration 
for the settlement of all misunderstandings and 
quarrels which may arise in a parish between pastor 
and people, vestry, candidates, schoolmasters, or ser- 
vants of the Church. This therefore is only a power 
of mediating and attempting reconciliation. The 
real authority resides with the government of the 
district, or the consistory of the province, or the 
judicial courts. Secondly, he visits and inspects 
regularly, every two years, all the parishes of his 
circle ; the average number of parishes for each circle 
in the kingdom being seventeen. Of this visitation 
he sends in a report to the synod of the circle. But 
this synod, as we have akeady seen, has no power in 
the matter, and the provincial synod as little. The 
business of receiving it belongs in fact to the consis- 
tory. The superintendent does not, indeed, send it 
in at once to that body, but to the government of the 
district, whence it is forwarded to the consistory. 
By this it is examined, and if after examination 
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there should appear occasion for such a step, an 
extraordinary visitation is ordered by it ; in making 
and reporting this the same course must be pursued. 
On the occurrence of a vacancy in a living, the super- 
intendent provides for the ordinary divine service 
until the institution of a new minister ; makes pre- 
parations for the elections (for which purpose he may 
also recommend candidates) ; and, with the assistance 
of the deputy and secretary, conducts the election. 
He also officiates in the ordination, assisted by those 
pastors of the circle who may be present. All peti- 
tions from congregations or pastors to the provincial 
government, all ecclesiastical orders emanating from 
this court, as well as all regulations concerning the 
parish schools, pass through the hands of the super- 
intendent. 

We must now, on the other hand, consider the 
functions of the royal provincial courts for the admin- 
istration of ecclesiastical affairs. In the first place, 
a section (the second) of the government of the dis- 
trict (each district comprising on the average about 
fourteen circles) has entrusted to it the general in- 
spection of every thing, which is considered to belong 
to the externals of the Church. Thus it has to 
appoint to all livings in the royal gift, to sanction 
appointments made to all other livings, and to unite 
or separate parishes with the consent of the patrons 
and congregations. The superintendents are under 
its jurisdiction, and have to give in to it the report of 
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their visitations for examination, and transmission to 
the consistory of the province. It has also the power 
of adjudging punishments to the superintendent, and 
carrying them into execution. As rt^gaids the rela- 
tions of this court to the higher authorities, we may 
add, that its reports to the minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs pass through the supreme president of the 
province, and in some cases through the provincial 
consistory. 

We have now to state the ecclesiastical functions of 
this consistory. They are in substance the following : 

1. A general superintendence over the synods, 
over the ecclesiastical seminaries of the province, in 
particular those for schoolmasters, and over the official 
and private life of the clergy. In this last point the 
district government has a concurrent jurisdiction. 

2. The general superintendence of public worship, 
" especially with reference to doctrine and liturgy, 
for the purpose of upholding the same in all its purity 
and dignity." In this is included also the appoint- 
ment of festivals and days of general prayer and 
penitence, as well as of texts for the sermons on 
these occasions. 

3. The examination of the resolutions of tlie 
synods, which it has a right to correct or confirm, as 
well as to report on, if necessary. 

4. The further revision of the reports of visitations 
by the superintendent, after they have been received 
and revised by the district government. The mem- 
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bers of these governments, as is enjoined with respect 
to this section of it in the Constitution, are ^^ to see 
that spiritual instruction and public worship, both in 
their internal and external aspect, are carried on 
conformably to the regulations." They are em- 
powered to suggest improvements in both, for the 
promotion of piety, morality, and toleration. Al- 
though superiors, they are yet at the same time to 
consider themselves as the associates and confidential 
advisers of the clergy, and to endeavour to preserve 
the position and authority of the latter inviolate. 

5. The examination of candidates for preaching 
and for the ministry. The first part of this function 
has since been committed to an university conmiis- 
sion chosen from the theological faculty. 

6. A judicial power over the clergy. They are 
therefore instructed " to institute penal proceedings 
against those ministers of public worship, who in the 
exercise of their office offend against any liturgical and 
purely ecclesiastical regulations." Besides these, they 
are empowered to suspend, or propose the deposition of 
clergymen, for offences in the discharge of their office. 

7. The induction of superintendents. In the 
other provinces the consistories have besides the 
right to propose candidates for these appointments. 
The appointments themselves, and in fact the super- 
intendence of the whole, are vested by the Consti- 
tution in the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs. 

From this ministry the consistories must seek in- 
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straction in eyery case which goes beyond the apptli* 
cation of established principles, or in any way differs 
from existing practice. The twenty-five district 
goyemments. as we have already noticed, make all 
their communications to the ministry by means of 
the supreme president of the proyince, or sometimes 
through the consistory. 

To this already artificial machinery, established 
by the ordinances of 1817 and 1825, were added by 
an ordinance of the year 1829 the Superintendeni^ 
generahy inyested with a personal right of superin* 
tendence, in order to promote the internal organisa- 
tion and freer inter-communication of the Evangelical 
Church. They have a seat and a voice in the dis- 
trict governments (with the rank of directors by the 
permission of the ministry), and in the consistory of the 
province as " the organs of the higher ecclesiastical 
authorities," and in both they take precedence after 
the president. For the two Churches of the Bhenish 
provinces and Westphalia, there is a superintendent- 
general appointed, to whom the title of bishop is also 
given. He is to have, according to the pregnant 
article which concludes the Constitution of that 
Church, the oversight of all the superintendencies 
contained within it ; " acting however in accordance 
with the instructions delivered to him by the minister 
of ecclesiastical affairs. He is to be present at the 
provincial synods, in order to watch over the rights 
of the state, and has the privilege of proposing 
measures for the consideration of that assembly •" 
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In every district a secular counsellor presides 
over that division of the government which relates 
to ecclesiastical matters, under the general autho- 
rity of the president. In addition to this oflScer, 
there are employed for the business connected with 
the churches and schools, on an average two other 
counsellors, ordinarily laymen, besides assessors, 
clerks, and writers. In the consistory, the supreme 
president of the province has the precedence, and 
after him the superintendent-general. Of the four 
or five counsellors of the consistory (the average 
number who, under the direction of the above-named 
oflScers, manage the affairs of the Church and schools), 
the majority are clergymen or theological professors : 
but these do not so regularly take a part in the ordi- 
nary business as the lay counsellors. "We may there- 
fore conclude, that what are called episcopal func- 
tions are principally discharged by the seven super- 
intendents-general, and by about sixteen, for the most 
part clerical, counsellors of the eight consistories ; to 
* say nothing of the minister of ecclesiastical affairs and 
his counsellors for this department, and of the eight 
supreme presidents of the provinces ; and lastly, that 
they give employment in the twenty-six district go* 
vernments, to some thirty, mostly lay counsellors, who 
work under the direction of the president. So that 
the administration of what may be called properly 
Church affairs, apart from the preservation of the 
general rights of the sovereign in relation to the 
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CiuTch, occupies about fifty higher officers, without 
leckonlng assessors and superior clerks. Of tliese 
fi% more than half are laymen. These royal coun- 
sellors administer, in fact the affairs of the 340 circles ; 
and the 340 superintendents are their (unpaid) organs. 
We may remark, also, that in the Rhenish provinces 
and Westphalia the two consistories with the eight 
district governments possess the supreme ecclesiastical 
rule, and immediate authority over the forty-one 
circles, or superintendencies of the Rheno-Westpha- 
lian Church. 

If we proceed, in the case of this Church, from 
that system of pure Presbyterianism which forms 
the preponderating element in its ecclesiastical polity, 
it cannot be denied that the royal authority, as exer- 
cised by means of government courts and consistories, 
added to the personal privileges of the superintendent- 
generals, and the centralising influence of the ministry, 
interferes deeply with that system, and impedes its 
development, especially in every thing which tran- 
scends the government of parishes. This contradic- 
tion will, however, appear more evidently, when we 
compare the third and highest department of ecclesi- 
astical administration in that constitution, with the 
full functions of the government courts for ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 

The provincial congregation, that is, the assembly 
which is supposed to represent the sum of all the 
circles of the province, is called, in the constitution 

H 
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we are considering, the provincial synod. Three 
classes of members sit in it. 

1. All superintendents, ex officio. 

2. A pastor deputed from each circle. 

3. An elder deputed from each circle. 

This synod elects as its chairman a clergyman, 
who is called the " president of the provincial synod," 
as well as another clergyman to act in his stead, if 
necessary. Both are chosen for six years, and are 
capable of re-election at the end of that period. The 
election must be confirmed by the ministry at Berlin. 
During the sitting of the synod, a third clergyman, 
likewise elected by the assembly, takes the minutes. 
The administrative council of the assembly also con- 
sists exclusively of clergymen. 

The synod assembles regularly once in three years 
in the chief town of the circle which it has fixed upon. 
The president, or, in his unavoidable absence, his 
deputy, takes the chair. Its functions are as follows : — 

1. It examines into the manner in which the fund 
for the widows of clergymen, and the revenues of the 
synod, have been administered by the circle synods; 
of course without prejudice to the superior right of 
superintendence of the government courts. 

2. It watches over the maintenance of sound doc- 
trine and discipline in churches and schools. Causes 
of complaint brought to light by this examination 
are to be laid before the state courts. 

3. It is einpowered to lodge complaints concerning 
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infractions of the r^ulations of the Church, concern- 
ing abuses, and the official and private life of clergy- 
men and the servants of the Church. 

4. It takes an active part only in the two exa- 
minations of the candidates of its province. For this 
purpose it sends deputies, chosen out of its own body, 
equal in number with the consistorial counsellors, and 
having the same right of examination and voting. 

5. It deliberates on the proposals of the circle 
synods, and passes resolutions concerning the internal 
affairs of the Church. • These resolutions, however, 
only become valid after confirmation by the state 
courts, which, as we have just seen, have power to 
alter them, and not merely to reject them altogether. 

6* The ecclesiastical department in the state can 
also lay before it matters for deliberation, on which 
it may also call upon it to pronounce an opinion. 

If we reduce all these functions under the principal 
heads of constitutional privilege, we find that the 
provincial synod possesses a right of complaint, a 
right of deliberation, and a limited right of super- 
intendence. Its only executive power consists in 
taking a part in the examination of candidates ; but 
this can scarcely be considered as an act of the synod, 
but that of a committee chosen by it for this purpose. 

The president of the general committee of admi- 
nistration takes the chau*, and has a casting vote. 
He collects the resolutions of the majority, and for- 
wards them to the state courts, in all official corre- 

H 2 
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spondence with which he forms the appointed organ 
of the synod. He has the right of being present and 
of voting at the synodal meetings of every circle of 
the province; and, lastly, he represents the provincial 
synod at the consecration of churches, as the snper^ 
intendent represents the synod of the circle at ordi- 
nations. His personal duties are on the whole the 
same as those of the superintendent, making due 
allowance for the more exalted character of the pro- 
vincial synod, when compared with that of the circle. 
We cannot fail then to perceive that this presby- 
terian polity has not secured an independent Church 
government, either in the circle or in the province.^ 
In this it has remained very much behind the state. 
The state has understood that an important office 
ought not to be bestowed fDr a few years only ; as 
the Church also, in placing her parochial ministers in 
parishes, always designs to place them there for life. 
In the second place, the president lies under no 
personal responsibility, which much exceeds that of 
a trustworthy clerk, or faithful messenger. But 
responsibility is the condition not only of personal 
privileges, but also of personal self-sacrifice and zeal 
in the discharge of duty. This principle is as valid 
in the case of individual officials as in that of corpo- 
rations, and is everywhere confirmed by experience 
in the spheres of civil and political life. For cor- 
porations and assemblies, which meet merely to de- 
liberate, are, as history teaches, as much below those. 
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which possess the right of decision^ in continuous 
energy of thought and action, as those individual 
officers, who are mistrustfully watched, and not 
allowed to act freely, are inferior to those who enjoy 
an unfettered responsibility. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the fact, that, 
in order to the worthy representation of so high an 
office, many privileges and liberties, over which the 
synod can have no control, must be annexed to it. 
All that we have said in the case of the circle synods 
and the superintendents applies here. 
. But tihe real source of the imperfection lies deeper. 
Presbyterianism. has always shown the failing of 
weak democracies, governed by deliberative corporate 
courts, namely, a suspicion of those to whom they 
entrust the executive power. A jealousy of this 
kind has withheld it from confiding any considerable 
power to a clergyman, although -chosen by the synod 
from its own body. The state, on the other hand, 
has shown a disinclination to allow free scope for 
action to this ecclesiastical court, or the official of its 
sexennial choice. And thus a twofold want of con- 
fidence renders it impossible to construct a Church 
government in that sphere which is alone adapted 
to it ; such a one, at least, as supplies the principal 
things required of it, facilities for conducting practi- 
cal business, and a free constitution. The super- 
intendents even in the Rheno-Westphalian Church, 
are, to speak out plainly, as regards the synod not 
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much more than temporary framers of reports, aiid 
in actual administration nothing but passive con- 
ductors, — the registrars of reports and applications 
addressed by the lower courts to the state courts, 
and of decrees and resolutions sent by these higher 
courts to those beneath them. Much of this no 
doubt arises necessarily from the extensive privileges 
and duties of the government courts. But if, a few 
pages back, we could find no element whatsoever of a 
definite Church polity in that police-like guardian- 
ship to which the administration of ecclesiastical 
affiiirs is subject, we cannot fail in this place also to 
remark, that if the state's desire of undertaking this 
guardianship has given rise to the embarrassment, 
Presbyterianism,from that imperfection which cleaves 
to it in its unmixed form, has made it difficult to get 
out of it. I think we shall do better to explain the 
truth than deny it. That men have sought the 
centre of an ecclesiastical polity in this middle sphere 
is the natural expression of a fact, which lies at the 
foundation of all social organisation. But that we 
have never hitherto succeeded in establishing a living 
and active government in that sphere is also the con- 
sequence of a general historical fact, namely, the 
condition of our civil society. The first fact is the 
necessity of having an organic centre of Church 
government, between the congregation of the parish 
and the congregation of the province. We have 
already made it clear, that the consistorial courts 
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c^ainot enter into immediate communication with 
parishes and pastors, and represent a self-acting and 
independent Church union. Besides this the govern- 
ment district is too large for the purpose, to say 
nothing of the unfitness of a purely civil provincial 
court The superintendencies, however, coincide 
most lumpily with those minor divisions of the 
country, established by the Prussian code, which in 
our civil life form the lowest centres of unity, not 
only for the objects of police, but also for constitu- 
tional purposes* They are almost double the size of 
the old rural deaneries, which comprised ten parishes 
in their jurisdiction. This first fact, from which we 
have deduced our whole practical statement, as well 
as the evidence in its favour, explains perfectly the 
choice we have made of that sphere for an ecclesiasti- 
cal administration. A second fact, however, explains 
why it is, that an independent court for the purposes 
of government has never been able to form itself 
round that natural centre. This latter fact is the 
existence of a two-fold suspicion ; first, the jealousy 
felt by the clergy in the synod of every office, 
which gives to one of their equals any thing which 
even looks like a primacy; secondly, the jealous 
fear on the part of the laity, whether they belong 
to the synod or not, as well as of the govern- 
ment of the state, lest the supremacy of the clergy 
should be established. Thus mistrust and fear, on 
the one side of a primacy, on the other of a priest- 
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hood^ Jias rendered the restoration of a free polity 
impossible. We accuse no one, and we. defend no 
one ; we only declare our .historical conviction of a 
political fact, and we believe that we present it and 
characterise it as history does. This feeling has with- 
held the Presbyterian Church, even where it has. been 
permitted by the state to develope itself freely, from 
making the superintendents in any way independent ; 
both facts combined have .J)revented the legislature 
from doing so, and have forced it in a measure to 
take upon itself the dictatorship. We assume, there-, 
fore, as an undeniable political truth, first, the recc^- 
nised necessity of such a centre ; and, secondly, the 
inability of all hitherto existing forms, whether of 
Church or state, to inspire this centre with vitality 
and power. 

' It is important to recognise the first as openly and 
plainly as the second. The recognition, at the! same 
time, of the endeavour to establish a free Church go- 
vernment in those divisions of the coimtry called cir- 
cles, and of the failure of that endeavour, will form the 
foundation for a successful attempt towards a prac- 
tical restoration. Taking into account the deep and 
extensive culture of the Christian people of our land, 
the healthy condition of the arrangements, whether of 
Church or state, the spirit of the legislature, and the 
general interest now shown by the laity in the con- 
stitution of the Church, it will be sufficient to re- 
cognise the evil, in order to find the remedy. 
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CHAP, VII. 

THE SPHERE OF THE INDEPENDENT ECCLESIASTICAL 
DISTRICT IN THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE, OR THE 
EPISCOPAL DIOCESE. 

What we want is an ecclesiastical circle, confined 
within natural limits, but extending beyond tlie indi- 
vidual parish ; we shall therefore start with the circle 
as defined by law, in this following the example of 
the Rheno-Westphalian Church, and the Church in 
general up to the present day. In this middle splicre, 
then, lies the independent self-governing Chui'ch of 
the Future, our episcopal diocese. For we do not 
hesitate to avow, that we are here thinking of a 
bishop, that is, a clergyman who has the oversight of 
ecclesiastical affairs in the circle, and who shall have 
as his assistants not clergymen, as in the Presbyterian 
Church, but two secular Church counsellors ; one for 
purely administrative affairs, and the other for those 
which have a judicial character. Both counsellors 
should, in our view, be trained and approved by the 
state, and be men of business habits well fitted for 
their work. These should be chosen from the elders 
or the synod, to constitute the bishop's standing 
council, and form with him the executive body of an 
independent ecclesiastical union. By the side of this 
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court we should place the synod of the circle, as the 
great council of the diocese. The political problem 
then consists in arranging these two courts (the 
bishop's council and the synod), in their relation to 
ea<5h other and with respect to the provincial synod 
and the state, so as to insure them such a position 
of independence, as should answer the conditions of a 
reasonable and free polity and administration, and at 
the same time offer sufficient security both to the 
Christian Church and the state. Investigations of 
this kind appear, no doubt, to certain speculative 
theologians of our days, very remote from the real 
question, and of very secondary importance; we 
mean those who, partly regarding the laity with 
great contempt as the unlettered (John vii. 49.), haVe 
treated us with the spectacle of subtle but unfruitful 
logical combats between abstract forms and reality, 
the sturdy growth of nature. But all, who have not 
remained entire strangers to actual life and business, 
must agree with us in our assertion, that no merely 
deliberative assembly, even when it does not consist of 
clergymen, can successfully administer affairs. All 
their time is wasted in chattering and scribbling. All 
spirit, patience, and energy evaporate in talk, or are 
miserably drowned in ink. In the best case the 
results of lengthy debates will at last be entombed 
in the dust of old records, and sink into merited or 
unmerited oblivion. But since the actual business 
of the Church must after all be attended to, the per- 
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/ormance of it devolves, in the absence of ecclesU 
astical authorities, upon the superior state courts, 
and thereby necessarily, as we all know, in the 
majority of cases, upon irresponsible subordinates^ be 
they called directors, counsellors, or secretaries. 
When, therefore, we speak of an ecclesiastical court, 
we must conceive a personally responsible president 
at its head, having a certain position in the Church, 
as well as his assessors or counsellors. To this Church 
council as we may style it, and to the bishop per- 
sonally, a part of the government must be handed 
over both by Church and state. Both bishop and 
counsellors stand in connection with the Church, by 
the very business of their life, their calling, and their 
recognised position. The state has trained and 
examined the counsellors ; the Church has acknow- 
ledged them ; they are therefore known to both. So, 
likewise, must both Church and state be acquainted 
with the bishop ; for he has been a private pastor, 
and as such must have already won the Christian 
confidence of the congregation and the government. 
It only remains, then, to inquire how both the coun- 
sellors and the bishop may be brought into a profitable 
connection with the constitutional powers of the two 
synods, that of the circle and that of the province. 
The most natural and satisfactory mode of securing 
for these counsellors the confidence of the Church 
seems to be the enacting, that all lay Church coun- 
sellors be taken from the synod of the circle. Under 
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Buch conditions we may safely allow the bishop to 
choose the counsellors^ subject to the confirmation of 
the government, or to propose several for election to 
the government. For it is necessary that these 
counsellors should possess his confidence also. We 
propose, likewise, to give them a place in the pro- 
vincial synod, corresponding to the confidence reposed 
in them, and the experience they must necessarily 
have acquired. By their position about the bishop, 
lastly, these counsellors will be members of the parish 
of which the bishop is the first pastor. 

Here, then, as it appears to us, we have the possi- 
bility of forming a central point, around which the 
congregations of the parish, the circle, and the pro- 
vince, the clerical and lay members of the Church, 
may form an organic whole, and from which a new 
power of life and activity may pour forth upwards 
and downwards. In the first place the Church couji- 
sellors are taken, in some way or other, from the 
congregation of the circle, and are closely united with 
that of the province. But it is even more important 
that the bishop, as appointed and trusted both by 
the Church and the state, should be taken out of 
the very heart of the congregation. The bishop of 
the Clergy Church was chosen, according to the old 
canonical prescription, "by clergy and laity." In 
the American Church the clergy of the diocese elect 
a candidate, and present him to the deputies of the 
laity, who have the unconditional right of acceptance 
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or refosaL In the Blieno-Westphaluin Church his 
election should proceed, in our ofHrnon, fran the pro- 
vincial synod. Periiaps it might be arranged that 
the king should chooee one of three superintendents 
or pastors, selected by the synod, and presented to 
him. This form is probably to be preferred to that 
of setting the absolute right of rejection on the part 
of the monarch, against the absolute right of election 
on that. of the synod. Each of these forms possesses 
its peculiar advantages and difficulties, and it is not 
possible to lay down any quite definite general rule 
on this point. Our business here is simply to discuss 
the various possible forms which present themselves 
to us. None is purely bad, none entirely the best. 
The more exact political discussion of all possible 
forms lies beyond the sphere of this work. Our 
desire is merely to present the leading fundamental 
ideas. The essential point, therefore, in our view is 
this, that both the prince and the people co-operate 
in the election and appointment of a bishop ; so that 
the prince should be allowed either a selection out of 
several candidates offered to him, or the unconditional 
appointment or rejection of one similarly presented. 
Thisy then, is our bishop, and this the episcopacy we 
wish for. 

All that we have yet to say of the forms of the 
Constitution of the Church of the Future in Protestant 
Germany, will be directed only to the explanation 
and carrying out in all its relations of the funda- 
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mental idea, which lies at the root of our plan of 
restoration. For all that we have hitherto said is at 
most but the first rude sketch, calculated only to 
trace the distinct outline of our view in its double 
contrast, on the one hand, with the Church of the 
clergy which would exclude the laity, and on the 
other, with the dictatorial government of the Church 
by the state, which drives the congregation and the 
ecclesiastical element into the back ground.* We 
have assumed that the bishop should be a clergyman, 
and, moreover, a parochial minister, or spiritual elder. 
This we think no one will deny ; for even the most 
rigid Presbyterians and Puritans have never imagined 
that their superintendent could be other than a 
clergyman. And yet this is in theory a great error. 
The ministry of government and rule has, in itself, 
no connection with the ministry of preaching the 
Word, as we have already declared. Many great and 
famous bishops of antiquity were chosen to that office 
out of the laity. The order of the consecration 
service in the primitive Church also proves, that the 
consecration of bishops and the ordination of pres- 
byters run parallel with each other, and that the 



* To our great joy we find amongst the resolutions of the 
Rhenish synod of 1844 the following : " Two assessors chosen 
from the body of elders shall take their place amongst the direc- 
tors of the congregation of the circle.** This proposition shows 
that the necessity has been felt of giving the lay members of the 
Church an immediate share in the administration of affairs. 
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former does not necessarily presuppose the latter. 
But taking into consideration the manner in which 
the relations of sodety have developed themselTCS 
among Christian nations^ it would doubtless be 
absurd in practice to exclude firom the administration 
of the Church those who have dcTOted their lives to 
the study of divine truths and have laboured as 
preachers, pastors, and spiritual teachers. We there- 
fore feel justified in assuming, that our bishop is a 
pastor to b^n with, and must continue to act as 
such, and that no one should be made a bishop, who 
has not been called and appointed as pastor, and 
approved himself in preaching and the cure of souls. 
He will be able to preach where he pleases in his 
diocese, without interfering with the rights of any of 
his parochial clergy ; and every Christian man within 
his rule may apply to him for spiritual counsel. But 
to the ministry of the Word will be added an ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual authority; not an unlimited 
authority, nor an equal power in all departments of 
administration; that spiritual domain which lies in 
the closest connection with the cure of souls, will 
rather form the peculiar field for the personal duties 
of his office. But how could that Church be called 
free, in which those rights and duties were denied to 
the pastor of the circle Church in his larger sphere, 
which no one denies to the pastor of the parish 
Church in his smaller one ? Our bishop, then, must 
stand at the head of the administration of the circle. 
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just as the parish minister presides over the manage- 
ment of the parish. And as the latter has the elders 
about him, and forms with them the vestry or paro- 
chial council ; so the former would have two counsel- 
lors from the circle diocese, who would form with 
him the diocesan counciL In connection with the 
former stands the congregation of the parish, with 
the latter, the congregation of the circle. 

We will now proceed to deduce, at greater length, 
from the nature of our proposed constitution the 
separate duties of these various offices, and to define 
their relative provinces. 

No one can well conceive a bishop who is not 
allowed the free exercise of his conscience, with 
respect to the admission of ministers in the name of 
the Church, or (as it is entitled in the language of 
the Clergy Church) Ordination. For the bishop, if 
responsible for any thing, must be responsible for 
this, that no wolf get into that fold, the chief care of 
which has been committed to him by both Church 
and state ; and that no unworthy person enter into 
that holy ministry of the Word, with which he is 
himself invested, and into which he is commissioned 
to admit others. On this responsibility before God 
and man rests his divine right of refusing to ordain, 
and in consequence his right of protest against any 
other authority which may require such an act at his 
hands. He ought not to have the right of decision 
in the examination of candidates; we would not 
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even commit this power to him in comiection with 
the diocesan council, but rather to the administrative 
court of the province, aided by deputies from the 
circle synods. But no court, and no majority ought 
to overpower his conscience ; and even the superior 
Church courts ought not to have the right of calling 
him into question for his refusal to ordain, or com- 
pelling him to do so. It will be enough that he should 
be obliged to allow the rejected candidates who belong 
to his diocese, to leave it. It is plain that the bishop 
should give the candidate, whom he thus refuses, a 
oertificate of dismissal, so that he may be ordained by 
any other bishop who does not share in the scruples 
of his original diocesan. Not so, however, in the case 
of the institution of a minister to a new parish. The 
bishop should here have the right of veto ; but the 
vaKdity of this veto must be subject to the decision of 
the higher courts, and perhaps, in the last appeal, to 
that of the provincial synod. For here is no question 
of .ordination or of admission into the office of the 
ministry, but merely of a change in the place where 
the man exercises that ministry. 

We demand for the bishop all this liberty, as un- 
condifionally as we demanded for the congregation 
the right of veto with respect to the appointment of 
the patron, and for the pastor the same inalienable 
right of freedom of conscience, in regard to the con- 
firmation of the younger members of his flock. We 
demand this liberty more out of regard to the liberty 
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of all^ than to the rights of an indivIduaL With 
respect to the part of the bishop as regards ConfinMt- 
tion^ the case is different. Of course we do not pro- 

9 

pose to transfer this office to the bishop : that would 
indeed be an enormous retrogression. The view of 
the episcopal Church of the middle ages rested 
primarily on the supposition^ that the district pastor^ 
the original chorepiscopus, who acted by himself 
without the assistance of a council of elders, did not 
possess the requisite knowledge for teaching, ex- 
amining, and receiving into the full communion of 
the faithful, an independent member of the Church. 
In this case, too, the form is not an end in itself, but 
merely a means; and who can deny, that the 
episcopal form is one highly unsatisfactory, and gives 
to an act of the greatest spirituality, in which the 
most decided and solemn independence of action 
should be manifested, the appearance and the 
character of a merely outward work ? It would be 
easy to prove, that our view is supported by the 
regulations of the ancient Church. But no one would 
be likely to demand a proof from us; and the 
opposite assiunption could no more stand in the face 
of such a mature philology and historical criticism as 
is possessed by Germany, than the assiunption that in 
the New Testament the names bishop and presbyter 
indicate different persons. * 

A second personal right of the bishop would be 
that which is called the right of visitation, or the 
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pastoral inspection and superintendence of the yarions 
congr^ations of his diocese. Here, too, the right 
rests upon a oonejqxmding reeponsibilitT. 

But all other curr^it bu^ess would be transacted 
in the Churdi coundl, that is, by the unanimous con- 
sent, or majimty, of the three who form it. Doubt- 
ful cases requiring new r^ulations, or at least 
new applications of principles, would naturally be 
laid before the synod of the circle at its annual 
meeting, or the higher Church courts, to be decided 
by them. The bishop with his assessors pre- 
sides over the synod of the circle ; but if he should 
happen to be opposed in opinion to the majority 
of the meeting in mattei^ of administration, we 
cannot allow him a power of veto, but merely the 
exercise of his right to bring the matter before the 
provicial synod. Neither can we think it just, in the 
previous deliberation on matters to be laid before the 
provincial synod, to allow him more than the same 
reservation of his right to state his own personal con- 
viction in the presence of that assembly. In treating 
of the restoration of the higher sphere of Church 
polity, we shall have an opportunity for defining the 
limits of the episcopal office in relation to the govern- 
ment courts. 

We must now examine more closely into the 
boundaries of the episcopal dioceses, and inquire, 
whether the correspondence between the present 
ecclesiastical divisions, which we have adopted in our 
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scheme^ and the circles as determined by the Prussian 
Code^ is a natural one. We think that it is not. It 
is no doubt necessary that the bishop, without in the 
least degree interfering with the ordinary province of 
the parochial minister, should not only be personally 
acquainted with every clergyman of his diocese, but 
also should be no stranger to the local peculiarities of 
eBfih congregation. For the true conception of a 
bishop necessarily implies, that the district intrusted 
to his charge recognises in him a preacher and a 
pastor. In order that he may really fulfil this duty 
we must assume, that iti the chief parish of his 
diocese an assistant minister aids him in the local 
cure of souls, and in the oflSce of preaching. God 
preserve us, therefore, from dioceses like most of the 
Koman Catholic and English ones I But, on the 
other hand, we must not forget, that the exercise of 
a truly episcopal ministry requires an union of out- 
ward and spiritual appliances, which in many of the 
chief towns of our circles are, at present at any rate, 
wanting. We must, then, also in this case have local 
deacons of a higher class, and also assistants for a 
certain time. . Why should not proctors {auscuU 
tatoren — licentiates of canon law and administra- 
tion), of churchmanly sentiments and competent 
talents, be trained for Church business in the diocesan 
council, as thoroughly as at present for the same 
department in the government courts ? This however 
is only possible, except at a great expense, in those 
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towns, where a government court, or district court, is 
to be found. The bishop would likewise work at a dis- 
advantage, if he could not command in his chief town 
the assistance of some men of that higher class of 
teachers who are the ornament of Prussia. At all 
events, the chief of those elements which are repre- 
sented at large in the Church of the country, in the 
teaching, commercial, and military classes, ought to 
be found combined together in the episcopal circle. 
In every episcopal city, then, there should exist at 
least some of those institutions which support and 
foster the spiritual life of the country. For only 
thus can our diocesan Church be independent, and 
take its place in the Church of the country as an 
independent unit. 

The most natural method to arrive at the truth In 
this matter appears to me to be the following. We 
must not bind ourselves down to the statistical 
division of circles, but look about for such cities as 
contain, at least to a certain extent, that combination 
of spiritual elements which we have declared to be 
requisite. From the cities possessing these qualifica- 
tions we must at once set aside all those which are 
purely or preponderatingly Boman Catholic. To 
set bishop against bishop would be unbrotherly, 
and as such unjust, according to the canon laws of 
the Church of the Future. We have thus remaining 
fifteen German Protestant capital cities out of the 
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twenty-six capitals of the goyemment districts ; and 
besides these^ we may reckon Posen and Bromberg, 
in which the Protestant population^ although in a 
minority^ is yet very considerable, and as ahnost ex- 
clusively German stands independently by the side 
of the Polish element. We must, however, omit 
Gnesen as well as Cologne, Coblentz, Treves, Aix, 
Munster, and Paderbom. Besides these seventeen 
cities, there are about forty more which answer our 
conditions ; so that we find about sixty bishoprics 
for the six thousand parishes which contain the nearly 
ten million Protestant inhabitants of Prussia. This 
rough calculation would give us bishoprics containing 
on an average a himdred parishes, with a population 
of one hundred and sixty-seven thousand souls. The 
number of the circles and their synods would naturally 
coincide with the number of bishops. The Church 
would accordingly possess one hundred and eighty 
ruling and executive oflScers (two-thirds of whom 
would be laymen), instead of the three hundred and 
eight superintendents, burdened with the transmission 
of petitions and orders ; and we think we may add the 
advantage of dispensing with about thirty counsellors 
in the twenty-five governments, and a considerable 
number of secretaries, registrars, and the like. Such an 
ecclesiastical circle, formed about a city as its centre, 
we call a diocese. We do not, however, look upon it 
as a mere whole without spiritual organisation. By 
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an application of the old ecclesiastical institution of 

deansy or pastors of ten^ we should have about ten 

rural deaneries in each diocese. The dignity of dean 

should not be confined to a specific parish, but given 

as vacancies occurred, to the fittest men among the 

parochial clergy of the diocese ; as is done in England 

in the case of the archdeaconries. The choice might 

be conunitted to the synod of the circle. In these 

deaneries there might take place, at intervals of 

about three months, those brotherly meetings which 

in many places have been found so fruitful and full 

of blessing, in the interchange of experience, and for 

the refreshment of the spiritual and ministerial life. 

These should be presided over by the rural deans, 

who might also be the organs for the transmission of 

directions to the clergy from the diocesan council. 

There can be no objection to giving these deans the 

title of superintendents, if desired. 

When once this episcopal order is established, all 
that official correspondence to and fro between the 
inferior and superior departments must also cease. 
Every Church governs itself; that is to say, the 
bishop with his council and the synod of the circle 
administers and orders the affairs of the congregations 
of the circle ; as the pastor with the elders and the 
congregation, those of the separate parishes. In order 
to render this more clear, we proceed to examine 
the constitutional life of the remaining ecclesiastical 
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mental Idea^ which lies at the root of our plan of 
restoration. For all that we have hitherto ssdd is at 
most but the first rude sketchy calculated only to 
trace the distinct outline of our view in its double 
contrast^ on the one hand^ with the Church of the 
clergy which would exclude the laity, and oiv the 
other, with the dictatorial government of the Church 
by the state, which drives the congregation and the 
ecclesiastical element into the back ground.* We 
have assumed that the bishop should be a clergyman, 
and, moreover, a parochial minister, or spiritual elder. 
This we think no one will deny ; for even the most 
rigid Presbyterians and Puritans have never imagined 
that their superintendent could be other than a 
clergyman. And yet this is in theory a great error. 
The ministry of government and rule has, in itself, 
no connection with the ministry of preaching the 
Word, as we have already declared. Many great and 
famous bishops of antiquity were chosen to that office 
out of the laity. The order of the consecration 
service in the primitive Church also proves, that the 
consecration of bishops and the ordination of pres- 
byters run parallel with each other, and that the 

* To our great joy we find amongst the resolutions of the 
Rhenish synod of 1844 the following : " Two assessors chosen 
from the body of elders shall take their place amongst the direc- 
tors of the congregation of the circle." This proposition shows 
that the necessity has been felt of giving the lay members of the 
Church an immediate share in the administration of affairs. 
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former does not necessarily presuppose the latter. 
But taking into consideration the manner in which 
the relations of society have developed themselves 
among Christian nations^ it would doubtless be 
absurd in practice to exclude from the administration 
of the Church those who have devoted their lives to 
the study of divine truth, and have laboured as 
preachers, pastors, and spiritual teachers. We there- 
fore feel justified in assuming, that our bishop is a 
pastor to begin with, and must continue to act as 
such, and that no one should be made a bishop, who 
has not been called and appointed as pastor, and 
approved himself in preaching and the cure of souls. 
He will be able to preach where he pleases in his 
diocese, without interfering with the rights of any of 
his parochial clergy ; and every Christian man within 
his rule may apply to him for spiritual counsel. But 
to the ministry of the Word will be added an ecclesi- 
astical and spiritual authority; not an unlimited 
authority, nor an equal power in all departments of 
administration ; that spiritual domain which lies in 
the closest connection with the cure of souls, will 
rather form the peculiar field for the personal duties 
of his office. But how could that Church be called 
free, in which those rights and duties were denied to 
the pastor of the circle Church in his larger sphere, 
which no one denies to the pastor of the parish 
Church in his smaller one ? Our bishop, then, must 
stand at the head of the administration of the circle. 
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just as the parish minister presides over the manage- 
ment of the parish. And as the latter has the elders 
about him^ and forms with them the vestry or paro- 
chial council ; so the former would have two counsel- 
lors from the circle diocese, who would form with 
him the diocesan counciL In connection with the 
former stands the congregation of the parish, with 
the latter, the congregation of the circle. 

We will now proceed to deduce, at greater length, 
from the nature of our proposed constitution the 
separate duties of these various offices, and to define 
their relative provinces. 

No one can well conceive a bishop who is not 
allowed the free exercise of his conscience, with 
respect to the admission of ministers in the name of 
the Church, or (as it is entitled in the language of 
the Clergy Church) Ordination. For the bishop, if 
responsible for any thing, must be responsible for 
this, that no wolf get into that fold, the chief care of 
which has been committed to him by both Church 
and state ; and that no unworthy person enter into 
that holy ministry of the Word, with which he is 
himself invested, and into which he is commissioned 
to admit others. On this responsibility before God 
and man rests his divine right of refusing to ordain, 
and in consequence his right of protest against any 
other authority which may require such an act at his 
hands. He ought not to have the right of decision 
in the examination of candidates ; we would not 
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even commit this power to him in connection with 
the diocesan council, but rather to the administrative 
court of the province, aided by deputies from the 
circle synods. But no court, and no majority ought 
to overpower his conscience ; and even the superior 
Church courts ought not to have the right of calling 
him into question for his refusal to ordain, or com- 
pelling him to do so. It will be enough that he should 
be obliged to allow the rejected candidates who belong 
to his diocese, to leave it. It is plain that th6 bishop 
should give the candidate, whom he thus refuses, a 
certificate of dismissal, so that he may be ordained by 
any Other bishop who does not share in the scruples 
of his original diocesan. Not so, however, in the case 
of the institution of a minister to a new parish. The 
bishop should here have the right of veto ; but the 
validity of this veto must be subject to the decision of 
the higher courts, and perhaps, in the last appeal, to 
that of the provincial synod. For here isiio question 
of .ordination or of admission into the oflSee of the 
ministry, but merely of a change in the place where 
the man exercises that ministry. 

. We deniand for the bishop all this liberty, as un- 
condifidrially as we demanded for the congregation 
the right of veto with respect to the appointment of 
the patron, and for the pastor the same inalienable 
right of freedom of conscience, in regard to the con- 
firmation of the younger members of his flock. We 
demand this liberty more out of regard to the liberty 
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of all^ than to the rights of an indlyldnaL With 
respect to the part of the bishop as regards Coikfirma-- 
tion, the case is different. Of course we do not pro- 
pose to transfer this office to the bishop : that would 
mdeed be an enormous retrogression. The view of 
the episcopal Church of the middle ages rested 
primarily on the supposition, that the district pastor, 
the original chorepiscopus, who acted by himself 
without the assistance of a council of elders, did not 
possess the requisite knowledge for teaching, ex- 
amining, and receiving into the full communion of 
the faithful, an independent member of the Church. 
In this case, too, the form is not an end in itself, but 
merely a means; and who can deny, that the 
episcopal form is one highly unsatisfactory, and gives 
to an act of the greatest spirituality, in which the 
most decided and solemn independence of action 
should be manifested, the appearance and the 
character of a merely outward work ? It would be 
easy to prove, that our view is supported by the 
regulations of the ancient Church. But no one would 
be likely to demand a proof from us; and the 
opposite assumption could no more stand in the face 
of such a mature philology and historical criticism as 
is possessed by Germany, than the assumption that in 
the New Testament the names bishop and presbyter 
indicate different persons. * 

A second personal right of the bishop would be 
that which is called the right of visitation, or the 
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pastoral inspection and superintendence of the various 
congregations of his diocese. Here, too, the right 
rests upon a corresponding responsibility. 

But all other current business would be transacted 
in the Church council, that is, by the unanimous con- 
sent, or majority, of the three who form it. Doubt- 
ful cases requiring new regulations, or at least 
new applications of principles, would naturally be 
laid before the synod of the circle at its annual 
meeting, or the higher Church courts, to be decided 
by them. The bishop with his assessors pre- 
sides over the synod of the circle ; but if he should 
happen to be opposed in opinion to the majority 
of the meeting in matters of administration, we 
cannot allow him a power of veto^ but merely the 
exercise of his right to bring the matter before the 
provicial synod. Neither can we think it just, in the 
previous deliberation on matters to be laid before the 
provincial synod, to allow him more than the same 
reservation of his right to state his own personal con- 
viction in the presence of that assembly. In treating 
of the restoration of the higher sphere of Church 
polity, we shaU have an opportunity for defining the 
limits of the episcopal office in relation to the govern- 
ment courts. 

We must now examine more closely into the 
boundaries of the episcopal dioceses, and inquire, 
whether the correspondence between the present 
ecclesiastical divisions, which we have adopted in our 
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scheme^ and the circles as determined by the Prussian 
Code^ is a natural one. We think that it is not. It 
is no doubt necessary that the bishop, without in the 
least degree interfering with the ordinary province of 
the parochial minister, should not only be personally 
acquainted with every clergyman of his diocese, but 
abo should be no stranger to the local peculiarities pf 
eBfih congregation. For the true conception of a 
bishop necessarily implies, that the district intrusted 
to his charge recognises in him a preacher and a 
pastor. In order that he may really fulfil this duty 
we must assume, that iti the chief parish of his 
diocese an assistant minister aids him in the local 
cure of souls, and in the office of preaching. God 
preserve us, therefore, from dioceses like most of the 
Koman Catholic and English ones! But, on the 
other hand, we must not forget, that the exercise of 
a truly episcopal ministry requires an union of out- 
ward and spiritual appliances, which in many of the 
chief towns of our circles are, at present at any rate, 
wanting. We must, then, also in this case have local 
deacons of a higher class, and also assistants for a 
certain time. Why should not proctors (auscul- 
tatoren — licentiates of canon law and administra- 
tion), of churchmanly sentiments and competent 
talents, be trained for Church business in the diocesan 
council, as thoroughly as at present for the same 
department in the government courts? This however 
is only possible, except at a great expense, in those 
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towns, where a government court, or district court, is 
to be found. The bishop would likewise work at a dis- 
advantage, if he could not command in his chief town 
the assistance of some men of that higher class of 
teachers who are the ornament of Prussia. At all 
events, the chief of those elements which are repre- 
sented at large in the Church of the country, in the 
teaching, commercial, and military classes, ought to 
be found combined together in the episcopal circle. 
In every episcopal city, then, there should exist at 
least some of those institutions which support and 
foster the spiritual life of the country. For only 
thus can our diocesan Church be independent, and 
take Its place in the Church of the country as an 
independent unit. 

The most natural method to arrive at the truth in 
this matter appears to me to be the following. We 
must not bind ourselves down to the statistical 
division of circles, but look about for such cities as 
contain, at least to a certain extent, that combination 
of spiritual elements which we have declared to be 
requisite. From the cities possessing these qualifica- 
tions we must at once set aside all those which are 
purely or preponderatlngly Boman Catholic. To 
set bishop against bishop would be unbrotherly, 
and as such unjust, according to the canon laws of 
the Church of the Future. We have thus remaining 
fifteen German Protestant capital cities out of the 
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twenty-six capitals of the goyemment districts ; and 
besides these, we may reckon Posen and Bromberg, 
in which the Protestant population, although in a 
minority, is yet very considerable, and as ahnost ex- 
clusively German stands independently by ihe side 
of the Polish element. We must, however, omit 
Gnesen as well as Cologne, Coblentz, Treves, Aix, 
Munster, and Paderbom. Besides these seventeen 
cities, there are about forty more which answer our 
conditions ; so that we find about sixty bishoprics 
for the six thousand parishes which contain the nearly 
ten million Protestant inhabitants of Prussia. This 
rough calculation would give us bishoprics containing 
on an average a hundred parishes, with a population 
of one hundred and sixty-seven thousand souls. The 
number of the circles and their synods would naturally 
coincide with the number of bishops. The Church 
would accordingly possess one hundred and eighty 
ruling and executive officers (two-thirds of whom 
would be laymen), instead of the three hundred and 
eight superintendents, burdened with the transmission 
of petitions and orders ; and we think we may add the 
advantage of dispensing with about thirty counsellors 
in the twenty-five governments, and a considerable 
number of secretaries, registrars, and the like. Such an 
ecclesiastical circle, formed about a city as its centre, 
we call a diocese. We do not, however, look upon it 
as a mere whole without spiritual organisation. By 
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an application of the dd eodeaastial institation of 
deanSf or pastois of ten, we should hmre aboat ten 
rural deaneries in eadi diocese. The dignity of dean 
ehonld not be confined to a gpedfic parish, bnt giyen 
as vacancies occnrred, to the fittest men among the 
parochial clergy of the diocese; as is done in En^and 
in the case of the archdeaconries. The choice might 
be committed to the synod of the drde. In these 
deaneries there might take place, at intenrals of 
about three months, those brotheriy meetings which 
in many places have been found so fruitful and full 
of blessing, in the interchange of experience, and for 
the refreshment of the spiritual and ministerial life. 
These should be presided over by the rural deans, 
who might also be the organs for the transmission of 
directions to the clergy from the diocesan council. 
There can be no objection to giving these deans the 
title of superintendents, if desired* 

When once this episcopal order is established, all 
that official correspondence to and fro between the 
inferior and superior departments must also cease. 
Every Church governs itself; that is to say, the 
bishop with his council and the synod of the circle 
administers and orders the affairs of the congregations 
of the circle ; as the pastor with the elders and the 
congregation, those of the separate parishes. In order 
to render this more clear, we proceed to examine 
the constitutional life of the remaining ecclesiastical 
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spheres^ from that ceutral point which we have 
established. * 

* We cannot refrain in this place from directing the attention 
of our readers to two leading passages in the Transactions of the 
Rhenish synod of 1845, which express with equal force and mo- 
deration the necessity which exists for an independent Church 
government, and give a true picture of the serious difficulties 
which present themselves in the present state of our Church, 
notwithstanding the utmost good will on the part as well of the 
congregations as of the government courts. We give both in 
the Appendix to the volume. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

THEBESTOBATIOK OF THE BEMADOXG SPHERES OF CHURCH 
LIFE, BOTH ABOVE AND BELOW THE EPISCOPAL DIO- 
CESE, AND A BEYIEW OF THE PEINCIPAL CHARACTEB- 

isTics OP ouB poLrnr. 

We have mfuntamed, that in order to find a centre, 
around which a free constitution of the Church 
might be restored, it was necessary to restore the 
ecclesiastical circle, as the first natural combination 
of the common Church life of various local congre- 
gations. While endeavouring to define this ecclesi- 
astical circle more exactly, our particular object was 
to demonstrate within the limits of the episcopal 
diocese of the Church of the Future, that an indepen- 
dent administration of the higher departments of the 
Church would form itself spontaneously by means of 
this diocese, whilst at the same time ftiU freedom 
would be left to the local communities which be- 
longed to it. 

We will now attempt to carry out this principle 
into the lower and higher spheres of Church life, and 
to show in what manner the restoration of a free 
Church may develope itself naturally and readily 
from that firm organic centre. This will only re- 

I 
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quire us to combine what we have just stated with 
the elements of a free constitution for local and 
national congregations enumerated in former chapters. 
We will begin by applying these principles to the local 
congregation. We are decidedly of opinion, that the 
local congregation can in future recognize no superior 
authority, but the bishop with his council, and must 
itself administer its own particular congregational 
business uncontrolled ; and it is just as plain, that it 
must delegate its pastor and one of its elders to the 
assembly of the episcopal circle. But let us now 
inquire, looking to the description of the local con- 
gregation before given, are the elders only to be re- 
presented in the circle-synod ? We answer, without 
hesitation, no ! We have seen, that in Prussia the 
national schoolmaster is a very important member 
of the community, intervening in the matter of in- 
struction between the people and the clergyman; 
helping the latter in the teaching of the parish, and 
indeed, according to traditional usage in cases of 
necessity, acting as his deputy in the performance of 
divine service, so far as this consists in preaching. 
We have recognized his office as a profession, a 
genuine churchmanly and national profession ; and we 
have beheld with admiration that mighty institution 
of the Protestant state, by means of which he becomes 
qualified for his post. The education of the national 
schoolmasters is an essentially social one: by all 
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these circumstances the company of schoolmastcnt 
acquires, in a certain degree, the character of a cor- 
porate body. 

We have in each of the sixty ecclesiastical circlef*, 
or in each of the sixty independent episcopal Churches, 
between 200 and 300 schoolmasters, therefore 
in each deanery (or each superintendent's district) 
between 20 and 30. In our view the schoolmasters 
constitute the deacons of instruction ; and we would 
propose, that at least a section of the candidates for 
the office of preacher should pass through this branch 
of the diaconate of the Church : the rest through «omc 
other branch. The schoolmaster of the parish is in 
fact associated in our system with the almoners and 
churchwarden of the Rheno-Westphalian Church, 
and composes with them and the preaching-deacon a 
college of deacons, the latter being naturally con- 
sidered as its president. Would it not then be right and 
just — would it, in fact, be any thing but what every 
constitutional form in Church and state ought to bo, 
that is, the expression of an actual truth — if we pro- 
posed, first, that the college of deacons in general, 
and, secondly, that the schoolmasters of it in par- 
ticular, should be represented in the congregation of 
the circle. * Now the adoption of our fundamental 

* To our great joy we learn from the December (1845) 
number of the excellent monthly organ of the Rheno-West- 
phalian Church, that the remarkable general synod at Ilcrborn, 
in the year 1586, passed the following resolution (Art. II. § 28.) : 
"The deacons shall also meet together and deliberate con- 

I 2 
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idea would render this easily reducible to practice. 
Let every such college of deacons (exclusive of the 
schoolmasters) choose an elector^ and this elector^ with 
the other electors of the deanery, choose a delegate 
to the circle-synod. The school-masters of the 
deanery should also in like manner choose for them- 
selves a delegate. Thus the deacons of every diocese 
would on an average be represented by 20 delegates, 
who would take their place by the side of the 100 
delegated elders in the circle-synod, under the presi- 
dency of the bishop. The deacons would, therefore, 
form, in respect of the elders and clergy, less than a 
tenth part of the assembly.* 

cerning their affairs. The board with which they are first to 
communicate is the presbytery." (Page 317.) 

Mr. Pastor Gobel deserves the best thanks of all the friends 
of ecclesiastical liberty for briefly giving us, in the instructive 
article which contains the above passage, the constitution of a 
part of the upper Rhenish provinces, and in so doing a new 
proof of the wisdom and greatness of Olevianus, the author of 
the Heidelberg Catechism. 

* We have received much encouragement in supporting this 
view, from a remark occurring in those mighty witnesses for the 
reality of Church life in Germany, the Transactions of the 
Rhenish Provincial Synod for 1844. It is there observed, that 
the Constitution of 1835 (in § 14.) decrees, that those members 
of the presbytery who are not elders shall be ineligible for the 
circle synod. Now the churchwarden, in particular, is often 
an especially deserving and active man, and an experienced 
Christian ; therefore the synod of 1844 proposes to make those 
members of the presbytery who are not elders also eligible for 
the circle -synod. This may, it appears to me, be much more 
easily managed after the separation of the deacons from the 
presbytery, as above proposed. 
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The following plan of the circle-synod, which meetfl 

once a year, will ^ve a clearer view of what we have 

jU6t said. We aesume in this case, also, our average 

iJumber of 100 parishes, and 10 deaneries to the 

circle or diocese. 



-A. Clergy. 






1.) The bishop, as president 


1 




2.) The deans of the remaining deaneries 


9 


- 100 


3.) The other parish clergymen 


- 90. 




^ Laymen. 






1.) The bishop^s counsellors 


2' 




2.) The delegates of the presbyteries 


. 100 




3.) The delegates of the college of deacons 


- 


^ 122 


a,) Schoolmasters, one for each deanery 


- 10 




b.) Other deacons do. do. 


- 10 





Total 222 

The bishop opens the assembly, which first elects a 
elerk, or secretary, from amongst the clergy or elders. 
One of the biAop's counsellors is naturally his deputy 
in matters of administration or of a judicial character ; 
but where the question is one of doctrine, his place is 
taken by a clergyman chosen by the members present. 
In accordance with the principles before developed, 
we commit to this assembly no matters of pure 
administration ; on the other hand, we not only wish 
it to retain all those privileges and functions which 
it now possesses as a deliberative and inspectorial 
council in the Rhenish provinces and Westphalia, but 
to raise it to be the real representative of the in- 
dependent congregation of a circle. The bishop, we 

13 
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conceive, lays before it, or causes to be laid be- 
fore it by his counsellors assisted by the deans, the 
review of all that has happened in the foregoing year 
in the diocese towards the furtherance of Church life ; 
the reports of the visitations, and all those more im- 
portant affairs, which need to be more clearly under- 
stood, and require a new application of principles 
already recognized, should, in particular, be communi- 
cated to them for their deliberation. This delibera- 
tion, in all cases where a new ecclesiastical law or regu- 
lation is required, the passing of which is reserved 
to the provincial assembly, is merely preliminary. 
The power of legislation is not given to the circle- 
synod, perhaps, we may add, it were best that judicial 
authority were withheld from it also. For the 
appeal of a clergyman against the sentence of degra- 
dation, suspension, or dismissal from his office on 
account of offences against that office, pronounced 
by the diocesan council, must properly be made before 
the directory of the provincial church, or before the 
provincial synod itself, both of which, as we shall 
see, have the means of instituting an inquiry into 
the matter. 

With respect to the deliberations of the circle- 
synod, the bishop has the privilege of laying before it 
the so-called Proponenda, that is, subjects for its con- 
sideration, on which it has also to express an opinion, 
previous to their being brought before the congre- 
gation of the province. He does this either of his 
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own accord^ or at the instance of the provinoiul 
synod. The circle-srnod might perhaps also have 
the right, if two thirds of its members supported a 
proposal to that effect, of entering upon the dis- 
cussion of some other subject of present interest* 
bearing upon Church life, and of framing a resolu- 
tion expressing its opinion thereon. 

What has been said will suffice to show, how easily 
and naturally the free goyemment of the parishes 
themselves, and their immediate organic action in the 
diocese which embraces them, may be arranged, by 
means of the episcopal council and the circle synod, 
around that central point which we have gained. 

We will now proceed from this to the next wider 
sphere. 

The first, and in a certain sense the most im- 
portant of its component parts, is the congre- 
gation of the province, or the provincial synod. 
The first question is, how many of such congrega- 
tions do we assume. Of the eight great divisions or 
provinces of the kingdom, Posen appears, in the first 
place, to be too small to constitute a complete pro- 
vincial Church. We therefore suppose a bishopric of 
Posen or Lissa to be attached to the west of Silesia ; 
and a bishopric of Bromberg, together with Schon- 
lanke, to be annexed to the north of the neighbouring 
province of Prussia : and, further, the Khenish pro- 
vinces and Westphalia, from their common constitu- 
tion and development, from their common provincial 

z 4 
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university, and, lastly, from the comparatively limited 
number of their Protestant inhabitants, are mani- 
festly adapted to compose one province by the side 
of the other Protestant divisions. In other respects 
we retain the political mode of division, especially 
because the political provinces appear, both in: history 
and at the present day, to be independent wholes, with 
respect to national as well as Church feelings. For 
the latter reason we would only propose that the four 
circles of the ancient Marches, which now, as situated 
beyond the Elbe, belong to the Grand-duchy of 
Saxony, should be reckoned as ecclesiastically an- 
nexed to Brandenburg, to which they belong ac- 
cording to the whole history of their Church and 
constitution. To every ecclesiastical province there 
is, therefore, very suitably attached a Protestant 
provincial University : 

For Prussia, Konigsberg ; 

For Silesia, Breslau ; 

For POMERANIA, Grcifswald '^ 

For Brandenburg, Berlin ; 

For Saxony, Halle ; 

For the Khenish Provinces and Westphalia, 
Bonn. 

The theological faculty of every University sends 
to the provincial synod two delegates chosen from its 
own body, as the representatives of science. 

The whole organisation may then be represented at 
one view as follows : — 
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Six eodeeaasdcid jHrovinces, etch contaming on An 
aTerage one tbousuid pourishes : 

Every proTince Gontaining on an avojRiii^> ton 
bishoprics ; 

Every bislK^uic containing on an average ton 
deaneries; 

Every deanery containing on an average ton 
parishes. 

These higher units, the Church provinces, and the 
provincial Churches which they contain, are given 
and determined by history, by national and political 
life. Each presents itself as a whole, by means of 
the congr^ation of the province. As tlie diocese or 
bishopric requires to have a determinate centre, so 
also does the higher unit of the province. We must 
therefore look out for the metropolis of every pro- 
vince, that is, that city in the province, Avhich may 
be regarded as the centre of its Christian life ; so i'ar 
at least as this point can possibly be determined by 
history and the present state of things. 

We give on the next page the names of such cities 
as appear to us to answer these conditions, with the 
number of bishoprics belonging to the province of 
which they form the metropolis, and the numbers of 
Protestant inhabitants contained in it. 
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We have, then, six ecclesiastical provinces with sixty 
bishoprics for about ten millions of Protestant in- 
habitants.* 

* In order to exhibit at one view what has been said above, 
we give the following scheme of the proposed ecclesiastical 
circles. We carry it out in each of the six Church provinces, 
or provincial Churches, according to the order of the govern- 
ment districts, with the above-mentioned deviations. 

I. PRUSSIA. 

METROPOLIS — KONIGSBEBO. 

1. Konigsberg, 6. Elbing. 

2. Memel. 7. Marienwerder. 

3. Gumbinnen. 8. Marienburg. 

4. Tilsit 9. Thorn. 

5. Dantzic 10. Bromberg. 

n. BRANDENBURG. 

METROPOLIS — BSAia>ENBUSG. 

1. Brandenburg, 7. Stendal. 

2. Berlin. 8. Salzwedel. 

3. Potsdam. 9. Frankfurt-Lebus. 

4. Prenzlow. 10. Ziillichau. 

5. New-Ruppin. 11. Guben. 

6. Havelberg. 12. Cottbus. 

m. POMERANIA. 

METROPOLIS — STETTIN- CAMMIK. 

1. Stettin. 5. Stolpe. 

2. Stargard. 6. New- Stettin. 

3. Anclam. 7. Stralsund. 

4. Coslin. 8. Greifswald. 

IV. SILESIA. 

BIETBOPOLIS — LIEONITZ. 

1. Liegnitz. 6. Schweidnitz. 

2. Glogau. 7. Brieg. 

3. Sagan. 8. Oels. 

4. Gorlitz. 9. Lissa. 

5. Hirschberg. 10. Posen. 

I 6 
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The bishop of such a metropoHs we call a metnH 
politan bishop, but take especial care not to give him 
a primacy, or even the appearance of it. And this, 

V. SAXONY. 

BISTBOFOIJS — MAGDEBUSO. 

1. Magdeburg. 6. Naumburg. 

2. Halberstadt. 7. Eisleben. 

3. Quedlinburg. 8. Zeitz. 

4. Merseburg. 9. Erfurt. 

5. Halle. 10. Nordhausen. 

VI. WESTPHALIA AND THE RHENISH PROVINCES 

METBOPOLIS — MINDEN. 

1. Minden. 6. Elberfeld-Barmen. 

2. Bielefeld. 7. Wesel. 

3. Soest. 8. Neuwied. 

4. Dortmund. 9. Wetzlar. 

5. Dusseldorf. 10. Saarbriick. 

All the cities here mentioned are either the seats of govern- 
ment courts, or contain great Protestant schools of the higher 
class, or other learned institutions. There are only three which 
are without either, though they are otherwise considerable 
cities, and well adapted to be the centres of ecclesiastical circles ; 
namely, in Brandenburg, Havelberg, arid Prenzlow: in the 
Rhenish provinces, Neuwied. 

The determination of the more exact limits of each of these 
sixty circles according to the civil division of the country, does 
not belong to this place. But this is a simple question of sta- 
tistics. We can herein as little expect to have all the dioceses 
of a Church province of the same extent, as to have all the dio- 
ceses in the monarchy of equal size. Single parishes, in dis- 
tricts of which the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics, must often lie scattered, and we then think it 
best that they should be assigned to that diocese with which 
they may most readily be connected. To pay regard to the 
government districts appears to us to be unnecessary, especially 
in the determination of the Church circles. 
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indeed, we render impossible by making him a con- 
stituent member of the Church of the country or 
province, and thus subordinating him to it. We 
must, however, by all means give him of aU the 
bishops the post of president in the provincial synod. 
Let the synod at the same time choose one of the 
other bishops of the province as his clerical deputy. 
The supreme court of administration for the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of the province should, we think, be 
the Church council of the metropolitan diocese, with 
its bishop as president ; except that in this case the 
number of the lay councillors ought to be doubled, 
since the metropolitan council has to bring into shape 
and otherwise prepare the work which is to be set 
before the provincial synod, and at the same time to 
examine the appeals which have been made against 
the judicial decisions of the diocesan council. All 
these four councillors should in this case also, we are 
of opinion, be laymen, instead of the clerical assessor, 
and the clerical secretary of the Rheno-Westphalian 
presidency.* In this way we arrive at the provincial 
Church council^ or, if the word is more intelligible to 
the German people, the consistory. Since now the 
consistory must retain in essential points its present 
functions, if we wish to simplify matters and not to 

* In this case, also, we find a response in the Transactions of 
the synod of 1844 : namely, in the first proposition that the 
presidency become a directory, and the assessor become the 
assistant-counsellor and deputy of the bishop. 
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entangle them, we suppose that the metropolitan 
bishop is, through the confidence of the king, entrusted 
with the exercise of that right of patronage, which is 
now in the hands of the twenty-six royal govern- 
ments, and is therefore considered as pertaining to 
the externals of Church government. We assume, 
then, that for every living in his province which ex- 
ceeds 800 dollars in value, and is in the royal gift, 
the metropolitan bishop proposes to the king three 
candidates, of whom the king chooses one. With 
respect to the remaining benefices of 800 dollars 
income or less, we think that the bishop of the circle 
to which they belong should be empowered to pre- 
sent to them. We look upon this nomination in 
both cases as a right personally belonging to the 
bishop : the rather, that we have established organic 
forms, by means of which the right of protest and 
appeal on the part of the individual parishes may he 
exercised. The examination of the candidates for the 
ministry takes place under the superintendence of 
the metropolitan bishop. He chooses for examiners, 
besides the two delegates of the theological faculty 
of the university of the country, two other clerical 
members of the synod ; the synod itself, lastly, 
chooses by the voice of the majority an equal num- 
ber of clerical delegates. It would be an advantage, 
if particular seasons were set apart for this examina- 
tion, in order that every bishop who was concerned 
might, as often as he pleased, either in person or 
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represented by one of his councillors^ be present at 
the examination of the candidates of his own diocese. 
If the examination were to take place at the time of 
the sitting of the provincial synods of course all the 
members of it might attend. The bishop to whose 
diocese the candidate belongs should besides always 
possess the right of himself asking questions^ and 
proposing subjects. With respect to the current 
business of the provincial council ; two of the coun- 
cillors of this consistory attend to the matters of pure 
administration ; the other two exercise judicial func- 
tions. These consist, in the first place, in the depo- 
sition or dismissal from office of clergymen, either 
(as we proposed) on the responsibility of the council 
itself, or in consequence of an appeal from the 
decision of the circle synod; and, secondly, the 
ecclesiastical divorce of ecclesiastical marriages. We 
shall speak more at length on the subject of these 
marriage cases, when we discuss the relations of the 
Church to the state. With respect to the appoint- 
ment of these same consistorlal councillors, it appears 
that we must leave it immediately in the hands of 
the sovereign ; with this limitation, however, that he 
must choose them out of the members of the synod 
of the circle or of that of the province. Let the 
elder councillor of administration, and the elder 
judicial councillor, be standing members of the pro- 
vincial synod : the two others only capable of election 
to it. The choice of the metropolitan from the 
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number of the other bishops should belong to the 
king. This bishop has no further rights in his own 
diocese than any other bishop, and in the assembly 
has only the post of president and a casting vote 
when the votes are equal. 

The provincial assembly in our system is, finally, 
a body which on the whole answers to the present 
provincial synod of the Rhenish provinces and West- 
phalia. According to our view, as expressed above, 
it would be constituted somewhat after the following 
fashion. The elements to be combined together in 
this assembly would be — 

First, all the bishops of the ecclesiastical province, 
that is, on an average, ten bishops. 

Secondly, the two Church-councillors of every 
diocese in virtue of their oflSce. The metropolitan 
council would, however, send only the elder consis- 
torial-councillor, and the elder consistorial-judge. 

Thirdly, an equal number of clerical and lay 
deputies from each of the episcopal circle synods. 
But whether one as hitherto, or more should be 
chosen for each class, we must leave as yet undecided. 
Two of each would give for these two orders, accord- 
ing to the average number of bishoprics, forty such 
deputies. As before we thought it right that the 
class of schoolmasters should be represented in the 
circle synod, so now we have no hesitation in saying, 
that in the provincial assembly of the Church of the 
Future the colleges of the teachers in the gymnasiay 
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or higher schools, and the Protestant faculty in the 
university of the country should be represented also. 
■The Protestant gymnasia of the province, the average 
number of which is twelve or thirteen, should pro- 
bably nominate two delegates; and the Protestant 
ft<julty as many. In this way we arrive at the 
following scheme of the congregation of the country, 
or the provincial synod. 



A. Clergy. 






I. The biflhops - - - - 


10^ 


• 


2. The deans - - - - 


10 




3. The delegates from the faculty 


2 


- 32 


4. The delegates from the parishes of the circle 






synod - - - - 


10 




i. Laity. 




1. The two elder councillors of the provincial 




council - - - - 


2' 




2. The two Church-councillors from the other 






dioceses - - - - 


20 


► 44 


3. The delegates of the Protestant gymnasial 




► t±*t 


colleges - - - - 


2 




4. The delegates of the circle synods 


20, 



Average total 76 

These members all deliberate conjointly. But on 
coming to the vote the bishops retire into their own 
particular council chamber, in order that they may 
consider the subject once more amongst themselves, 
and may vote separately. In case the votes are 
equal, the metropolitan bishop, as already stated, has 
the casting vote, which, in addition to his place as 
president, is his only privilege. The other members 
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deliver their votes together, except v^hen two thirds 
at least of the lay deputies desire that the two orders 
should vote separately. To make a resolution valid 
it is necessary that the two or three classes according 
to which the votes have been given should unite. 
Every resolution, too, which has been framed requires 
of course the royal assent. But we cannot consider 
it desirable that the sovereign should possess the 
power of altering a resolution of the synod presented 
to him for his assent. The carrying into execution 
the decree, when thus confirmed, belongs altogether 
and entirely to the ecclesiastical courts of admini- 
stration. 

If the power of passing an ecclesiastical sentence 
upon a bishop belonged at all to this sphere, the 
matter would in every case need to be treated before 
the full provincial synod. We would in that case 
propose some such method of proceeding as the 
following. A bishop may be placed in a state of 
accusation (that is, as far as his doctrine and ortho- 
doxy, or his life as a member of the Church is con- 
cerned,) by a majority of two thirds of the other 
clerical and secular members of the synod, or even 
by the latter alone : he must then be judged by 
the other bishops, or by the clergy of the province 
generally. The same would be the manner of pro- 
ceeding against a Church-councillor. The bishops 
might choose legal advocates from the secular Church- 
councillors, But the whole plan seems to us to be 
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inadmissible. In the first place^ the office of judge 
is Dot adapted to clergymen; then^ secondly, the 
bishops are not appointed by the synod, but, as we 
have already proposed, by the Crown : at all events, 
the Crown has entrusted them with a portion of its 
privileges, and must, therefore, be concerned in the 
dismissal of the offender from his office. But, after 
all, the suspension or degradation of bishops, as far as 
their offence is of an ecclesiastical nature, ought, it 
seems, to be retained in the power of the supreme 
ecclesiastical court, and most properly in that of a 
purely judicial one. 

The case is different with the question, whether 
the synod might not, on the recommendation of a 
commission formed out of the legal coimcillors of the 
individual diocese concerned, decide in the last resort 
upon cases of deprivation of pastors on account of 
offences in their calling ; the decision to be made by 
majority of votes, and only permitted in the case of 
an appeal against the decision of the Church-council 
of the province. 

We have entered into all these details, simply 
because we thought it the best way of showing 
clearly, how natural and easy the separation of 
ecclesiastical and civil government becomes, so soon 
as we dismiss altogether from our minds that delusion, 
which supposes the clergy to constitute the Church, — 
so soon as we have unreservedly surrendered the view 
which has proceeded from it, that free Church govern- 
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ment must be priestly tyranny, and therefore hostile 
to the security and freedom of the state and of its 
citizens. We need but few words more for the ex- 
hibition of our ideas of ecclesiastical polity as regards 
the highest sphere, the national Church. The supreme 
government of the Protestant Church, which has 
hitherto been administered by the ministry for eccle- 
siastical affairs, naturally falls almost altogether away. 
All that remains for the royal court of administration 
in this department is to exercise the police (political) 
superintendence which belongs to the king, and to 
act as the organ of communication between the civil 
government and the provincial synods. This will 
consist, partly, in preparing and transmitting the 
propositions which the king wishes to lay before 
these synods for their consideration, partly, in re- 
ceiving and forwarding the royal assent to the reso- 
lutions they have framed, or his disapproval of the 
same. But with respect to the supreme judicial 
decision in those matters which cannot be settled in 
the provincial assemblies, we would rather see an 
ecclesiastical court of revision entirely free from ad- 
ministrative authority, and indeed to meet the two 
following cases : first, to decide cases of divorce ; 
secondly, to decide upon the deposition or dismissal 
from oflSce of a bishop, in consequence of a royal 
proposal to that effect, or an accusation on the part 
of the provincial synod. But with respect to the 
settlement of differences between the Church and the 
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professors of theology at the universities as to purity 
of doctrine, we would decline committing the decision 
on this point either to the ministry or to the eccle- 
siastical court of revision. ^Ve cannot, however, 
now put forward our proposal on this point, but must 
reserve it for a subsequent jiart of oiu* work, where 
we shall treat of the relations between the Church 
and science. 

We presuppose of course that the minister of the 
king belongs to the Protestant Church, and stands 
in immediate connection with her, as elder, or, at all 
events, as a recognized churchman. From the very 
fact that law is predominant in this sphere, it would 
not be advisable to appoint a clergyman to the post. 

For the transaction of the business wliich would 
remain under his charge, it would be quite sufficient 
for this Protestant man (who is of course chosen by 
the king) to have under him one clerical and one 
secular councillor (both of course likewise Protestant 
men), for the making of reports and the preparation 
of business, besides the requisite subordinate clerks. 

With respect to the constitution of the ecclesi- 
astical court of justice, it is not necessary that we 
should here enter into details. For we need not 
surely again expressly declare, that the judges must 
be churchmen, but not clergymen. 

In one word, in the existing government of the 
national Church two things attract our attention; 
on the one hand, the functions of a section of the 
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royal ministry, resulting from the right of superin- 
tendence possessed by the king over the Church, and 
the exercise of the ju9 majestatis in the true sense of 
the words ; on the other hand, the operation of a 
royal court of justice, consisting of men chosen out 
of the Church, and founding its decisidns upon the 
constitution of the Church. As part of this consti- 
tution, we therefore regard the declaration of the 
causes for which divorces may be allowed; every 
thing else, relating to the civil conditions and respon- 
sibilities of matrimony, remains subject to the com- 
mon law, and the ordinary courts of justice. We 
shall speak more in detail on this point, when we 
come to explain the relations of the Church to the 
order of civil society. 

For the ordinary occasions of a Church thus regu- 
lated, and propagating and governing herself as an 
organic whole by means of her independent dioceses 
and provincial synods, there will hardly be needed 
a national convocation, which is the only point on 
which we have yet to speak in this place. To 
appoint regular meetings of such a national convoca- 
tion appears neither practicable nor advisable, if we 
consider the great importance which such an assembly 
must ever possess. But we cannot deny that, at ex- 
traordinary epochs of a Church's existence, especially 
at the commencement of her formation, a national 
convocation would be found needful, and would prove 
highly beneficial for the maintenance of the unity of 
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the spirit. The power of deciding on this point must, 
however, remain entrusted to the wisdom of the king. 
The expression of the wish for a national convocation, 
and the right of petitioning that such may be sum- 
moned, belong of course to the provincial synods. 

The constitution of such an assembly may be de- 
duced, at least as to its principal features, from what 
we have already laid down. On the one hand, all 
the bishops will have a personal right to take part in 
it, and on the other hand, a corresponding number of 
delegates from the provincial synods. 

If we take the number of bishops at sixty, ten on 
an average for each ecclesiastical province, then twelve 
delegates from each of these Churches would form by 
their side a partly clerical partly secular body of 
seventy-two elders of the nation. All these should 
further be chosen by the collective body of the 
Church, with the exclusion of the bishops ; but yet 
in such a manner that at least half the number may 
be laymen, elders in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Since the decrees of a national convocation will have 
to be adopted, in case of the royal assent, by the pro- 
vincial synods and the Church at large, which has 
indeed framed them by means of its representatives 
and delegates, it is necessary that the Christian 
people should only depute such clergy as possess 
their full confidence. 

The deliberations of these one hundred and thirty- 
two men we suppose to take place, as is the case with 
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the provincial synods, in concert; but the votes of 
the bishops to be taken separately. A resolution 
should be made neither without the consent of the 
majority of bishops, nor without that of the seventy- 
two delegates. With the latter, however, a majority 
of two-thirds must be needed to decide. 

The minister of the king should be present at such 
a congress, not to deliberate, but as a royal commis- 
sioner: he would act, besides, in his capacity of 
minister, as the organ of the king with the assembly, 
and as the organ of the assembly with the king. 

No decree of the national ecclesiastical council can 
be valid without the confirmation of the sovereign. 

Somewhat after this fashion, as adapted to the 
circumstances of Prussia, would, in our opinion, the 
constitution of a great and free Church of the Future 
present itself, founded upon the principles of the free 
standing of every congregation, and of the- indepen- 
dence in matters of administration of every circle or 
diocese. Such would be the constitution of a national 
Church, which should at the same time recognise her- 
self as a branch of the historical. Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church of Christ, that is, of humanity set free 
by the Word and the Spirit. 

And now, in order that in this proposed restora- 
tion, that which is essential may not appear on the 
same level with that which is partly national pecu- 
liarity, partly the result of our own imperfect appli- 
cation of our principles ; we will endeavour here, at 
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the conclusion of this section, to sum up those prin- 
ciples, on which, if our premises be correct, every 
plan for such a restoration must rest, whatever may 
be the manner and way, the time and other condi- 
tions necessary for carrying out such a plan. 

First, The supreme authority of the Church for 
purposes of legislation and government rests with the 
whole body. 

Secondly, This whole body is represented in the 
lower sphere by the parochial congregation, in the 
higher by the provincial congregation. Between 
these two spheres lies that of the independent Church 
contained in the ecclesiastical circle or diocese, with 
the bishop and his counciL 

Thirdly, The administrative power is in every case 
in the hands of a board, the president of which is 
always a clergyman. Thus the parish vestry has the 
pastor, the Church-council the bishop, the provincial 
Church-council the metropolitan bishop, at its head. 
The ministry of the word, as well as the ministry of 
government, has in connection with it the ministry 
of the assistants or deacons, never as an empty title, 
but always for organic action for and in the congre- 
gation. 

Fourthly, Every board has a distinct circle of per- 
sonal and corporate duties, for the performance of 
which it is alone responsible. Thus the parish is 
responsible for the election of its pastor, and the 
pastor for the confirmation of the younger members 
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of his flock ; the bishop for the admission of a preacher 
to the ministry, and the provincial assembly for its 
decrees. To these duties bmding upon the conscience 
correspond privileges insuring freedom of conscience ; 
all ordered according to that highest principle of all 
evangelical polity, the universal priesthood, that is, 
the personal moral responsibility of the individuaL 

Fifthly, The rights of conscience must not be 
violated in the case of individuals any more than of 
bodies. 

Sixthly, The administration of the afiairs of the 
Church is entirely in the hands of members of the 
Church. 

Seventhly, The rights of patronage of the state 
are as much to be regarded as those of private per- 
sons ; but they must never be permitted to crush the 
right of appeal on the part of the congregation. 

Eighthly, In the case of the schoolmasters. Church 
and state are to work together. 

Ninthly, The government of the state has, as 
such, the right of general external superintendence, 
and the nomination of the superior executive officers, 
that Is, of the bishop and his secular councillors, but 
it must choose the latter from among the elders or 
delegates of the circle. The metropolitan bishop is 
to be chosen by the king from the bishops of the 
nation, the provincial Church coimclllor from the 
body of Church councillors. 

Tenthly. The government cannot impose upOn 
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the Church ecclesiastical decrees, nor can a spiritual 
synod impose them upon the people and the sovereign, 
nor alter what is established, except in matters under 
the control of the provincial synod. As all resolu- 
tions of the provincial synod need the royal assent to 
pass into law, so also do those of the national convo- 
cation : besides this the latter cannot meet without a 
royal summons, and the laity have in it an uncon- 
ditional veto. 

Now, whoever is convinced that if people and 
prince were to meet one another with love and 
mutual confidence, an incalculable advance might in 
this way be made in lawful freedom and genuine life 
in the Church, and an answer given by our nation to 
one of the most difficult problems of the age, — who- 
ever is convinced of this, will not require an explicit 
answer to the question. What would the government 
and the Church have to give up, or gain? for he 
would see that the interests of the two cannot be 
conceived of as distinct. But if we look at the ques- 
tion in a legal point of view, we shall find that the 
civil government now possesses the right of the 
actual government of the Church, even in those 
divisions of the country where the presbyterian form 
prevails. In the remaining provinces of the kingdom 
it is plain that the Church has only to receive privi- 
leges which are now wanting. But even the con- 
gregations of the Bheno-Westphalian church are not 
called upon, we are convinced, to surrender any 
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right which is of mnj real Taloe to theiii^ much less 
to abandon any secoritj against the clergy or the 
government. In what consist the alterations which 
would be introduced in respect of the functionB of 
the congregations and the synods by such a constitu- 
tion of the Church ? The parish congr^ations not 
only will not lose any privil^e whatsoever, but 
acquire for the first time a really free administration. 
Their election of representatives for the circle synods 
would remain as it is. The new diocese would com- 
prise on an average about four of the present circles, 
and contain about one hundred parishes, with ten 
deans or superintendents. The body of the diocese 
would choose the circle synod for a term of six years, 
as hitherto it has chosen about five superintendents 
of the present circle. The business of this circle 
would be conducted by a purely ecclesiastical and 
independent council, in which there would be but 
one clergyman' in conjunction with two elders, instead 
of the superintendent hitherto employed with two 
other assistant clergymen as deputy and secretary. 
For at the head of our Church council would stand a 
clergyman, the bishop, who has himself proceeded 
from the deans, or from the clerical delegates of the 
provincial synod, and is therefore fully approved of 
in every case by the public voice of the national 
Church. The two councillors on the other hand, — 
who, with the bishop, would conduct those afiairs 
which have hitherto been entrusted to the care of the 
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rojal councillors attached to the government and the 
consistory, — would be chosen from the secular mem- 
bers of the Tcstriesy and therefore from the elders of the 
local congregations, or else from the secular members 
of the circle or provincial synods, who have also in 
their turn been elected to that post by the congrega- 
tions. But with what very different powers would 
this Church council be invested, when compared with 
the present directory! The councillors would be 
approved men of business, in education and official 
rank equal to the royal councillors of the government 
boards and consistories, and to the judges of the royal 
courts, but they would stand in an entirely different 
position with respect to the king's government ; they 
would be independent. They would be in their own 
sphere entirely free, and the official superintendence 
to which they would be subject would be exercised 
by the provincial synod. The judicial power and 
tlie whole administration of external affairs would be 
entirely in the hands of these secular councillors, 
and without their advice the bishop could do nothing. 
Lastly, the whole administration of the diocese would 
be in the first instance under the immediate superin- 
tendence of the circle synod. At its meetings the 
most important affairs would be discussed ; it would 
overlook the administration of affairs, and have the 
right of making propositions to the Church of the 
province. Moreover, the administration of the circle 
would be under the superior inspection of the Church 
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of the prorinoe, as represented in the proyincial 
frnod. This bitter anembl j would <m our {dan 
exercise that right of finee dectnon which is now 
withheld; it« qHritnal we^ht and anthoritj would 
be oonaderaUy increased by means of the experience 
of the execatiTe ecclesiastical boards throughout the 
province, the members <^ whidi would have a seat 
in the synod ; and lastly, its electiTe powers would 
be rather extended than contracted. Instead of three 
clergymen, one deigyman would preside over it, with 
four secular councillors chosen from the synod itself, 
or the elders. Instead of a president standing with 
very limited authority by the sde of the government 
officers, we should have a provindal coun<nllor placed 
at the head of it, with considerable powers, and fully 
able to carry out the resolutions agreed upon by the 
synod, when assented to by the sovereign, without 
any civil control or interference. 

Even supposing then, that the appointment of 
bishops and Church-councillors for life, instead of 
superintendents and assessors for oix years, and the 
fixing of some particular city for the place of 
meeting of the provincial synod, were an abridge 
ment of the freedom of the synod, — which we 
would deny ; yet, what reasonable man would 
place that in the scale against the advantages we 
have pointed out? But we would further inquire, 
how can that be a real freedom which brings no 
benefit to the proper object of this freedom, that is. 
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in this case, to the Church? That neither one 
nor the other of the present practices does produce 
aaj advantage, but that the change proposed would 
in every respect be a beneficial one, b, it appears to 
me, so pliun as not to need any further discussion, 
bat only an unprejudiced consideration. 

The case appears, no doubt, very different with 
respect to the government of the state. It will only 
retain, as regards the Protestant Church, that right of 
supremacy and general superintendence which it exer- 
cises in the Koman Catholic Church along with the 
claim of the pope and bishops. The state then would 
surrender well*established rights, and the state alone. 
This is so plain that no man in his senses would pro- 
pose, even to the most liberally minded sovereign, 
to take the power out of the hands of his own minis- 
ters in order to place it in those of the ecclesiastical 
bodies, if a free constitution for the Church did not 
contain in itself a pledge for the order and preser- 
vation of the state. Verily, not merely out of regard 
for the maintenance of its own rights, but above all 
for the sake of the common welfare, a wise govern- 
ment could not commit the affairs of the Protestant 
national Church to her own management without 
such a pledge. Priestly domination none will permit ; 
the age will not tolerate it, the whole spirit of the 
Protestant Church and people is against it. But the 
government of the whole Church of Prussia, by 
means of independent local congregations and their 
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representatives, a mode of government which would 
strike deep into the very roots of the spiritual life of 
the nation, would surely be yet more insecure and 
dangerous. What ! should the government entrust 
the most sacred of matters to an assembly composed 
of such unstable and inappreciable elements, to a 
democracy so imperfectly organised as to contain 
within itself the seeds of dissolution and destruction? 
Surely it was not that it might hand them over to 
such ecclesiastical rulers, that Providence placed in 
its hands the keys of Zion. Surely the state did not 
undertake, and the nation submit to the most irk- 
some of all dictatorships, and the Church struggle 
into a state of freedom from the trammels of theolo- 
gians and dogmatists, in order that she might fall at 
last under the dominion of untrained, inexperienced 
parish-vestrymen. The system which is to take the 
place of our present pure or tempered dictatorship 
must be a well-grounded and organised system, rooted 
in the whole history of the Church : otherwise let us 
all pray to God and the king that the old system 
may continue. 

On the other hand, the Protestant Church of every 
German nation may doubtless justly hope, that the 
government, as a lawful, paternal, and Christian 
government, will not desire to uphold the letter of 
the existing constitution against the reasonable and 
respectful wishes, and against the conscientious con- 
victions of the clergy and the people. None will 
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seek to maintain their strength by dictatorial rights 
which proceeded from a former state of distress and 
oppression, and none will expect to weaken their 
authority by surrendering these rights to a wisely 
framed Christian constitution of the Church; they 
will rather discern in the well-regulated independent 
congr^ational life of their subjects the pledge of the 
increase and security of their real power. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE DIGNITY OP THE VARIOUS OFFICES OF THE CHIJBCH 
OF THE FUTURE, AND THE MODE OF INSTITUTION TO 
THEM. 

We have endeavoured to describe the three orders 
of the Protestant Church of the Future in the 
different spheres of Church life beginning with the 
parish, and to define the limits of their respective 
operations. 

Any one, who considers fairly the facts which we 
have adduced, and starts with us from those principles 
which we have placed at the beginning of this whole 
explanation, will at all events agree with us in think- 
ing, that great and glorious elements of life present 
themselves in the congregation and its functions, as 
well as in the different ministries which belong to it. 

In the pastoral oflSce we have retained the parochial 
system of the ancient Church, and either found it 
already strengthened and supported by the share 
taken by the elders in its operations, or else remarked 
a decided endeavour on the part of the Christian con- 
gregations as well as of their pastors, to adopt this 
principle into the present parochial system. We 
have observed the attempts made on the part of the 
government, as well as of the congregations, to 
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strengthen the body of preachers of the Gospel by 
means of preaching and pastoral assistants, and that 
there is no lack of zealous, devoted, educated, and 
faithful younger men to supply the demand thus 
made. But, in considering the assistance rendered 
to the pastors in the evangelical instruction and 
education of the people, we have met with a mighty 
institution, the only one of its kind, the 17,000 school- 
masters who stand at the side of the parochial clergy, 
and assist them in the congregation. Lastly, with 
respect to the elements of life existing in the ad- 
ministration of the office of Church government, we 
have found a system of dictatorship, conscientiously 
adopted and carried out by the state; and at the 
same time, in two provinces the framework of a 
presbyterian Church polity. We have recognised 
in both systems the sincere desire and endeavour to 
conduct the affairs of the Church, so as to promote 
the welfare of the whole community. We have seen, 
that it is only the irremediable fault of the system, 
which has impeded all these efforts ; and that this 
fault itself must be regarded as the consequence of 
the manifold misfortunes, and intricate difficulties of 
former ages. In short we have met in this depart- 
ment also with a healthy germ of life, containing 
indeed old as well as new elements. That which is 
good and evangelical in the system of the clergy 
Church is still to be found in it, and new and 
vigorous shoots present themselves on every side, 
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and manifest a life full of hope for the future. We 
found the most startling and important signs of this 
in the help afforded to the Church in her care of the 
poor, the sick, and the prisoners. We were here met 
by a zealous company of men and women, who had 
founded institutions of helpful love, for the reforma- 
tion of those who have gone astray, for the mwn- 
tenance of homeless and orphan children, for the 
comfort of the sick and the prisoner ; we were met 
by operatives full of faith, and by a holy band of 
deaconesses, performing the works of the merciful 
sisters of the Clergy-Church, without vows, in the 
full freedom of the Gospel, and in the might of free, 
because thankful, love. Now every one who considers 
the way in which the diaconate first decayed and died, 
and how it is especially wanting in the Clergy-Church, 
because it requires for its free development the full 
communion of the laity, and the full acknowledg- 
ment of the universal priesthood, will readily compre- 
hend the historical significance of the fact, that 
amongst the vigorous off-shoots of the Church life of 
the present day, the diaconate is the most distinctly 
and gloriously prominent. This is the ministry of 
lovCf and in an especial manner the ministry of the 
Church of the future. We may here behold coming 
to the birth the new element of that Church of the 
Future, whose birth-throes we all feel, of that free 
congregation of faithful men, to which the groaning 
of the creature, and the ever more fearful revelatiouvS 
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of the nuBery of mankind are pointing. Here is that 
ministry which is open to all ; here is that approval of 
our faith to which every one b called ; here is tliat ex- 
ercise of the priesthood for which every constitution of 
the Church gives liberty. Here is that centre, from 
which the constitution of this Church of the Future 
must proceed, if it is to be partaker of an inward 
and spiritual life. 

All the imperfections of all the ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions which have hitherto existed flow after 
all from the want of that love, and from weak- 
ness of faith in its world-subduing power ; and such 
must ever be the consequence. Unbelief has never 
yet founded a Church, least of all will this dead off- 
spring of that which perishes and has perished, be 
able to produce the Church of the Future. The slave 
of Self, "the dark despot,"* can neither compre- 
hend nor love the form which contains the life of 
freedom. But faith which worketh by love can do 

♦ An expression taken from Ruckert*s translation of the ori- 
ginal poem of the Persian Dschelaleddin Rumi. — Poems, vol. if. 
p. 433. I add the following very imperfect translation of this 
beautifiil passage. 

Death truly ends the woes of life, 
Yet shudders life at sight of death ; 
For life beholds the ghastly hand, 
Not the bright goblet which it holds. 
So shudders at the touch of love 
The heart, as to destruction doom'd. 
For where love wakens into life. 
There the dark despot Self must die. 
Then let him perish in the night. 
And freely breathe in moming*s dawn. 
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BO ; yes, it alone is able to re-awaken the decayed 
life of faith : it alone is able to bring men to a new 
and living comprehension of the divine facts of revela- 
tion. To revive the worn-out forms of earthly ex- 
istence is nothing better than to attempt to do again 
the works which are done with. But that is con- 
trary to the divine order of the world ; a new age 
can only bring to pass that which is good (that is, 
can only advance the kingdom of God), by doing 
good upon a higher principle ; but the highest prin- 
ciple of all is that spirit, which acts in love and 
liberty. Perfection can never be attained either in 
Church or state in this world ; every thing human is 
conceived and bom in sin, and sin cleaves even to 
that which is highest and holiest. But on this very 
account no age can do less than try its powers upon 
that task which is laid upon it, and every succes- 
sive age of the world must be engaged with higher 
problems than its predecessor. Apparent contra- 
dictions of an ever higher and higher nature are to be 
conquered, and knit together into a higher unity ; the 
highest unity, the only human solution of all contra- 
dictions, is the only one which has never anywhere 
been sought after in earnest, that, namely, of active 
love, and therefore of freedom, — for love knows no 
constraint. That age, therefore, and that nation, 
whose heart is kindled by this divine flame, ^^ takes" 
as it were " by force" the Church of this future time, 
and secures to itself the ark of the new covenant. 
Starting from this point it may easily recover the 
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scattered elements of a free, national and ecclesias- 
tical constitution. For the real knowledge of those 
principles which are needed for the regulation of all 
human society will not # become obsolete in the 
Church, if the ministry of love is reinstated in aU its 
privil^es. In fact, there will be, on the contrary, 
need of more enlightened deliberation, and more ripe 
experience in the Church whose law is love, in order 
that all those forms of life which lie hidden in the age 
and in the people may be discovered, claimed, and 
secured for the life of the Church* The Levitical 
priesthood needed a great deal of hedging round, and 
the priesthood of the Clergy of the Greek and Roman 
Churches has not been able to maintain itself without 
strict canonical law, scarcely ever indeed without the 
sword of the secular power. The universal priesthood 
needs these supports as little as it tolerates them. 
But still it needs, so long as the kingdoms of this 
world continue, to be cherished and protected with 
wisdom and care, in order that the individual may be 
preserved from errors, and the life of the spirit may 
be kept healthy by the reciprocal action of that com- 
munion with God and intercourse with the brethren, 
which can only flourish in conjunction. 

The Protestant Church of the present needs there- 
fore a free constitution, if she is to receive new life, 
which in the language of faith is as much as to say, 
that she is capable of such a constitution. But as 
she may expect this not on account of her unbelief. 
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but by means of her faith^ so also she must desire it, 
not for the sake of false freedom, that is, the blind 
tyranny of selfishness and unbelief, but for the sake 
of the life of true freedom realised in believing love. 
This faith is alone able to break the fetters of that 
disgraceful bondage, in which the Church of the pre- 
sent lies enslaved ; it alone too can burst the gates of 
the future, and open the way for the Church of love 
and liberty. 

We have said thus much in order to show, that 
these gates are open to all those hearts, which in 
faith and love long for the peace of the children of 
God, and the perfect redemption of humanity ; and, 
at the same time, to warn off from the holiest sanc- 
tuary of humanity the unholy and the foolish, who. 
would have a Church without faith and without a 
sacrifice (surrender of self), as well as to separate 
our cause from theirs. 

The Protestant Church of Germany contains 
therefore in herself all the elements for the restora- 
tion of the three orders in the Church, whose frag- 
ments the Church of the middle ages preserves, and 
whose fuller and freer development the Church of the 
Future demands. She has retained the old and the 
venerable as her point of connection with the past 
history of the human race, and she begins to be daily 
more and more conscious of those new elements of 
life which stretch forward their influences into the 
wide future of the kingdom of God, and which she 
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has unfolded in her bc^som during her tlinx^ hundfixl 
years of experience on eanh. She has preserved the 
two-fold witness for the lustoric^ Cliri$t« and she 
possesses in addition the Spirit, tlie highest of all 
three witnesses, ** for the Spirit is Truth." ^l John v.'l 

But how shall the ministers of the Church of the 
Future enter upon their offices before the congre- 
gation ? We answer, in accordance with the general 
practice and feeling of the whole of Clmstendom ; 
that is, in the first place publicly, in tlie presence of 
the congregation; and secondly, with prayer and 
blessing, because in the presence of a Christian eccle- 
siastical community, and in order to the execution of 
an ecclesiastical office. 

In this respect, also, the Rheno-Westphaliun 
Church has furnished us with a beautiful element of 
life. She possesses a very appropriate and solemn 
form of institution for the elders and deacons of the 
congregation. This form will in our system natu- 
rally divide itself into two quite separate parte, 
because elders and deacons have different offices and 
functions. But in establishing such a distinction wo 
only carry out further a principle which that Church 
has adopted. We only advance further in the same 
way. In our opinion the schoolmaster ought also to 
be solemnly instituted to his office, with similar 
prayer and blessing, as is used in the case of deacons 
employed in the ministry of the word, and the 
management of the affairs of the congregation. And 
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if these^ why should not also the members of the 
Church council be thus set apart by the presiding 
body of the circle synod ? They have other func- 
tions, other duties, other privileges. Their active 
zeal, and their success in their office are surely just 
as important for the Church as those of the parish 
authorities. Lastly, the bishop also must of course 
be instituted. Our great object is to protest, that is, 
to deliver a Christian confession, against the prejudice 
which exists in other churches, and to combat with 
all our might the superstition which has grown out 
of this prejudice, that, namely, which implies that 
the clergy as such have an exclusive class right to 
the government of the Church. Now nothing surely 
can deny this claim more strongly and pointedly than 
that the Church bestows upon them a new office by 
means of a fresh institution, just as much as upon 
the Church coimciUors who assist them. 

In all our explanations hitherto we have intention- 
ally abstained from all learned discussion, indeed as 
much as possible from all school terms. For what 
would all conceivable proofs, that things were so 
ordered and so termed in ancient times, even in apos- 
tolical times, help us, if these customs and names no 
longer answered the actual necessities and feelings of 
our own times? No abiding law can exist in the 
Church without truth, and no truth can be recog- 
nised as such in the Church without the plain word 
of Scripture, and the real and essential and therefore 
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spiritQiIhr tnie applicukkn and cmbodimcm of t}ie 
same in Mtion. But we would neTmheless i^mark 
in this jdaioe, that our propositkm does neither ukmc^ 
nor leas than carry oat into life and practice the fun- 
daniG[ital princijde of the Beformers, on whoee foun- 
dation we have taken our stand. The Protectant 
Church has, with respect to the Clergy* leyiTcd an old 
maxim, ^no institution without office," and reali^ 
it in the fullest sense. But we first give the funda- 
mental idea actiye force by inyerting that maxim and 
saying, '^ no office without institution/' Xow if we 
wished to call this institution ordimttion, nothing 
could be urged against it on the score of language ; 
for ordination is nothing but a word borrowed from 
the Boman Empire, in which it was the legitimate 
and customary mode of designating the institution 
of a person to some honourable office, and this was 
the original Church meaning, as both Eichhorn and 
Bothe have shown. But perhaps it may be advi* 
sable to remark, that this expression has been appro- 
priated to the ecclesiastical institution of a clergy- 
man, as suchj to his holy office, the ministry of the 
word. Now, if we call this institution, and no other, 
ordinaUm, we shall certainly render it more easy for 
the Christian people to understand, that in our pro- 
posed constitution also the Church recognises but one 
ordination, that there exists but one calling in the 
ministry of the word. No doubt this would bo 
equally true, if we called all ecclesiastical institutions 
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ordinations. For if every one, in order to occupy a 
particular office, with which he had not hitherto been 
invested, was obliged to submit to a particular ordi- 
nation ; the new ordination, (for instance to the office 
of bishop), would prove that a power was to be con- 
ferred upon him, which as pastor he did not possess, 
which as clergyman he could not exclusively claim, 
or assume, nor have conferred upon him by his own 
class alone, but which rests in the whole congrega^ 
tion. The only point, therefore, in itself essential is, 
that the institution should be so conducted, as that 
the right of the whole Church should be clearly 
represented by it. ITie congregation is the more 
bound to demand this in the particular instance cited 
above, as it concedes to this its officer, the bishop, 
the full right of exercising his own conscience in the 
institution of other ministers of the Word. 

It is therefore our decided opinion, that every 
ecclesiastical office should have its ecclesiastical insti- 
tution. The institution of a clergyman to the preach- 
ing of the word and the cure of souls, that is, to the 
office of pastor, is, however, termed ordination, and 
it alone. It can never be repeated, for the ministry 
is but one. The other institutions we call benedic- 
tions (in the same sense that we say in English the 
nuptial benediction), or consecrations, both of which 
are ecclesiastical terms, or by any other name which 
seems better. The various institutions are as fol- 
lows : — 
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I. FOR LAYMEN. 

]. The benediction of the assistants in the manage- 
ment of the parish, whatever kind of assistance they 
render, whether in preaching, teaching, or adminis- 
tration. This, therefore, is the consecration common 
to the approved candidates for the office of preaching, 
the schoolmasters, and the assistants in the care of 
the poor, and similar branches of ministering love. 
All are deacons, but the future clergyman is destined, 
after having performed the duties of this station, to 
proceed to the cure of souls, the clerical office pro- 
perly so called. 

2. The benediction of the elders of the parish. 

3. The benediction of the Church councillors, that 
is, the councillors of the bishop. 

II. FOR CLERGYMEN. 

1. The institution of a candidate belonging to the 
office of preacher (a deacon of the word), either to be 
an assistant pastor (curate), or to have the indepen- 
dent cure of souls in a. particular parish. This in- 
stitution, therefore, by which the deacon becomes 
pastor, is ordination properly so called. 

2. The consecration of a clergyman to the govern- 
ment of a diocese. The metropolitan bishops receive 
nothing new from the Church ; they are as regards 
the Church nothing more than bishops, though the 
sovereign entrusts them with considerable rights. 
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They need therefore only an installation. In the 
same way the administrative and judicial functions 
of the provincial Church councillors are the same as 
those of the circle or diocesan Church councillors, 
only exercised in a wider sphere. But we assume, 
that in future every metropolitan bishop must previ- 
ously have been a bishop, and every member of the 
consistory a member of the Church counciL 

If now the parochial clergyman institutes the dea- 
cons and the elders, the bishop will institute those 
preachers who have served as deacons, and have been 
examined, and called to the pastoral office, that is, he 
will ordain them. Several bishops will consecrate 
the bishop ; other metropolitans the metropolitan 
bishop. But here again we would propose, that as 
elders should assist the pastor in his benedictions, 
so elders and pastors should assist the bishop in his 
ordinations, and elders, pastors, and bishops the me- 
tropolitan in his consecrations. 

It were easy to prove in all these details also, that 
those arrangements, which in our opinion result im- 
mediately from the nature of the case, (that is, from 
the application of the principles of the Keformation 
to the circumstances and necessities of the present 
day,) are still, at the same time, in spirit and sub- 
stance a restoration of the primitive constitution of 
the Church, the fragments of which are to be found 
scattered and unrecognised in the other ecclesiastical 
communities. But we omit all this and return to 
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ihe consideration of the various offices of the Church 
thus defined and consecrated. 

It is of the utmost importance at the present time 
to bear witness to the universal priesthood of Chris- 
tians, and no testimony which we can bear is so 
convincing as that of an often repeated, well un- 
derstood, and unmistakeable public act. 

But the Church of the Future possesses a yet more 
powerful and important witness before the Christian 
world of the present and the future ; that is to say, 
her entrance into the world as a free and united 
national Church in the father-land of the Reformation. 
The office of government is in an especial manner 
the catholic, that is, the universal one ; inasmuch as 
it is that which most prominently comes forward and 
operates in the intercourse of the national Church 
with those Churches beyond the limits of the political 
community. This office the Church of the Future 
contains within herself, whilst the present Church is 
only externally related to it. The entrance of this 
office, therefore, into actual existence must be an 
important fact, a fact bearing upon the history of 
collective Christendom. It will not merely be a 
congregational event, or a national event, but an 
event of importance to the whole of mankind. We 
must yet, therefore, take a particular view of this 
point. 
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CHAR X. 

THE RELATION OF THE NEW BISHOPS TO OTHER CHURCHES, 
OR THE ENTRANCE OF THE CHURCH OP THE FUTURE 
INTO CHRISTENDOM. 

How then, I hear asked on every side, do the bishops 
of the new Church enter into actual existence ? How 
are they related to the bishops of the Clergy Church? 
Are they created by a cabinet order, or by an act of 
the States, provincial or general, or by the decree and 
institution of the provincial synod, or by foreign con- 
secration ? To these questions also we will answer 
with full freedom in explanation of our views. Cer- 
tainly our national Church shall also present herself as 
one, which takes into earnest consideration, and treats 
with love and respect, the idea of Catholicity, that is, 
of believing humanity as one in its one divine Re- 
deemer. She will, therefore, seek to connect herself, 
on the one side, with the laws of the nation and ex- 
isting institutions, on the other, with the great deve- 
lopment of the Church of Christ in the history of the 
world ; both together form the historical ground and 
foundation of her rights as a Church. Every Pro- 
testant national Church, and the German in particular, 
has maintained this point of connection with the 
universal Church ; even outwardly in the regular 
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tradition of the ministrv. The new and free Church 
is a concnresrational one : and therefore, her con$titu- 
tion mnst not be derived from the ecelesia^tioal h^ws 
of ages, which are defunct ; and for her, the Kntor of 
the canon law (that is, the law of that clerical coriHv- 
ration, which constituted itself therein the Church 
and the sovereign person of the Church,) is dead. 
The new Church once for all is not constructed out 
of the old canon law, but herself constructs the new 
canon law, — and that by the law of God and man. 

We have already in a former part of this work 
expressed our assent to the doctrine of an illustrious 
father of the English Church, that the congregation 
(the believing people) have a right, in case of the 
apostacy of the clergy from the faith, to derive from 
their own body the ministry of the Word. And, 
indeed, for this reason, because the duty is incumbent 
upon them to do so. The congregation, if it wishes 
to continue a member of the body of Christ, (of 
humanity adopted into the divine fellowship,) muHt 
restore the apostolical ministry of the Word as tlu; 
Gospel and the Apostles deliver it; and thereby bear 
witness before God and men, that it has renounced 
that clergy for the sake of this Gospel, and the faith 
once delivered to the saints; but it is a remark- 
able fact, that no Protestant Church has ever found 
itself in this extremity. On the contrary, the Pro- 
testant Reformation was everywhere achieved by the 
ministers of the Word, although it was only in E^ngland 
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that the bishops also took a part in the moyement. 
But all the Protestant Churches have ever preserved 
with reverence and love that ministry of the Word 
which makes a confession of the Gospel, and care- 
fully handed it down from generation to generation 
with prayer and blessing in the presence of the 
congregation. The less, then, can it be matter of 
doubt, that every such national Church with its 
Protestant sovereign at its head, or, if the sovereign 
is of another confession, alone, under the protection 
of liberty of conscience, has the right, as such, and in 
virtue of the ministry of the Word which it possesses, 
to derive from itself the ministry of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. For what clerical body can claim power 
and authority over the free congregation of Christ, 
consisting of members of a free and independent 
nation? Who should dare to regard a Christian 
brotherhood and nation, as Judah's priesthood that 
of Israel, and to treat them in the same manner? 
Whoever should do this would alienate himself from 
the faith of the Gospel, and become an inconsistent 
papist, or a clandestine Jew. 

It is plain that God will have Christian states, and 
that he has committed to them the dominion of this 
world. The Protestant national Church of a Chris- 
tian state shares the state's supremacy, as well as its 
responsibility before God and posterity. 

The conferring of the title of bishop on the part of 
the sovereign, as has been done in Sweden and Prussia, 
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can of course never constitute the foundation for an 
episcopal Church, inasmuch as the office of bishop is 
neither a mere title, nor a civil function. Nor could 
we expect, that in consequence of sucli a mere out-* 
ward transaction of the civil government, other 
Churches, even of the same faith, would evince any 
confidence whatever in the Christian professions, or 
independent Christian co-operation of such a Church, 
when offered by means of such bishops. It would be 
just as unsatisfactory, if a community or corporation 
of elders gave an appearance of pre-eminence to 
certain officers with the name of bishops, but denied 
them the privilege of exercising a personal conscience 
in their office ; as is the case with the Herrnhuters. 
But, inasmuch as both requirements are satisfied, 
when on one side a responsible office with freedom 
of action corresponds to the title, and on the other 

side this office proceeds from the existing Church as 
a congregation, it is evident that the matter, as we 
observed above, stands very differently in point of 
law and in point of fact. 

Now every existing national Church is called upon 
to defend her rights and her freedom, not only be- 
cause otherwise she would confess that her existence 
in the past was unlawful, and her exercise of the 
ministry of the Word hitherto unapostolical, but also 
for the sake of witnessing a good Christian con- 
fession before God and men. By recognising the 
claims and the right of supremacy of a Churcli 

L 2 
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standing beyond the limits of her own nationality, 
she would either discover great ignorance, or convict 
herself of participation in a great sin. The necessary 
connection of the ministry of the Word with a par- 
ticular caste is a misunderstanding as well of the 
general human character of Christianity, and of the 
universality of the priesthood of believers, as of the 
independence of every Christian nation in ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Christianity could not be of divine 
nature if its continuance was bound up with the 
existence of persons gifted with Levitical privileges ; 
and the Church at large could not have received the 
Spirit, which was promised to her, if it depended 
upon the arbitrary will of any class of persons standing 
apart from her, whether or not she should have a 
place and blessing in the historical Church of Christ, 
and a seat upon the thrones in the kingdom of God. 
Indeed, to what purpose would the eternal Word of 
God have become man, to what purpose would 
Christ have suffered the death of the cross, if the 
curse of the law and of outward ordinances were 
not to be removed, and the human race delivered 
from the beggarly elements of the world? We 
are convinced that nothing less than the inversion 
of the Gospel and the apostolical epistles, and the 
distortion of the whole of Church history, is ne- 
cessary to give a shadow of foundation for the denial 
of such things in our day. The great men of the 
sixteenth century, who were manifestly incited and 
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guided by the Spirit of God, were all of one mind 
on such points ; and it may be reckoned amongst the 
most striking proofs of the presence of that divine 
Spirit, who animated the reformers and their whole 
generation, that no one defended the rights of the 
congregation in these respects more deeply and elo- 
quently than Jewell, an English bishop of that time, 
and a generation later. Hooker, the clergyman and 
champion of the episcopal Church of England, in his 
books of Ecclesiastical Polity. In order that tliis 
truth might be darkened, and the contrary be gra- 
dually established, it was necessary that the two next 
generations after the Reformation should sink under 
bloodshed, amidst the persecutions and oppression ol' 
enemies, and the miserable disputes of the theolo- 
gians, — yea, to disguise it that dismal seventeeth 
century was necessary, which buried the sixteenth, 
and has had its own gravestone raised as a memorial 
of its shame by the eighteenth century. (We mean, 
of course, the latter half of both these centuries.) 
But, on the other hand, it is a token full of comfort, 
that in our own age no one has conceived and pre- 
sented the truth of the universal priesthood of Chris- 
tians with so much life and in such close connection 
with the very marrow of Christian doctrine, and has 
made it tell once more so powerfully, convincingly, 
and extensively against the assumptions of the 
Clergy-Church, as another clergyman of the episcopal 
Church of England — Arnold. That truth was the 

J. 3 
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centre-point from which he started in all his thoughts 
and researches, and the deep and immovable foun- 
dation of his spiritual convictions with regard to the 
Church. The spirit of this revered apostle of the 
free Church of the Future departed before he had 
completed the great work of his life, his book on the 
Church. He has been taken from amongst us before 
the stern combat has begun in earnest on either side. 
But he has left to his own people, whose love and 
veneration is his worthiest monument, and to us all, a 
living and life-inspiring testimony, not only in his 
writings but in his whole life, — the model of an en- 
lightened, faithful, and disinterested inquirer after 
Christian truth, and of a spirit of love and humility, 
not less than of freedom and power. 

If this, then, is the general principle of the Refor- 
mation, how much less can it admit of doubt, that a 
great Protestant national Church, which courageously 
stqod forward first of all to save the apostolical 
ministry of the Word received from its forefathers, 
in spite of bishops, pope, and emperor, and preserved 
it faithfully, undaunted by their united power, — 
which in the presence of God and the congregation has 
handed down this ministry from generation to gene- 
ration, — which has produced an unbroken line of wit- 
nesses for the indwelling of the Spirit and of power, 
— which, in our own time, amidst the unlimited free- 
dom of thought and speculation, as well as the 
shameless advances of the inheritors of the material- 
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istic atheism of the French encjclopesdifitfl, has not 
only maintained its ground^ but made progress, — how 
much less can it admit of doubt^ we repeat, that such 
a Church has a claim to be universally recognised 
by believing Protestant Christendom, whether with 
bishops or without I Yes ! she bears within herself 
the pledge of her recognition, in the history of the 
world and by her Lord^ as a true and living branch 
of the Catholic Church, should it at any time seem 
right to her to derive bishops from her present pres- 
byterate ; that is, to annex a share in the govern- 
ment of the Church, according to the circumstances of 
her earthly existence, to that office of preaching the 
word of salvation which has immediate reference to, 
and is immediately ordained by God. 

The brotherly recognition of the episcopate of a 
national Church by other sound believing bishops is 
unquestionably an object worthy of the consideration 
of the wisest ecclesiastical statesmanship. The 
episcopal office is by its very nature the most suitable, 
and, in a certain degree, the only possible organ for 
carrying on a profitable intercourse, and promoting 
a brotherly co-operation between different national 
Churches. It is the personal representative of the 
mind of the Church in the higher sphere of eccle- 
siastical life; and in so far it is the most distinct 
witness which can personally be borne to the truth, 
that in Christianity there is one common faith, and 
one universal body. It is therefore practically the 

1.4 
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most natural expression of the fellowship of different 
national Churches, as constituting in the history of 
the world the members of the great Church of 
Christ, that is, of emancipated humanity. For if 
even the local clergyman has an office confined not 
merely to the local congregation, but extending, in 
idea, to the whole Church of Christ; this must 
be the case in a much higher degree with the 
sph'itual overseer of a congregation raised above the 
merely local one, of an already in some measure 
ideally united body, such as the diocese. 

We therefore affirm, that, for the sake of this 
higher consideration, nothing but the duty of con- 
fessing a fundamental doctrine of the Protestant 
Church when impugned ought to restrain us from 
doing that, by the help of episcopal Churches such 
as those of England and Sweden, which every national 
Church does with regard to its own bishops if it 
possesses them, that is, from consecrating our bishops 
only by the hands of other bishops. 

Under these conflicting considerations, as indeed 
generally, nothing but love, the supreme principle of 
the Church of the Future, can turn the balance. If 
we transfer the question from the domain of the law 
of the Clergy-Church to that of the law of this 
Church, it assumes at once a very different form and 
aspect. In this domain Mac Ilvaine, the bishop of 
the state of Ohio, is just as near to an evangelical 
national Church in Germany, as a bishop of Magde- 
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burg and his Church would be to the bishop and 
Church of Berlin ; and a bishop of the i)oor jxjrsc- 
cuted community of the Moravians, (whether they 
liave been consecrated without interruption by epis- 
copal hands, or, as all the Alexandrian bishops even 
up to the fourth century and later, only I)y their 
brother elders), would be as exalted us the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In the kingdom of Christ 
there are no barriers but those which arc raised by 
unbelief, and no superiority but that which is con- 
ferred by faith. 

Looking at the matter in this light, it would in 
itself be the most natural course, wherever there 
were bishops united to us in faith and animated by 
Christian love, to invite their co-operation, and not to 
pass over or exclude any such men, because they did 
not belong to the same national Church, or the same 
people, or the same quarter of the globe. U'hat 
would be uncatholic, unapostolic, unevangelical, — for 
the three expressions mean the same thing. On the 
contrary, we repeat, a national Church, which feels 
love and joy in acting under the consciousness of this 
Catholic communion, that is, of recognisini;^ :•)) 
brethren in the faith as citizens of the same ]i\ny*l*/" 
secures for itself the kingdom of God in <hi' ^/*v>a-. 
smd in the future. But this love also pr^'s-vr/*."" 
corresponding love in the sister Churr-b, frvj^ , ' •• 
inward sense of being at perfect li)»^rf^ ^/*, ... 
such a brotherly desire. 

L 5 
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This is, it appears to us, the evangelical view of 
Catholicity in its relation to nationality. Those 
servile, absurd, unevangelical, unapostolical, un- 
catholic pretensions, against which we have so 
strongly protested in this and other places, are only 
so far connected with our proposal, as they render 
its application in some cases questionable, on account 
of the duty which lies upon us to express our dissent 
from them, and in other cases impossible, on account 
of the clerical decrees they would impose upon us. 
The Protestant episcopal Church of Sweden is 
however in this respect entirely free ; the American 
(reformed) Church equally so ; but the missionary 
Church of the German Protestant episcopalians, 
that of the Moravian brothers, more free and nigh 
than all. If met with willing love on the part of 
the national Church at a more advanced stage of her 
freedom, this body might probably on such an 
occasion renounce its temporary attitude of reserve 
with respect to that Church and the people, and, 
with the reservation of its corporate independence and 
constitution, come forward as the missionary order 
of the Protestant Church ; it would then be con- 
tinually renewed and invigorated by the accession of 
members from the national Church, instead of being 
propagated as at present by hereditary succession. 
But all this no one can either produce or prevent. 
Still it is a comfort to the hearts of many others as 
well as myself to hold fast in love the hope of an 
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union of Prptestant Churches extending beyond the 
boundaries of states^ and thus to cast a bright glance 
into the future. Prejudice and distrust stand even 
now much more in the way of the realisation of this 
hope^ than actual difiSculties. Only let us banish 
from the very bottom of our hearts the baneful delu- 
sion of the Church of the middle and earlier ages, 
when the clergy met in order to receive the law from 
the majority of this exclusive council, or from the 
emperor, or the pope, and then imposed it upon the 
congregations and the nations. Let us conceive it 
possible for the free and congregational Church which 
represents a great and Christian nation, to admit at 
their assemblies and deliberations the presence of the 
approved members of another great national Church, 
of the bishops, clergy, or laity who appear in her name ; 
let us suppose the latter present as a Christian public, 
not to give their votes or counsel, nor out of mere 
curiosity, but in order to gain a Christian judgment 
for themselves and their people, as well as for those 
whom they visit. Would not that hatred and those 
prejudices which, propagated by the pen of malice, 
do more to separate the nations of the present day, 
than the lack of all the means of national intercourse 
did to keep the people of the middle ages apart, — 
would not all these barriers of Satan sink back into 
that hell from which they have risen? Would not 
man recognise his fellow -men, and brother fall into 
the arms of brother in the presence of deeds of love 

L 6 
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full of divine life, and beaming with the diviive image ? 
Would not thus the seeds of genuine Christian unity, 
instead of theological dissensions, be sown amongst 
the nations of the earth ? " But you are getting be- 
wildered in your dreams," I hear some exclaim. Let 
us then behold, and set distinctly before our minds that 
which already exists, and that freely, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, in France, and in England. Has not 
such a brotherly feeling manifested itself quite spon- 
taneously in all these countries at the great anniver- 
sary meetings of the Missionary and Bible Societies? 
Do not there flow in to these festivals from all sides 
streams of men, outwardly strangers, drawn together 
by nothing but the irresistible magnet of brotherly 
love, arising from the consciousness of their common 
redemption ? Have not the eyes of many there been 
opened, some to perceive the subordinate value of all 
dogmatism (even tliat of speculative philosophy !) — 
others to recognise the wonderful manner in which the 
gifts of the Spirit have been divided amongst the va- 
rious nations of Christendom, — others to admire the 
mighty power of the Word of God, and of the Spirit, 
who interprets it to the heart ? Have not many there 
found the stiff self-seeking heart melt into love, and the 
silent mouth overflow in praise and thanksgiving for 
eternal mercy ? Has not many a tear of sorrow there 
been dried, many a sigh for the misery of the present 
time stilled, many a holy resolution embraced, many 
a vow of faith offered ? It needs all the blindness of 
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unbelief; or the stiff Pharisaism of a Clergy-Church, 
to discern in such living evidences of truth and of 
the power of the Spirit nothing but a restless activity 
without order and organisation, nothing but melan- 
choly caricatures of the ancient venerable counciln of 
priests, bishops, and cardinals with their red cloaks 
and white surplices. Such deniers of the Spirit as 
these are themselves convicted by their inability to 
produce life, and to come forward in manful activity 
out of the darkness of the school into the light of day. 
May they perdeive in time that they are placing 
themselves in danger of sinning against the Holy 
Ghost! And has there not amongst ourselves, — 
with the absence of all Church fellowship beyond the 
boundaries of the state, with nothing but the dull 
dead legal associations of clergy, — during several 
years last past the same impulse towards organisation 
and union manifested itself, at the anniversaries of 
the independent Missionary and Bible, Societies? 
And has not the blessing of such meetings manifested 
itself more largely, in proportion as those societies 
increased and extended their operations ? May we 
not then also hope the same for the future ? May we 
not conceive the limits we have hitherto observed as 
extended ? And if this, why may we not consider 
the introduction of the free Church constitution of 
a great people into the independent Church life of 
European and universal Christendom in the father- 
land of the Reformation, as an important step to^Yard< 
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the closest Christian union in council and action? 
Why should not the striving together of near and 
distant Christians in the prayers of the German 
Church at the consecration of her first bishops be 
considered an occurrence worthy of note? Verily, 
that were to hear the footfall of the Spirit, that were 
a visible advance of the kingdom of God, a new hour 
in the day of the world's history ! Such an union in 
faith and love would be a league, not of Protestant 
princes and cabinets, but of Protestant nations, — not 
a bond of unbelief, but of faith, — not a negative, but 
a positive act, — not a protestantising, but an evan- 
gelizing of the world. The nations who took this 
step would accomplish a mighty act in the history 
of the human race, which none could perform by their 
own will, and none could also by their own will pre- 
vent. That were a public brotherly alliance, not for 
offence and defence, like those into which our fathers 
were driven by necessity, but for harm to none, for 
love to alL During the three hundred years which 
have elapsed since the Reformation, God has set up 
the Protestant nations on high amongst the nations 
of the earth, has made the insignificant mighty 
through the Gospel, the unknown illustrious, the 
bondsmen free, yea, has called new nations into being, 
whose might and dominion even now overshadow 
almost a quarter of the globe. Notwithstanding the 
manifold ties by which the Protestant Church is con- 
nected with universal humanity in the present day, 
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by none can we say that she is held captive ; the only 
chains which bind her are those of her own inward 
slavishness and lifelessness. If Protestant commu- 
nities yet suffer persecution at the hands of non- 
Protestant governments, these remnants of oppression 
can only be regarded as the icy fragments of the cold 
past, — evil morning dreams in which the freedom of 
the spirit is deemed to be crushed by arts of darkness 
long since judged, and by instruments of Satan long 
since worn out, such as even the fanaticism of the 
rudest rabble can no longer be stirred up to employ. 
And that in particular, which has lately agitated 
men's minds in Germany, and heavily presses yet on 
many consciences, will soon give way, if not (as we 
trust) to. the mild and vernal breath of Christian 
brotherly love, yet assuredly to the full sunbeam of 
the justice of German princes, and the increased 
sense of justice awakened in the German nations at 
large. But such a state as we have described would 
be a covenant of love, and a token of the gracious 
approach of the kingdom of God, — an alliance of 
love between brethren, and for the sake of brethren, 
— an union, destined to encircle the whole earth 
with a glowing crown of love and freedom, reflecting 
in faith and adoration that eternal love, which holds 
the universe together with the bands of love, and 
enlightens the darkness of nature with its divine 
beams ! 

Therefore, to sum up in a few words the practical 
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import of what we have said, our proposal tends to 
this point : the German Church of which we speak 
must claim and declare her rights, and assert them 
against every opposing claim to a superior authority, 
with evangelical dignity and freedom. But if the 
historically descended bishops of other evangelical 
Churches and communities show themselves willing 
to aflSx their seal in love to the covenant of unity, 
and to unite their prayers with those of that great 
congregation of German race and tongue, now freely 
entering into visible communion with all Christen* 
dom, we will accept their offer with joy, and cele- 
brate the day of Christian brotherly alliance with 
thanks to the Lord. The day of such an event 
would be a day of note in the world's history I 
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CHAP. XL 

THE RELATION OF THE CHUKCH OF THE FUTURE TO THE 
NATION, TO SCIENCE, AND TO THE STATE. 

We have hitherto considered the manner in which 
the Church might be restored with respect to her 
inward structure, by a simple application of our views 
concerning the rights of the priesthood and the mi- 
nistry, of the congregation and the clergy, which we 
regard as reciprocally determining each other. 

The second part of this restoration remains yet to 
be considered ; that is, of the Church in her external 
relations, by the application of the mutually limiting 
antinomies of Catholicity and nationality, of Church 
and State. 

We are endeavouiing to establish a national Church, 
according to the definition of that word given in the 
second chapter, — a Church not fashioned according 
to a general abstract formula, nor national in a sense 
which in any way whatsoever implies a limitation of 
the freedom of conscience. We desire only to see an 
expression of the fact, that with us the national con- 
sciousness with respect to evangelical truth is one. 
Our national Church is the united evangelical Church 
of Prussia, burdened with no new confession of faith, 
but blessed in community of worship and of works of 
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love. Such a free national Church will doubtless for 
some time yet have separatists or dissenters about 
her. But let us learn from the history of separatism 
— what does it teach us ? Only those who held or- 
thodox doctrine with respect to the Person of Christ 
have been able to maintain themselves, and amongst 
these those only have obtained historical importance, 
which not only owed their existence outwardly to 
the imperfections of the national Church, but pro- 
ceeded inwardly from the efforts of that Christian 
love, to the exercise of which these defects offered 
the principal obstacle. This historical phenomenon, 
the cause of which lies deep in the very nature of 
Christianity, has now once more the opportunity of 
exhibiting itself in the remarkable movements of a 
free Church amongst the Roman-Catholic population 
of Germany. The Herrnhuters and the Methodists 
are the embryo orders of the Church of the Future 
for the purpose of missions to the heathen, and 
for the free ministry (that is, a ministry attached 
to no particular locality,) of preaching, teaching, and 
visiting schools. They and others of their brethren 
are the chrysalis of that psyche which is only widting 
for the mild air of spring to unfold her wings. It 
cannot, therefore, be the wish of any national Church 
of the present age, which has attained to a conscious- 
ness of her position, that these smaller ecclesiastical 
communities should disappear. Rather must it be 
her prayer and endeavour that these bodies may raise 
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themselves from being sects (that is hereditary sepa- 
rate communities), to be the free orders of the Chris- 
tian Church of love ; and whilst one in themselves by 
personal calling, may devote themselves to different 
branches of the ministry of love, freely connecting 
themselves with the national Church, whilst each 
freely cultivates and exercises its own peculiar 
powers. Why should not a particular discipline and 
form of life correspond to a particular calling? The 
Church of the middle ages had vows ; the Church 
of the Future has the consecration of the universal 
priesthood, and the virtue of her sacrifice, which, as 
the act of justifying faith, that is, of the free inward 
disposition directed to God, is continually renewing 
itself in free devotion. These are the means, this is 
the strength by which she works, and proceeding 
from this centre she must renew the whole domain of 
Church life, or — perish. 

The other side of the second antithetical propo- 
sition respects the relation of the Church to the state 
and the government. Since, in our opinion, the 
spheres of the state and of the Church are entirely 
different and separate, whilst at the same time the 
endeavour to obtain a national exhibition of Church 
life IS both natural and proper, we must, in this case 
also, stand at an equal distance from those two op- 
posite systems, one of which advocates a State- 
Church, and the other the separation of Church and 
State. Ecclesiastical and civil (political) life are, it 
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appears to us, two streams, which are enjoyed in the 
most beneficial manner by the people, when they 
only come in contact on their first issuing from the 
supreme source of lawful authority. An union of 
botli principles, as for instance when the Church is 
represented in the parliament, can only meet with our 
approval as an historical and existing form, which is 
certainly unsuitable for our own circumstances. On 
the contrary, the perfect soundness and prosperity of 
the realm can only be secured, in proportion as the 
parliament and the synods are and remain entirely 
separate. This results in Prussia from the very 
position of the Roman -Catholic Church, and the 
equal political privileges of both confessions. Let, 
therefore, ecclesiastical matters in both communions 
belong to the Church, civil matters to the state; 
but with this plain understanding, that the state, 
in all particular cases in which there is a dis- 
pute as to the boundaries of Church and state, can 
recognise no higher judge on earth than the law of 
the state. This ordinance must remain so long as 
there are states, and the present order of the human 
race continues. That form of constitution will thercr 
fore in this respect be the most perfect, which in such 
doubtful cases can refer tlie decision to some judicial 
authority entirely independent of the government. 
But whatever form the civil constitution offers, the 
state will be strong itself in proportion as it carefully 
consults and respects the conscience of the Church 
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in each of its several communities, and shows a 
disposition to enlighten it, ratlier than to make it 
bend. Such a respectful considerateness may swell 
the pride of a presumptuous clergy, and afford tliem 
an apparent, though certainly a very short-lived 
triumph ; but it will bear its golden fruits in the 
hearts of a cultivated and understanding people, who, 
whilst they detest all priestcraft, will love their 
fatherland from the bottom of their hearts. 

This, then, is our general formula for the relation 
of the Church to the state as governing power. We 
have yet further to consider, what view we are to 
take in the light of the constitution of the Church of 
the Future of two most important points, which the 
Christian state of Prussia has hitherto insisted on for 
the protection of the Church. We allude to the 
existing law by which confirmation is enforced as a 
necessary condition of civil advancement, and to that 
religious marriage ceremony which is made indis- 
pensable to the civil validity of marriage. Both 
these points affect closely the two most solemn and 
sacred transactions in the life of the conscious and 
responsible man. Who does not perceive that they 
are both irreconcileable with the Church of the 
Future ? So long as the Church has not sufficient 
faith to cast away those police crutches on which 
she has become a complete cripple, so long she is 
not that Church of which we speak. But we are 
convinced that doubts upon such matters as we have 
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just mentioned, — should we not rather say, faith in 
the power of truth and in the blessedness of freedom, 
— have slumbered in the hearts of millions, who have 
recognised the way in which the Church has been 
degraded and weakened by the compulsion on the 
one hand, and the supposed support on the other. 
Let the state, as the legal guardian of the minor, 
continue to oblige baptized parents, who have not 
become Baptists, to bring their children to baptism. 
We should hardly think this course required any ex- 
planation. No one who has a voice amongst the 
German people will think it an act of despotism, that 
the state not only forbids unconscientious parents to 
let their children go bodily naked, but also will not 
allow them to let their children remain destitute of 
those blessings on their souls and spirits, which, 
according to the belief of all national Churches, 
consecrate all subsequent spiritual education. The 
state does not prescribe any particular confession of 
faith in so doing ; it finds a community existing in 
which the child has been born, and it causes it to be 
admitted and recognised as a member of that com- 
munity. But confirmation can only in our opinion 
have a meaning, when it is the free confession of the 
person to be confirmed. Only then do the table of 
the Lord and the inmost fellowship of Christ remain 
undesecrated by the new generation on their very first 
entrance into the Church, only then is the conscience 
of the community unstrained. Let a school testimo- 
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once to the law of divorce framed by the Keformation^ 
and need only take care, that this law is clearly 
developed by Christian jurists, and not confused 
and spoilt, as was the case in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, by men who do not proceed on 
evangelical principles. This work would of course 
require many preliminary labours, in the provinces 
of Church history and ecclesiastical law. But we 
would even here assert, that it is a great error to 
maintain, that the making of a law of divorce belongs 
to the state (in the more confined sense), and is a 
subject of deliberation for the diet, as far as the 
reasons which render divorce allowable, and the 
question respecting the existence or dissolution of the 
ecclesiastical marriage tie are concerned. The deli- 
beration of the diet presupposes, that the law con- 
cerning which it deliberates is to be binding upon all 
the subjects of the realm, as such, and is therefore to 
be a law of the state. But what have t^e Koman- 
Catholic subjects of the king to do with the reasons 
for which a marriage may be dissolved amongst 
Protestants ? So far as they submit to the discipline 
of their Church, divorce is altogether out of the 
question ; if they are willing to take advantage of 
the national code, at least a dozen ways of obtaining 
one are open to them. Let that national code re- 
main perfectly open, so far as the Protestant Church 
is concerned, to all who wish to withdraw from 
her discipline^ and to be married by a civil contract* 
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But according to what laws those Protestant sub- 
jects who are more attached to their Church may be 
ecclesiastically divorced, must be determined in the 
Church of the Future (and therefore to-morrow, or 
a thousand years hence), by the Protestant com- 
munity, by means of decrees, which, of course, like 
all others, must be subject to the approval of the 
sovereign. Parliament and Church, as we stated at 
the beginning, can only find their point of union in 
the royal authority : they are entirely distinct up to 
that poJiit. That right of complaint which is com- 
mon to both sides may often bring them into contact, 
especially on questions connected with national edu- 
cation, but the civil element cannot be suflfercd to 
intrude into the ecclesiastical sphere, or vice versa* 

■■ * In this matter, also, we meet with an encouraging response 
\XL the recent (1845) Transactions of the Westphalian synod 
(p. 97.)» ^ which it is recorded, " Hereupon commenced the 
discussion with respect to the forthcoming law of marriage. The 
synod thought, that it might claim the right of having this law 
laid before it for its opinion previous to the publication of the 
same. On the other hand, it was observed, that in laws which 
concerned all confessions and the citizens of the state as such, 
a single provincial synod could not put forward such a claim. 

This objection was overruled by the assertion made by 
several members of the synod, that marriage with its union and 
dissolution belonged to the internal and sacred affairs of tho 
Church, and that this law of divorce affected only the Pro- 
testant Church; that therefore the provincial synod, as the 
proper organ of the Church in the Westphalian provinces, by 
virtue of that office of guardian entrusted to it according to 
sect. 49. of the Constitution, must request to be heard in so 
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The Church may well be thankful to the state for 
its protection, of which, however, she has no need, 
so soon, at least, as she possesses that faith which 
confers true freedom. Doubts might well, indeed, 
have been entertained on this point up to within the 
last few years. But since both faith and unbelief 
have come forward amongst us so decidedly, and 
since the binding authority of the national code upon 
Protestant clergymen (as strict as any papal bull) 
has been thrown in our teeth by dry theologians and 
canonists, and even by Boman Catholic newspapers 
and their Jewish cosmopolitan correspondents, there 
can surely no doubt remain in any manly heart but 
tliat the remedy is to be found in this case also where 
we have always hitherto found it — in the Christian 
freedom of the congregation ! In the mean time, 
thanks and honour be to those clergymen who have 
had faith and courage enough to follow their con- 
sciences in this matter. We do not censure the 
others, for in the chaotic condition of the legal re- 
lations of the Church, and with that muddled con- 
fusion of ideas which has become so common on the 
simplest questions, all clear judgment must gene- 
rally be at an end. But that those men acted in a 
manner worthy of all praise, history, and perhaps 
tlie next generation, will be ready to acknowledge. 
Above all, let the state for God's sake spare the 



important a business. This principle was acknowledged to be 
correct, and a corresponding proposition was made.* 
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Church all its police support. I have always de- 
clared myself) and must declare myself in this place 
also, in the most decided possible way against every 
police punishment for adultery as such, which punish- 
ment it has recently been proposed to restore, even 
when the injured party does not come forward as 
plaintiff! The experience of Italy and Spain proves, 
that such a punishment of adultery can only affect 
poor sinners, and cannot reach the higher or highest 
classes, who are in a condition to sin with a certain 
show of decency. But even if the power which 
inflicts police punishment were able also to exercise 
divine justice, that is, to judge without respect of 
persons, it would still, we are convinced, be unad- 
visable to carry this punishment into effect in tlie 
Church of the Future, because it is contrary to 
the very idea of Christian marriage. By consent- 
ing to this she would obscure the Cliristian idea of 
ecclesiastical marriage, and desecrate the sanctuary 
of the Church. For this would be done, in our 
opinion, by the introduction of bodily compulsion, 
corporal penalties, and perhaps civil infamy into the 
domain of spiritual discipline. 

I am well aware what scornful laughter will greet 
me on the part of unbelievers when I come to this 
point ; what malicious sneers will curl the lips of the 
enemies of the Protestant Church, — men who would 
rather have any thing than see the Gospel in its full 
power, and the Protestant congregation in its full 
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freedom. Your tyranny, they will say, is worse than 
any ; you would have the confessional and a secret 
tribunal ! Yes ; and I do not wish to deny it. The 
Church of the Future needs a confessional and a tri- 
bunal, and that a secret one. But her confessional 
is the pulpit with the Word of God, that Word 
which pierces through body and soul ; her secret tri- 
bunal is conscience. We have too much respect for 
the morality of those who refuse to be Churchmen 
to suppose, that any one who has not been confirmed 
and prepared for the Lord's Supper would draw near 
to the Table of the Lord, to make a mock of Him 
and His Church. We do not believe, that the hus- 
band, who IS of his own accord living in unecclesi- 
astical wedlock, would claim a post of honour in that 
Church, whose blessing he not only despised when 
he entered into wedlock, but also continues to show 
his contempt for, in that he has not since requested 
it as an additional and holy sanction. We believe, 
also, that with respect to the Lord's Supper, the 
ends of self-defence may in most cases be fully 
answered, and the conscience of the Church secured 
inviolate, by means of the public general exhortation 
and warning in the preparatory service before the 
Communion. Yet where public scandal has been 
occasioned, where warning and private exhortation 
have proved ineffectual, there, no doubt, that public 
warning is not sufficient ; but, for the sake of the 
sinner's own soul, as well as the preservation of the 
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ssnctity of the Sttmupol. to tib^ ^»rfuI oodurfesr v 
and godles pfesmapdoa the Chozdi niiisc of (Vc?^ 
her deckled lefiiadL of the Communioo. I: do<$ :K>t 
belong to this phce to ixfequire, what ought to be the 
limits and forms c^ Church discipline in cabse of such 
a dedaon. We think, thai what the Khen^v-We$t* 
phalian Choich, aft^ repeated deliberation* and with 
the consent of the circle-smods^ has laid down and 
determined on this point, a resolution wluoh alsv^ re* 
ceived the royal assent in the summer of lS4o« is in 
general sufficient, and worthy of adoption.* 

With respect to that constitution which we have 
proposed, we would only repeat, that, aocoidin^ to 
our yiew, all Church discipline, properly speaking, 
must be separated from the personal functions of the 
bishop, as well as from those of the local pastor, or 
parochial clergyman. Finally, we must always in 
our constitution adhere closely to the panxmount 
principle, that the Church congregation, as ropro- 

* The Westphalian synod of 1844, after collecting the o|)i- 
nions of the several parish vestries, or presbyteries, antl ai'tor re- 
ceiving the report of all the commissions of the various oirclcfi, 
has agreed on this point, as well as the Khcnish synocl, and de- 
termined accordingly (Transactions, p. 124.) : ** PersoiiH, who 
lead a scandalous, and openly godless life, as well as thoHU who 
expressly reject and deride the Christian faith in distinct writt(*ii 
or verbal declarations, or in public actions, are to be excluded 
by the presbytery and the pastor from the Lord*H Sui)iicr, untl 
the office of sponsor, after all pastoral efforts to rechiitii fJiiuii 
have been made in vain. An appeal may always be mwh to tlit' 
presiding body of the circle synodi/* 
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sented in its corporate capacity, is the supreme tri- 
bunal in questions belonging to the higher depart- 
ments of Church life. For this very reason we 
propose to have ecclesiastical consistorial Courts for 
the judicial business belonging to the national 
Church, to consist, moreover, exclusively of so-called 
laymen or seculars. For, as we have already re- 
marked above, the clergyman has nothing personally 
to do with the work of the judge, even if it could be 
assumed that the pastor or bishop possessed the re- 
quisite knowledge and experience for the oflSce. The 
centre around which the ministry of love revolves is 
disturbed by the exercise of judicial functions. 

It yet remains for us whilst we are on this ground 
to discuss one of the most fiercely agitated questions 
of the time : what, namely, is the relation of the 
theological faculty in our universities to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities and to the state ? We have been 
obliged to postpone the consideration of it until now, 
because those teachers are appointed by the state. 
The two-fold relation of the Church, therefore, first 
to the state and then to theology, enters into the 
determination of this question. 

In the first place, from what has gone before, it is 
plain that we must hold decidedly, that the faculties 
of which we treat are faculties of the Protestant 
national Church, and not in any way dilettante insti- 
tutions of fantastical experimental churches, con- 
cocted according to the receipts of Strauss, Feuer- 
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bach^ or Bruno Baoer. and built upon the Jfound;!- 
tion (for the adepts of science \ that thei^ exists 
neither a Church nor a reTelation, nor a God who 
lays claim to man's worship. The Protestant national 
Church expects the state to find her teachers. The 
state provides these theolt^cal faculties as part of its 
academical establishment. It therefore appoints the 
professors. In this matter it naturally consults the 
opinion of the Protestant Church, either immediately^ 
or by observing the public expression of its senti- 
ments. But the state mav make mistakes ; the 
Church, therefore, if she is to be free, must have the 
right of complaint. This right now is a Church 
right: the subject is one involving the spiritual 
welfare of the Church, in fact, aflFecting the very 
centre of her theological convictions. As the 
personal guardian of the Church's doctrine, we 
further recognise the bishop; we cannot, therefore, 
deny him the right of complaint on behalf of the 
Church. But we by no means ascribe to him the 
right of conducting the investigation into such mat- 
ters : this belongs to the congregation in its fullest 
sense : not, indeed, to the circle-synod of which the 
bishop is president, but to the provincial synod in 
which he sits as a member. The most natural course 
appears to us to be this — to confine in all cases the 
right of making the complaint, and of conducting the 
investigation to the theological faculty of the pro- 
vince. Let every bishop, therefore, in such provin- 
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cial synods have the right of making a motion for the 
institution of an investigation into the purity of the 
dwtrine of any member of the faculty. The synod 
either rejects or adopts his proposition. If it should 
do the latter, the question arises, can this decision 
have the power of a judicial sentence ? We answer, 
unconditionally, no. And for this reason: the 
teachers in the university receive their appointment 
from the state, and not from the Church. The form 
of proceeding must then be this, — the synod first 
petitions the king, on account of its conscientious 
convictions, to dismiss or suspend a teacher from his 
office ; the sovereign, for his part, would grant this 
petition, having first obtained from the ecclesiastical 
court of revision the assurance that all the necessary 
forms have been satisfied. Neither this court, how- 
ever, nor the government would at all enter into the 
theological investigation ; neither the sovereign, 
nor his minister, nor the court of justice would, in 
fact, venture to set their opinion as churchmen, and 
their office or authority above those of a provincial 
synod, on such a subject as doctrine. It is only by 
such a method as the proposed, that the government 
could escape that false position, into which it would 
otherwise unavoidably fall. For we must call every 
other position which the government can occupy 
false, whether it deliver an ecclesiastical judgment 
concerning a scientific question, or, from dread of 
the unpopularity of such an employment of its secular 
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power^ abstain from deciding and acting altogether. 
For in the former case, it appears to lay the heavy 
arm of force upon the balance of conscience, and to 
cut the Gordian knot of science with the temporal 
sword. And in the latter case, it appears to hesitate 
in the performance of a duty, which it has certainly 
undertaken, — that, namely, of defending the Chris- 
tian congregation, which it has taken under its pro- 
tection, and whose younger members it has especially 
consigned to the teaching of the uniTcrsities, against 
the abuse of the office of instructor, and against trea- 
son to the Church, — and to delay the removal of an 
evil which it has in some measure occasioned. 

We have assumed it to be the incontestible right 
of the congregation, to have its Christian scruples 
quieted, and, if necessary, to demand for its conscience 
the protection of the state. In fact, the assumption, 
that the examination of what a teacher in the univer- 
sity may please to write on religious subjects lies d 
priori beyond the province of the judgment of the 
congregation, must compel us to admit, either that 
such teachers of the Protestant faculty lay claim to 
papal infallibility, or else renounce the exercise of an 
open and honest conscience. The state, however, 
can have no hesitation in satisfying the Protestant 
Church m this matter, since she desires for the whole 
provincial synod, whose members are principally lay- 
men, nothing more than what the law of Prussia 
concedes to the Boman Catholic episcopate. For 
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this has possessed, smce the time of its first recog* 
nition by Frederick the Great, an unconditional 
right of veto in the nomination of persons to these 
appointments, and of demanding the dismissal of 
those appointed, if their performance of their duties 
is not satisfactory. 

But to all such considerations of justice, of political 
wisdom, and of the freedom of the congregation, will 
be at once opposed that Medusa head called the 
freedom of teaching in the universities. But we will 
not suffer ourselves to be petrified. Certainly on no 
subject does there appear to be a greater confusion 
of ideas in Protestant Germany than on this free- 
dom of teaching. All that has lately been advanced 
on this topic in many quarters may be traced to two 
circumstances only, both lying beside the question, 
though at the same time in themselves most im- 
portant; — to the endeavour to acquire a political 
weapon of defence against the power of the State, 
and to the rapidly increasing jealousy which exists 
in men's minds as to spiritual matters. We are now 
speaking of the freedom of academical teaching in 
the free Protestant national Church, and of this 
only. And of this Church of the Future we say, 
that in her all just or unjust, reasonable or unreason- 
able jealousy must disappear, whether entertained 
towards the government on the part of the learned, 
or towards the clergy on the part of the people. 
Speaking, therefore, of this condition of the Church, 
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we beg an impartial hearing for what follows. In- 
struction is carried on in our day after a two-fold 
manner, by means of scientific works, or of lectures 
delivered at various seminaries, of which the univer- 
sities are the highest. It is well known that on that 
field greater freedom is allowed in Prussia than in 
England or France. The so-caUed scientific cha- 
racter of a work, whether it deserve it or no, secures 
for every German author the opportunity of bringing 
his theological or speculative ideas before the publitC 
But, besides all this, there exists in every univei'sity 
the philosophical faculty, with full authority to teach 
the science of thought, and the principles of its ap- 
plication, so far, at least, as the general regulations 
determined by the national code for the safety of the 
state are not infringed, with which, however, the 
Church has nothing to do. Such a freedom as this 
is no doubt the best suited to the character of the 
German people, and the most in harmony with the 
history of its intellectual cultivation. We do not 
doubt but that we shall overcome error in a purely 
scientific way. But the academical lectures of a 
Protestant theological faculty are necessarily esta- 
blished for the purpose of having the doctrine of the 
Church expounded by men, who can honestly confess 
themselves to belong to her, because their own freely 
won convictions substantially coincide with the doc- 
trines held by the national Church ; and this is the 
more necessary, because these lectures are intended 
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for young men who wish to devote themselves to the 
clerical profession in this Churchy and are referred for 
instruction to the public teaching of the university. 
How much the manners and spirit of the century^ 
and the manifold character of the German races and 
their institutions contribute to afford a wide basis 
and security for the safe working of this system, is 
known to every European statesman. The question 
in hand is simply this, — Are these ecclesiastical 
teachers then to lay claim to papal infallibility, and 
are they on this account to be raised above all 
responsibility in regard to the Church ? They are 
not merely authors ; if they were nothing more than 
this, they could not be required to give an account 
of their teaching to any one but only to the laws of 
their country and to science. But no; these men 
have undertaken the office of teachers, teachers of 
the future clergymen of the Protestant national 
Church, who come to them for instruction. To 
wish to place themselves above the conscience of the 
Church in such an office as this, seems to us to be a 
tyrannical presumption, and totally at variance with 
the principles of the Gospel. But we acknowledge 
it to be but fair, that they should only be accus- 
able to the personal conscience of the independent 
Church, — the accusation being made before the 
provincial assembly, and only be answerable to this 
Church after full opportunity has been afforded them 
of being heard in their own defence. But the sen- 
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tence of the Chardi can ohIt be earned into e^cecu- 
tion by the eoTaragn, mfter the observance of all the 
requisite forms has been certified by the highest 
ecclesiastical court, finally, since the professors are 
not appointed by the Church, but by the state, they 
will possess in respect of their stipend all those 
rights, which, according to the general practice of 
the service of the state, belong to its officers. We 
repeat once more expressly, that we are only speak- 
ing of the teachers in the theological faculty. The 
philosophical fiiculty does not belong to any parti- 
cular church, and is, therefore, only subject to the 
laws of the state. 

There remains to us yet one point in this in- 
vestigation, and that an important one, — we have 
yet to consider those temporal means which the 
Church needs in order to fulfil her duties. The free 
Church of Prussia needs for the performance of those 
official labours, which are now performed in the 
second department of the twenty -six district govern- 
ments, and in the eight consistories, about sixty 
clergymen with episcopal responsibilities and func- 
tions; two secular Church councillors for each of 
these ; and also twelve secular councillors and judges 
in connection with the six metropolitan churches. 
These must all be supported by their office as well as 
the bishops. The stipend, moreover, of those real 
superintendents, or overseeing pastors, cannot be 
derived from the incomes of the parish livings ; for 
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each biuhop needs, as we have seen, a second pastor to 
assist him in his parochial charge, in order that the cure 
of souls and the preaching of the Word may not suffer 
from the attention paid by him to the general adminis- 
tration of the Church. Further, it is plain, that such 
an evangelical Church cannot exist, unless she prac- 
tically educate her candidates for their office ; hence 
she must often, as matters are now, after the acade- 
mical course is over, and during the period which 
elapses between their examination and their call to 
the ministry, expose them to want and misery, or, 
at all events, condemn them to non-participation in 
the temporalities of the Church. Nor can she locate 
the candidates as clerical colonists in the houses of 
the parochial clergy. But to demand or expect that 
the congregations should contribute their expenses 
would be against the constitution of our Church as a 
national one. We consider it even now unjust, that 
the congregations of the Rheno-Westphalian Church 
should be obliged to bear the costs of their synodal 
administration. 

Now for the supply of all these necessities there 
exists in Prussia an historical and legal precedent. In 
virtue of an agreement with Rome which has become 
part of the law of the land, the Roman Catholic national 
Church receives a revenue in perpetuity of 200,000 
dollars (the sum actually paid amounts, however, to 
about 250,000), and for the two following purposes, 
— the support of the diocesan government (the 
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persons have a clear and conscientious conviction of 
the object for which those institutions were founded 
This truth will^ no doubt, soon make itself felt in this 
age of revived life, due regard lieing had to rights 
which have been really acquired ; and the evangeli- 
cal re-establishment of those foundations for works 
of Christian love, and not their sequestration, is the 
thing to be desired. That endowment of the Church 
by means of an annual income, which we have re- 
commended, ought certainly to be effected as soon as 
possible. The management of this Protestant en- 
dowment should, of course, be left in the hands of 
the government, until by means of the synods at 
present existing, or of synods hereafter to be sum- 
moned, it can call into life a free congregational 
Church. But what is to be done in the case of those 
wants which now press upon our parochial system. 
They are great and crying wants. A large portion 
of the present Protestant clergy stand in point of 
income far below the lowest mark which ought to 
be assumed for town or country livings, that is, 
about 700 and 500 dollars respectively.* Besides 
this, there is a lack of assistant preachers and assistant 
pastors, according to the testimony of the synods of 
the consistorial churches of 1844, so far as their 
resolutions and propositions have been hitherto 

* We are happy to be able to state that, according to the 
public papers, measures have been taken by the government to 
remedy this evil. 
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believe that we stand at present very far from this 
desirable result. 

only actually receive a ninth of what the Roman Catholics de- 
rive from the state. 

Taking these niunbers for the foundation of our comparison, 
if we deduct from the 712,000 dollars the expenses of those 
establishments in the Roman Catholic Church which lie beyond 
the parochial sphere (that is, an income of 250,000 dollars), 
more than 450,000 dollars (462,000) would remain for the 
parochial system. Assiuning the proportion of 5 to 3, this 
would suppose 770,000 dollars to be given to the Protestant 
parochial clergy; that is, therefore, more than three times 
as much as all that the Protestant Church receives firom the 
state. This calculation is, moreover, entirely independent of 
that basis which we have assumed, in behalf of the claim of the 
Protestant Church to a permanent income for those necessities 
which are not included in the parochial system. 
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traditional and professional phraseology, by which 
for 80 long a time theologians and ecclesiastical 
lawyers have divorced their language from science 
and from life, and in consequence have done, as much 
as in them lay, to divorce themselves and the Church 
from the same. In particular, have the principles of 
Protestant ecclesiastical polity been obscured by ab- 
stract formulas and lifeless law maxims, so as at one 
time to have been evaporated into a vague and impo- 
tent mysticism, and at another petrified into a barren 
formalism, which left nothing but the shadow of life. 
In this investigation we have yet to consider a few 
highly important, but simple, problems of Christian 
statesmanship, whose solution is infallibly given hj 
two simple principles only, though these require to 
be differently applied according to the case. It is 
given, first, on internal grounds, by the unhesitating 
application to the relations and necessities of actual 
life, of that idea, which we have placed at the very 
head of our treatise, — the universal priesthood of 
Christians, as the conscious realization of the sur- 
render of the moral feelings to God. And it is given, 
on the other hand, externally, by the distinct separa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical and the civil, but yet so that 
the former is always considered as existing in the 
state. 

We have, then, only, in conclusion, to determine 
the question. What is the immediate commencement 
and point of departure for our efforts towards such an 
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end? Before we answer this question, we must 
consider this matter more nearly in its general bear- 
ings. The object of establishing an ecclesiastical 
constitution must doubtless in all nations be essen- 
tially the same; the point of departure and the 
process of formation may, however, be widely dif- 
ferent in every particular case. Each national de- 
velopment will have its peculiar starting-point deter- 
mined by the history of its inward and outward life. 
Considered in itself the understanding of the whole 
of any form of organic life is implied in the under- 
standing of any separate part ; that is, Uie former 
presupposes the latter. But, as things appear in 
history, every point of commencement or dejmrture 
is one-sided. If the whole be rightly understood, the 
precise character of this point of departure is in itself 
altogether immaterial to the healthiness of the de- 
velopment which proceeds from it ; only one thing is 
necessary, that it be found in a living element of 
society. Life only proceeds from life, and even from 
the most brilliant corpse nothing can come but 
death. The waters of the pool of Bethesda were 
only healing when they were moved. But where 
life is, there is also spirit, and none can check it 
but by means of a more mighty spirit ; where life is 
not, there is death, and none can produce life. Let 
us not, then, be afraid of agitation in the domain of the 
Church; for that law, which announces that movement 
is the sign of energy and life, must especially hold 
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good in the spiritual domain^ since here is the foun- 
dation of all life and development. 

This point of departure is furnished by God and 
revealed by history ; and that portion of history 
which has the strongest claims upon our attention 
as history is the reality of the present. No earthly 
power, therefore, can choose a starting point for 
itself. The member which is first quickened, must 
be first tended, even if it awake without a full 
consciousness of the whole to which it belongs. 
But government and people can and ought to take 
care, that the tendency to organization, which 
is beginning around the centre which God has 
given, be not checked and injured. The greatest of 
all dangers in this case is that which is commonly 
least anticipated. From any element, as a com- 
mencement, if it only be a living element, capable of 
cultivation and expansion, a complete organic whole 
may be formed in full beauty and perfection. But 
all natural life, because self-centred, is tempted to 
deny those other forms of life, which are only in ap- 
pearance opposed to it ; that point of departure, 
therefore, will be in danger of being constituted 
the centre of the whole formation. That form which 
first entered into existence, instead of recognizing 
itself as an element of the whole, will desire to take 
the place of the whole. The negation will usurp 
dominion over what is positive ; the beginning will 
try to be the centre, according to the selfish principle 
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of nature. Urns, in the days of iho Ajvisilc^ JiuU- 
ism wished togOTem the developmeiiT of Chrismniiy : 
in the succeeding age? Disciplinism tried lo iisr.rj^ 
the same supremacv : and later stilK Doguiatisni. at 
first only theological,, but now also, and indocil pre- 
dominantly, purely speculatiTe dogmatism. All th^>e 
starting-points were hbtorical, and worthy of resjHVt, 
and each of them has an inward foimdation iu some 
essential element of Christianitv. But the Christian 
life, in its health and fulness, is neither Jewish legal- 
ism, nor a system of canonical law, nor a problem for 
speculative minds, nor an exercise of dexterity in 
handling logical forms. It is an evangelical and a 
Church life ; and, above all things, it is a lifr and a 
course of action, not an apple of discord for the 
schools, and an idle play for the understanding. It 
is life alone which can enable us to understand and 
reconcile those truths which belong to the two polos 
of all Christian knowledge, the historical and the 
speculative element, revelation and reason, the fact 
and the idea. It is life alone which can preserve 
either part from corruption and death. The histori- 
cal element, namely, is in danger of degenerating 
either into external dogmatism, that is, into the 
assent of the understanding to a fact of history, as 
to something merely outward to which nothing in- 
ward corresponds, or else into a destructive system 
of verbal criticism. The speculative element has a 
tendency to internal dogmatism, that is, to fonnalisni, 
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or, to speak more precisely, to a belief of the under- 
standing in its own abstraction from the historical ; 
or else to scepticism, to disbelief of historical trutL 
The inward Christian life is the supporter of both 
these elements, but if it do not, so to speak, revolve 
round those two poles, it will either incline toward 
that sentimental mysticism which indulges in inactive 
contemplativeness, or else to moralising that is, mo- 
rality separated from the idea of God. But in a 
healthy condition of the Church life of the individual, 
as well as of the community, the moral conscience 
developes, for every person in the manner best suited 
to his own character, the union and harmony between 
the historical and the speculative ; and represents in 
a practical way the unity of revelation and reason. 

The same holds true with respect to the constitu- 
tion. Its restoration may proceed just as well from 
a secular as a spiritual dictatorship ; and therefore 
from the system of the consistorial Church, as from 
that of one-sided Episcopacy, or stiff Presbyterianism ; 
just as well also, after all, from the half-formed system 
of Independentism. According to these various 
points of departure will the difficulties and dangers 
to which the development is exposed be different. 
That, for instance, which in one country is difficult, 
in another proceeds spontaneously ; what in one 
place, perhaps, appears impossible, would in another 
be scarcely recognized as a difficulty. So is it in this 
as well as in every other province of intellectual life. 
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But whatever may be our starting-point, it is 
sufficient in the present day that the nation recog- 
nise the difficulty and the danger, in order to over- 
come it. Prejudices, errors, one-sidednesses, disap- 
pear before the sun of truth, as soon as we ga:ee into 
its brightness ; and before the power of life, as soon 
as we prove its efficacy. Two errors alone are fatal, i 
— first} not to recognise tlie living centre which God ' 
has supplied ; and secondly, to think that the nega- 
tion of an error is enough to secure a living founda- 
tion for the truth. The danger on both sides is 
srreat: and on both delusions are excusable. One 
set of persons (by the former glory of a particular 
phase in the world's history, and by a veneration for 
rights which are consecrated by time,) are easily de- 
luded into the belief that an exhausted life may be 
revived, and a worn-out form renewed. Others, 
from a sense of this lifelessness of the past, and con- 
sequent corruption of the present, are so carried away 
by the undue value which they attach to the corrc- 
1 ponding and limiting truth, as to seek for the healing 
of the present in the destruction of the past, the 
welfare of posterity in the entire separation of the 
present from history. The former deem that they 
are raising up new life and furthering the kingdom 
of God, whilst forgetting the present they gaze at 
their own image reflected in the poetry of the past ; 
the latter whilst they deny what history has proved 
to be true, and pull down what their ancestors have 

N 
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built up. The latter forget, that he who builds upon 
a negation must perish at latest with that life, to 
which he opposes himself by his negation, and 
generally sooner. The former forget our Lord's 
words, "Let the dead bury their dead," and 
"Put not new wine into old bottles." Both en- 
deavours and both tendencies are those of the not 
yet wholly converted and enlightened Peter, who 
would touch none of those beasts, which were to 
the Jews unclean, though they came to him from 
heaven ; and who once drew the sword in defence of 
His life, whose death and resurrection he was after- 
wards destined to preach for the salvation of the 
world. St. Peter arrived at the full knowledge of 
the truth only through severe falls and manifold 
temptations. And even the disciple of love at the 
beginning of his course desired fire from heaven to 
punish those unbelievers who had not received the 
messengers of the Lord. 

Now with regard to the danger which exists, lest 
the new impulse towards a higher organization when 
once begun should be checked in its progress and pre- 
maturely spent, we believe that this may most effectu- 
ally, humanly speaking, be counteracted in Christian 
states by wise efforts to promote a comprehensive and 
vigorous social life in the nation, in which all its 
natural- elements may live and act; and inwardly, 
by affording facilities for enjoying true ecclesiastical 
fellowship, by securing freedom for all the three 
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oflSees ot the C3inrcL ittrDr^mar r«r»r5 Kiiic T*iJ to 
'! the mmistrr cjf free love. iJie dia^caxait. F^\r ihi^ «s 
as we decbred l:»efc*re. xht: £jcaneiii of ihc Church oi 
the Future which the jii^estc-i:! aiTC is brinpiu; to iho 
birth. Is it to l<e wciodered &: ihaa thi< Hie hits hithono 
onlj exhibited iiitelf sjiftnscij* fiiKi ^> to sficak by 
stealth, — that it has oneii ^yf^esiTed in a dcs)^;^ 
form, and cc^nfused asd bewildo:>?d ii^^rif in nviny 
way&y — if we cc^nsider the distracied and unhappy 
Btate of things during the last two hundivd yoars'- 
Or is there anv reasctn whv we should bo confoundo^i 
and dismayed, if the wisdc«i of the sohiX^ls deems it^4f 
in its arrogance to be the science of Christianity^ and 
expects from tlus new philosopher s stone^ from the 
perfection of science, the beginning of the ChurchV 
restoration ? Are not all these one-sided views the 
necessary consequences of our common misfortune* 
of our common sins ? TVas it not to W oxjXH^teil 
that the spirit of a mighty nation which had dovototl 
80 large a measure of its life to intellectual pursuit* 
would fall into such mistakes and errors, when an 
harmonious development and >igorous exercise of its 
powers was rendered, through want of public Hfoi if 
not altogether impossible, yet infinitely more diffi- 
cult ? The Protestant people of Germany and their 
civil rulers will not therefore be deterred from j>j*o- 
ceeding in their mighty coiurse. The coammnitlon 
of small towns and provinces, as well as nations Iokm 
occupied with intellectual piursuits, may prematurely 
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8hut themselves out from further development, and 
instead of representing the whole truth, so as to take 
a part in the world's history, may content themselves 
with that fragment of it which accident and indi- 
vidual character have made them recognise. They 
may act wisely perhaps in so doing at this particular 
crisis, although their difficulties are not thereby 
diminished, if at least they desire to continue in 
existence. For a time will come when every one- 
sided embodiment of a principle will revenge itself 
upon its authors, when every want will make itself 
felt. But assuredly a great, intellectual, Protestant 
nation, which has awakened to a consciousness of the 
part it has to sustain in the world's history, can only 
then hope to produce something lasting, in this as 
well as every other province, when it grasps the 
problem in all its magnitude ; that is, in other words, 
when the constitution, as well as the whole format 
tion of the Church of the Future, proceeds from the 
undisturbed feeling of the real nature of the king- 
dom of God, and the conditions of its earthly subsist- 
ence, in conjunction with the distinct perception of the 
place in that kingdom which is assigned to itself as 
a nation, by its past history, and the peculiarities of 
its present condition. And here we will not shrink 
from freely confessing before the world our deficien- 
cies and our sins, which last have had more share in 
producing those deficiencies than even our misfor- 
tunes and our enemies. Why should we, when the 
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Spirit who renews all things is with us^ at least in as 
large a measure as with any people whatsoever of the 
present day, — I believe indeed in a larger measure ? 
Other Churches have saved and preserved much 
which is yet wanting to us, and, on the other hand, 
lost much which we possess. We sit amongst ruins ; 
so do they. But the leading difference is this, that 
we know it, but they know it not. Should we not 
then have sufficient courage to consider fairly in the 
light of the Gospel those old and new elements which 
amidst our struggles for a true nationality have 
gathered around us during the last thousand years ? 
— not inquiring whether a thing be old or new, — 
not even what will be the end of jJl these things, — 
but in the very first place, what is that divine truth 
which can alone instruct us as to the value of new 
and old in that kingdom of God which is now drawing 
on, that is, the realm of freedom and of love. Then 
only shall we be able to advance joyfully to the 
work of restoration, with that which we recognise as 
our own flesh and blood. No doubt, he who wishes 
to restore must here and there destroy; this will 
probably be part of our work. But for what purpose 
should the misery of seeing Zion laid waste have 
fallen to our lot, if not that we might gain courage 
to lay to the hand in faith, in order to rebuild her 
temple in the full consciousness of our vocation, ac- 
cording to the pattern which we have beheld in the 
Spirit, — in imperfection indeed, but yet in truth, 

N 3 
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and in closer conformity to the divine image than all 
foregoing attempts? 

Yes : it is true we sit amongst ruins, and indeed 
amongst the ruins of a world that has perished or is 
fast perishing. But in the downfall of our walls many 
partitions have also fallen, which separated what was 
allied, and often excluded that pure light of heaven 
to preserve and diffuse which the whole building was . 
erected. The state has, in our country, undertaken 
much, which would have been better performed by the 
congregation at large, or the ministers of the Word. 
But have then these three, government, congregation, 
and clergy, different interests? We all believe 
that this is not the case. Neither state nor congre- 
gation need entertain with us any suspicion of as- 
sumptions on the part of the clergy ; the government 
need fear no rude fanatical congregation, the Church 
need dread no insidious government, a stranger to 
the national faith. 

" But your life of faith is laid waste by ration- 
alism ! " What rationalism, and whose ? The dead 
rationalism of the school of the eighteenth century, 
which by the side of an only incipient criticism could 
claim nothing for its own but an understanding 
which dreamt not of the depths of the mind and the 
spirit, has borne its own corpse to the grave, except 
where it has been preserved as a mummy and cher- 
ished as a dead household god by certain governments. 
But to that genuine rationalistic element which has 
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grown up within the educational department of the 
Church, that is, to the endeavour to unite reason and 
revelation, the German Protestant Church owes at 
least as much as to the contrary tendency. The 
free criticism of the sacred Scriptures has done in- 
finitely more to advance than to prevent the under- 
standing of the divine substance of them, not only in 
the New Testament, but also in the Old. Let us 
only regard this movement as an historical whole, 
and it will become clear to every one that the clergy, 
the men of learning, and the nation, have undertaken 
this critical examination not in unbelief, but in the 
belief of the truth. The same holds good of the in- 
fluence of the philosophical schools from Kant to 
Schelling and Hegel. We do not wish to force upon 
other nations that freedom, which the science of 
thought, as such, enjoys amongst ourselves, particu- 
larly in the province of the investigation of eternal 
truth and its foundation. But we cannot envy them 
their lack of this freedom, just because we are con- 
vinced that Christianity is the religion of the Spirit, 
and *^the Spirit is Truth." We know, and posterity 
will know from history, that the fundamental ideas 
of all religion — God, moral freedom or responsi- 
bility, immortality, the divine government of the 
world, and the like — were first presented in the new 
world as in themselves eternal, by means of that 
great development of German philosophy of which 
we speak, and that they received new life and vigour 

N 4 
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in the conflict to which It gave rise. We cannot cer- 
tainly regard it as a misfortune in itself^ that men of 
science who profess their attachment to the Chris- 
tian Church should earnestly endeavour to show th^ 
Christianity is aUo true in the idea, that is, accord- 
ing to reason; we cannot of course be here speaking 
of others who in their use of lawful freedom openly 
oppose themselves to the Church. Why should we 
be shocked at the efforts of speculative minds to prove 
that there Is a witness of the conscious spirit of maa 
answering to the witness of history ; and that there 
stands by the side of those facts of revelation which 
are the objects of our faith an eternal truth, and 
divine law which God has made man capable of recog- 
nising? It would no doubt be a misfortune and in- 
conceivable folly if such men should teach, and the 
Protestant people believe, that the Christian life is to 
be regarded as interrupted, and as it were suspended, 
until the science of thought has determined all its 
bearings in that life, and has come to a complete 
understanding with it. But of such folly as this 
surely no one in our days can be capable, now that it 
has become plain, even to dullest minds, that Christi- 
anity is not thought^ but action ; not a sciencey but a 
life ; and that the highest proof of its truth lies neither 
in speculation and science, nor in history, but 
(1 John, V.) in the Spirit, the proof of power, the 
inward witness of the conscience, and the experience 
of life. Thus much would I say here in answer to the 
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many partly chiMirfi partly mischieTOus slanderers 
of our Protestant Church, and to those half4iearted, 
old-womanish, or hypocritical lamentations, which we 
so often hear over the unbridled boldness of Genuan 
science and philosophy. 

Even now an unprejudiced person, who has not re* 
muned a complete stranger to the phenomena in the 
intellectual sphere of Grerman life, cannot fail to re- 
C(^ni8e the fact, — that in spite of all the clamour 
about unbelief, and in spite of all actual confusion in 
the kingdom of Grod, German science and German phi- 
losophy have formed within the last seventy years a 
firmer, and more indestructible, because more spiritual 
and living foundation for a new form of Christian life 
in Germany. And I add without hesitation, not only 
for the German nation but also for the whole human 
race. That all this may turn out not to our injury, 
but our benefit, as a nation and as individuals, must 
doubtless depend upon the divine blessing : and on 
our part, upon the faithfulness and earnestness, with 
which we fix our eyes upon our great object, and 
pursue it without ever losing sight of it. Not how- 
ever as a play of the understanding, but as the most 
sacred reality of life ; not in miserable selfishness and 
self-indulgence, nor yet in maudlin sentimentality 
and self-contemplation ; not in dreams and crotchets, 
nor lastly above all, in jealousy and strife ; but in 
loving devotedness, and in brotherly co-operation. 
And do we not possess in the actual condition of the 

N 5 
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Church most encouraging signs of life, when we 
compare it with her former deadness ? Who knows 
not the reviyal, the order, and the discipline of the 
Rheno-TVestphalian Church in Prussia ? Her synod, 
at the close of the first decade of her constitution, 
looks back with thankfulness upon the divine bless- 
ing which she has hitherto experienced ; and with her 
a million of true, faithful, and enlightened Protestant 
people look forward with confidence to the further 
pursuit of the object which is set before them. Who 
can mistake the honest earnestness and the Christian 
feeling which pervade the consultations, propositions, 
and answers of those clerical synods in the remain- 
ing Protestant provinces of Prussia, which a wise 
government, with a full confidence in the clergy, has 
lately had the courage, because the faith, to call to- 
gether ? Let us be permitted to add a few explana- 
tory words with respect to this new phenomenon, for 
those who are at a grctater distance from the scene of 
it. It is not merely a remarkable event in itself, but 
also a striking confirmation of the principles on which 
our whole view of the Church of the Future rests. 
Centuries ha\dng elapsed since they were called to- 
gether for joint free deliberation, the clergy in each 
of the six remaining provinces, (i. e. all superinten- 
dents as such, and an equal number of freely chosen 
pastors,) assemble under the presidency of the Gene- 
ral Superintendent of the province, supported by a 
deputy from the University, and the head-preacher 
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of the army of the province. There arise at once in 
this m^^r six assemblies of^ on an average, more 
than one hundred clergy. The government makes 
no propositions, but only lays before them a compi- 
lation from the proceedings of the three hundred and 
forty assemblies of the Clergy of the different circles, 
who met in the year 1843, to deliberate on almost 
all the subjects connected with Church constitutional 
life. It allows them also full freedom to bring for- 
ward for discussion such petitions and requests as 
had not been treated of in those deliberations. — 
Fears of the most various kinds spread both within 
and without the assembly : the congregations are 
afraid of ambitious resolutions on the part of the 
Clergy, and the learned of the proceedings of the 
" darklings." — But more than this, the theologians 
of the different schools enter into the assemblies full 
of distrust of their opponents. From such symptoms 
as these the enemies of the Gospel prognosticate 
strife, vexation, and the discovery of the inward de- 
cay and ruin of the Protestant Church, which, in 
their opinion, lies at the last gasp in Germany as well 
as in England.* With such auspices are the assem* 
blies opened in the middle of November. And what 
happens ? All the assemblies begin with an earnest- 

* The organs of these adversaries are, in Germany, the 
^^ Historisch politische Blatter" edited by Gorres and other 
leaders of the ultramontane party in Munich ; and, in France, 
the "-4mt de la Religion** and the " Univers** 
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11688 worthj of the oocaaum; soaa matual 
18 established ; the eyes of the assembled dergy are 
opened ; brother recognises brother, in the light of 
that Gospel by which they are brothers. They enter |^ 
fearlessly into the discosocm of all the questions; 
difference of yiews seems only to be discovered^ in 
order that the higher unity of iaith and love may 
manifest itself. All the meetings dose with the most 
touching expressions of brotherly love, and of the 
consciousness of thdr unity in Christ. In respect of 
business, a highly commendable order and clearness 
is evinced, although every assembly has to b^in with 
making a plan for the despatch of affairs. With re-, 
spect to the constitution of the Church, all the meet- 
ings, with one accord, desire the admisdon of their lay 
brethren to take a part in their deliberations ; all de- 
sire the recognition of the presbyterian element in 
Church polity, none the unmixed. On the import- 
ant point of purity and unity of doctrine, although it 
cannot be denied that differences exist in those for- 
mulae by which are expressed the theological convic- 
tions of the Church, yet no less unity manifests itself 
in adherence to the Word of God, and in the re- 
cognition of faith as the source of that inwardness of 
sentiment towards God, in which consists the moral 
reality of justification ; or to employ the words of 
the great majority (nearly five sixths) of the Saxon 
Synod composed of one hundred and eighty Clergy, 
' ** The rule of evangelical faith and life is the doctrine 
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upon their continued investigation, humble prayers, 
and earnest endeavours after holiness, prepare, 
strengthen, invigorate and deepen each of its mem- 
bers, and bring them nearer to their object — greater 
unity with the whole body, as already in feeling, so 
also in confession and in doctrine, so that the welfare 
of souls may be ensured, and the edification of the 
people of God advanced." 

We at least behold in these words, at the conclusion 
of such proceedings on the part of such an earnest 
and worthy assembly, an encouraging sign, that here 
also the Spirit of God has not left us without wit- 
ness, and look forward with confidence to its future 
results.* 

* These hopes have been already realised bj the events of 
the past year. The King of Prussia, steadfastly pursuing the 
work which he had commenced, convened last summer a pro- 
visional general synod, the first which ever met in Prussia. It 
consisted of seventy-five members, among whom were the repre- 
sentatives of the theological and juridical faculties in each of the 
six Protestant universities of the realm, and an equal number 
of other lay members. They were called together, not to enact 
laws, but to advise the King on all the important Church 
questions of the day. Among them were divines of European 
reputation, such as Nitzsch, Dorner, Julius Miiller, and pro- 
fessors of ecclesiastical and public law such as Stahl. The dif- 
ferent shades of theological opinion found their representatives 
as well amongst laity as clergy. The most important result of 
this synod, which sat almost three months at Berlin, was of the 
following nature. The synod proposed to leave the question of 
the subscription of the Protestant (Lutheran) or Reformed 
(Calvinistic) articles to be determined by the usage hitherto 
prevalent in the congregations of either confession in the 
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The Protestant Church of Bavaria finds herself 
outwardly in very different circumstances. But her 
faith has acquired so much the greater glory in her 
jtime of trial. Has not the decided manner in which 
the Ansbach synod came forward, with its manly 
declaration, that to require Protestant soldiers to 
fall down before the host was to offer the greatest 
violence to their conscience, struck a chord which 



United Evangelical Church of Prussia ; that is to say, whenever 
a congregation thinks it desirable to maintain such a special 
test in addition to that general and comprehensive declaration^ 
which Ihe synod suggested should be inserted into the service 
of ordination for the ministry, it will have the right of insisting 
upon the subscription of the old articles. In this way the different 
usages of the various provinces and districts as regards sub- 
scription to those articles would be duly respected without 
breaking the unity of the Church ; and moreover, the United 
Church would gain, what she has not hitherto possessed, — a 
positive expression for her faith. Of course, Dr. Nitzsch, the 
proposer of this resolution, was fully aware of its great impor- 
tance, and the subject gave rise to a long and very instructive 
discussion. The proceedings of this synod are now before the 
public, printed in a complete form from the reports taken down 
in short-hand ; a very sensible and useful abstract from the same 
has also been published. The declaration itself, though very short, 
is a most important document. We give it in the appendix. 

The government has not yet decided upon the adoption of 
this proposal. It is fair to state, that Dr. Hengstenberg and 
his friends have assailed it very strongly in the Allgemeine 
Evangelische Kirchen Zeiiung, the articles in which have been 
very ably answered by Dr. Julius MUller, Dorner, and others. 
The opinion of the Christian public in Grermany is decidedly in 
favour of the declaration ; the extreme Rationalists, such as 
Uhlich, have announced that they cannot sign it. 
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vibrates in all £ree German hearts to whatever com- 
munion thej belong, and found an echo throughout 
all Europe ? This was a confession, by its earnest- 
ness and heartiness worthy of the time in which the 
Apostles suffered — a testimony rendered, not in the 
struggle of an individual for proud unlimited power, 
but in that of thousands and millions for freedom of 
conscience — a coming forward before the govern- 
ment, not to advance arrogant claims to divine rights, 
but in humble loyalty to present its petition against 
the non-protestant and mistaken executive powers. 
And if such a severe trial has filled many thousand 
hearts with pain and sorrow, has the sympathy felt 
by their Protestant German brethren manifested 
itself in hatred and anger ? No ! the leading feature 
of the great Protestant Aid-Society of Germany — 
active assistance to the needy brethren in the faith — 
has discovered itself more prominently than ever in 
the midst of the agitation occasioned by the so-called 
knee-bowing question. The Gustavus Adolphus 
Society enters more and more closely into connection 
with those benevolent Christian societies, which for 
the last twenty years have formed and developed 
themselves freely, entirely distinct from all political 
motives. For no doubt the whole of Protestant 
Germany is covered by a net, which extends into 
Switzerland and France, not of secret orders and 
foreign societies, sneaking about in silence, but of 
public brotherhoods and free sisterhoods, whose mo- ^ 
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But eren if die excasemexii caQea lard: bv die Gti^ 
tayos Adolphus Socksx in die irbole ProK^$»»T 
popubdon of Gemnny diet re&Hr comiadii «it p<w 
litical djmger, it conld in a mameni be ^ilW W ;ii 
fidr and readosttUe ooorae of prooeedii^ on iho part 
of die Roaian Cadiolic gOTemment^ <>f iromuuiT 
towards dieir Protestant sar»^dcxs^ Is it not uikIo 
niable, that the whole svstem is by no nK^ans founded 
apon p(ditical agintiwij or any nnchiisdan $enunhMil$ 
whatsocTer, but upon a light feding, howe^^r indW-^ 
tinct, and upon a rod sense c^ the need of unity of 
£uth and brotherly charity, althov^ it may not yot 
be quite unaDoyed and pure ? Have not thousands 
ahready been aroused fitMu the sleep of selfishness and 
the death of unbelief, and incited to take a sluure in 
the labours of that faith which worketh by lovo« by 
means of the objects presented and the activity 
exhibited by this Aid Society, which contains nmuy 
millions of Protestants, — has not more been done by 
it in a few months, than by all learned discourses in 
the last ten years ? We do not wish to build up 
again any formal alliance of Protestants in our be- 
loved, so long distracted father-land ; but wo know 
very well, that if tlus were done, no league could bo 
formed against it, if it were wished ; for the simple 
reason that Roman Catholic nations will no longer 
suffer themselves to be driven to fanaticiHm by tliuir 
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priests.* We have not called forth that movement 
which has taken place within the Roman Church in 
Germany ; the cause of that secession is notoriously 
the repugnance of men's minds to the severity of 
the Koman Catholic priests in the matter of mixed 
maniages, and to a tendency in that Church which 
showed itself in the exhibition of the holy coat 
at Treves.t The new communities desire freedom 
as well as every one else. Whether they obtain it 
and assert it will depend upon their position with 
respect to the heart of Christianity — to Christ. We 
Protestants only wish for peace, an<J can only wish 
for peace. In our disputes about Church questions, 
we have begun to come to an understanding as to 
the Church and her constitution. The controversies 

* Since this has been written a schism has arisen in the 
Gustavus Adolphus Society on the question, whether Rupp of 
Kouigsberg, who had declared himself the preacher of a so- 
called free Protestant congregation, separate from the United 
Evangelical Church, could be lawfully returned by the Konigs- 
berg Committee of the Gustavus Adolphus Society as their 
representative at the general assembly of that society in Berlin. 
This dissension may lead to the division of the society into two 
parts. The general assembly rejected Rupp on the ground 
that he was no longer a member of the Protestant National 
Church, but the majority of the local committees of the society 
in Germany have decided in favour of his admission. The 
minority of some of those committees have left the society, and 
propose to form themselves into a general Protestant Aid 
Society. 

I For an account of this movement see a small book by 
Mr. H. Smith, entitled " The Apostolical Christians in Ger- 
many." Hatchard, 2d edition. 
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aboat the union of the Protestant and Reformed 
Churches, about the Liturgr, and even about Co- 
logne and Jerusalem, have conducted us further in 
this matter than all the treatises about the Augsburff 
Confession and its various readings, — yea, even 
further than all speculations about the relation of 
Church and State. We could desire better proofs of 
power than the polemical writings to which those 
affairs gave birth ; but all these things have advanced 
us ; the indwelling energy of life, though shattered 
and weakened, has awakened in us once more — not 
an artificial and fictitious, but a natural, free, and 
true energy. In all these efforts there must, of 
course, be something exciting for the whole German 
people, but the people are in themselves by no means 
hostile and warlike. On the contrary, for the sake 
of our common German father-land, as well as the 
development of the great questions which affect the 
Church, we can desire nothing but the preservation 
of peace, and the progress of lawful freedom. Yea I 
we would resist all those temptations and provoca- 
tions, which might have the effect of dividing German 
races and brethren into hostile camps, and once more 
for centuries shutting them out from one another. 
We have attempted to rebuild our Church upon love, 
hope, and faith; and, as a necessary consequence, 
upon civil and spiritual unity ; and upon congrega- 
tional activity in the way of lawful order. 

Science also has not kept at such a distance from 
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actual llfe^ as was still the case ten years ago. It 
has more than at any former period turned its atten- 
tion from the limitless regions of thought, and the 
investigation of past centuries, to the great problem 
of the present and the future. Instead of the stiff- 
ness of the old Protestant and Reformed theologians 
the philosophy of the present day pre-eminently ma- 
nifests just as large-hearted and free, as Christian 
and churchmanly a tendency, — which does not desire 
to bring men to hatred and strife, but to love and 
peaceableness, and that not from indifference as to 
truth, but from knowledge and wisdom. 

Have not the men of science in Bonn and Erlangen 
taken a manly, enthusiastic, and inspiriting share in 
that life of faith which has been awakened around 
them, and in the conflict which it has occasioned? 
And has this in any way injured their usefulness as 
men of science ; has it not rather increased it ? Is it 
not especially worthy of notice, that, after a purely 
scientific treatment of the question, all the men of 
any note in science and research should have ex- 
pressed themselves with such clearness and believing 
unanimity on the fundamental principles of ecclesi- 
astical polity ; and that men's views on this subject 
should have made such progress during the last ten 
years ? With respect to the incompatibility of evan- 
gelical and apostolical Christianity with a Levitical 
clergy, and a canonical law of righteousness, — that 
is, in fact, with the system which follows directly 
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from the H^-Choieh EpisiK^MieT of T««uil) whI 
others up to Xewnum. — theii^ exists mik^ n^n i^f 
lesmii^ in Gennany &$ Httle diffoar^iKV i^"* riev *^ 
among^ the Geimiii pec^e* Rudolhuch ;jiihI IIox\^ 
stenb^^ have expressed themselves *? deeidetUy and 
clearly upon the question a$ Nitxseh and Sohleiei^ 
macher. The narrowness and absuidity of Indepen^ 
dentisni, and of the Tolantarv ST^oni« are in no 
country nnne profoundly understood than in Ger* 
many. But the historical errors and one-«ided view? 
of the (Ad BTstem of Presbvterianism, a$ well as the 
stifiness which characterises it, have also received a 
just appreciation, not only at the hands of Bichard 
Bothe, the inspired friend of the primitive Episco- 
pate, and of Charles Bothe, the warm admirer and 
eloquent panegyrist of the Lutheran doctrine of 
ecclesiastical polity, but also at those of Sack, the 
zealous reformed preacher and member of the Be- 
formed Synod, and even of Sydow, the aiK>stlo in 
Germany of the Scotch Free Church.* In all those 
there reign, accompanied by notable difFercnces in 

* R. RoTHE. Die Anfange der ChrMichen Kirche und 
ihrer Verfassung. AVittenb. 1837. 

C. RoTHK. Die wahren Grundlagen der Chnstlichen AVr- 
chen Verfassung. 1844. 

Sack. Die Kirche von Schottland. Beiirage zu dcren OiS' 
chichte und Beschreihung, Heidelb. 1845. 

Sydow. Beitrage zur Charakteristik der kirchlichen Dingi 
in GrosS'Britannien. Die Schottische Kirchenfrage* PotMd. 
1845. Published also in English by the author. 
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other points^ the same evangelical faith which we 
just now observed in those practical efforts ; the 
same longing after Christianity for its own sake ; 
the same impulse to proceed from knowledge to 
action, out of the school into practical life; the 
same presentiments and believing anticipations of a 
better future; — in all there is to be found that same 
intellectual activity and love of spiritual freedom 
which has distinguished the German nation in its 
best and noblest days above all the nations of the 
earth. 

These are the signs of life which, since 1840, 
have wafted to me refreshment and inspiration in 
my fatherland, and have followed me like the invi- 
gorating breeze of spring into a foreign coimtry. It 
was the joyful consciousness of these which filled me 
with hope, when I was employed to negotiate with a 
foreign church concerning the establishment of a 
fixed point in the East, which might form the centre 
of a movement important in the world's history; and 
later, when I composed that profession of my opi- 
nions, which I now present to the public. This, lastly, 
will give me courage under all circumstances freely 
to confess my convictions. It will preserve and 
strengthen my faith in the power which even now 
resides in the German people of impressing its spirit 
on the world; and in the living earnest which we 
possess of a great and glorious future for the Pro- 
testant Church of my native country. And I thank 
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God that I can and may treely declare, that, of all 
whom I know and revere, none entertains a greater 
aversion to empty externals and exotic forms of 
popular life, none respects more tnily and desires 
more heartily freedom in this sphere also, than the 
King, to whom so many German hearts, and so many 
Protestant Christians in England as well as Germany, 
look with confidence and hoi>e, and prayer to God on 
his behalf. 
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EXTRACTS TROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
RHENISH PROVINCIAL SYNOD OF 1844. 



THE TWO FIRST PROPOSITIONS OF THE COMMITTEE AP- 
POINTED BY THE SYNOD TO INQUIRE INTO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 

1. 

Fifteenth Sitting (lOtb Sept.). — The first proponHon 
was introduced in the following terms : — 

All the public functions of social life are determined bj 
the government and administration of the state. An 
independent state within the state cannot be tolerated. 
The German Protestant Church, even in its presbyterian 
branch, does not wish to withdraw herself from that 
superintendence, which is founded on the rights and 
duties of the sovereign of the country. We all desire the 
superintendence of the government as to external things, 
protection for the public service of God, and that the 
state should maintain a defensive and judicial character 
with respect to all worship, and are therefore willing to 
admit a right of permission, inspection, and superin- 
tendence on the part of the government. Daily expe- 
rience, acquaintance with the instructions of the district 
governments^ and knowledge of the modem history of the 
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Prussian State and Church teach us, however, that the 
superintendence of the state in Church matters is not un- 
derstood in such a limited sense as the above. It is used 
in the sense given to it hy the territorial system ; the 
power of the Church is derived from the conception of the 
state, and the rights of the sovereign as the head of 
the state. This view arose from the fact, that, although 
the Reformers accurately distinguished between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular power, the German Re- 
formation itself was carried into effect by means of 
the visitations of the princes. The sovereigns necessarily 
became provisional bishops, practically exercised the 
power of the Church, and sometimes furthered the Re- 
formation by the power of the secular arm. The religious 
peace of 1648 gave the jus reformandi to the govern- 
ments, as such. The powers of the sovereign and of 
the Church became from that time mixed up, amal** 
gamated, confused together. Looking back to the origin 
of this state of things it was attempted to explain the 
matter by various systems. It was said that the sover- 
eign possessed episcopal rights according to a presup- 
posed devolution of them (the Leipsic episcopal system). 
This did not, however, satisfy the learned men of Haller's 
school. According to Christian Thomasius, whose views 
(not at all improved by J. H. Bohmer) exerted consider- 
able influence on Prussian statesmen, the sovereign, as 
such, determines the externals of religion ; that is, he 
orders all that belongs to the liturgy, the discipline, and 
the economy of the Church, as sovereign of the country ; 
the internal religion, that is doctrine, he commits to the 
care of the congregations and the clergy. Here is no ex- 
ercise of ecclesiastical power, but only of civil. — In other 
countries the consistory still continued for a long time, as 
a substitute for episcopal government. In the Prussian 
state one function after another was taken from it, until 
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at last it entiielj vanished. The govemment of the 
Church became a branch of the power of the state* 
Frederick William UL was the first to reintroduce a kind 
of consistorial goremment (1817) ; and as the government 
boards still seemed to retain a considerable portion of 
the goyemment of the Church, and to out-fiauk the 
consistory, he instituted in addition the General Super- 
intendents. But the unecclesiastical character of tlie 
Church government was not remedied even by this; 
the government boards were still too ecclesiastical, the 
consistory still not enough so. This indefinite and un- 
manageable constitution has marred the noblest efforts of 
the King, and led to oppressive regulations full of iiyury 
to the Church. To ourselves has been granted by the 
Constitution of 1836 a restoration of the older presby- 
terian form of government. The application and carrying 
out of the territorial principle in the middle of this system 
would be a denial of that old constitution. We are 
nevertheless involved in such a contradiction. The 
government authorities exercise those functions which 
are ascribed to them by the Instructions of 1817 and 1825 
in respect of the provincial Church, in a manner which 
does not agree with the letter of the Constitution, and 
those reasonable anticipations with which it was received. 
The government authorities of Coblenz and Treves insti- 
tute to vacant livings, and mix themselves up with the 
question, how many sermons, catechisings, and meetings 
for public worship are to be put down in the document 
containing the call, even in cases where the congregation 
has the right of election. They claim a share in the dis* 
cipline of the clergy, inspect the economic management of 
the parishes, and deal differently in these matters towards 
different synods. The consistories and government au- 
thorities also not unfrequently come into collision. But 

leaving all this out of the question, it is neither a natural 
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nor legitimate state of things, but oppressive and intoler-r 
able, when boards composed partly of Roman Catholic, 
partly of Protestant counsellors, chosen without reference 
to churchmanly sentiments and knowledge, exercise a 
considerable portion of the powers of the Church. This 
commission therefore proposes that a petition should be 
addressed to the King, " that he would be pleased to order 
that the government of the Protestant Church be indepen- 
dent of the action of the authorities of the district go- 
vernment boards," (the name of this board being omitted in 
§ 148, and in § 59. No. 14 clianged into that of the consis- 
tory), or at least that the distinction between the civil and 
ecclesiastical superintendence of the congregational life 
of the Protestant Church be decidedly and clearly marked, 
for this superintendence ought no longer to be defined by 
the often ambiguous term of externals and internals, but 
by the difference which exists between the rights grounded 
upon the position of the sovereign as head of the state, and 
the ecclesiastical powers. — The confirmation of the voca- 
tion (choice of pastor) must, however, still continue in the 
hands of the government authorities, were it only for the 
interest of the principle which assigns equal rights to 
both confessions. But the constitutional choice of the 
congregation must be notified to the superior ecclesiastical 
authorities, if the person chosen is a candidate, and there- 
fore desires ordination at their hands ; and, lastly, the 
approval of the special part of the vocation must be 
obtained from them. All this is a matter pertaining to 
the Church, and cannot rest upon the confirmation of the 
civil government, but must precede it. The ecclesiastical 
authorities may, however, be the means of conveying the 
civil confirmation, and may commit this as well as their 
own assent to the hands of the superintendent. With 
respect, however, to the administration of the property of 
the Church, the approval of all compulsory rafes depends 
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upon the civil gOTernment. That supreme superintendence 
remains, which results from the political right of inspec- 
tion, and no real objection can be raised against it, at least 
if the Church is permitted to retain the independent man- 
agement of her money matters in the various spheres cf 
her organisation. Since experience has proved that this 
privilege is advantageous, and offers sufficient security 
for right administration, there does not seem to be any 
objection to the separation we desire. — The proposition 
thus supported met with general approbation. 

The second leading proposition of the commission had 
for its object to petition the King's Majesty to permit 
** the development of the consistory into a really ecclesi- 
astical upper board of administration," as necessary for 
the Church in general, and for the Presbyterian Church 
in particular. This ecclesiastical element should not^ 
however, emanate from the episcopal or territorial prin- 
ciple, but be founded upon the union of the functions of 
the sovereign, as the nursing-father of the Church, (the 
jus circa scLcra viewed from its positive side,) with the 
rights of the Christian congregation, and subsist formally 
as well as substantially; substantially, in that the 
Church shall be governed simply by her own laws, 
after they have received the sanction of the sovereign ; 
formally, in that the choice of the officers and the con- 
stitution of the board shall prove that the rights of the 
sovereign go hand-in-hand with those of the congre- 
gation. Only thus can there arise in the Presbyterian 
Church a real reverence for the decisions of the autho- 
rities, only thus can a provisional satisfaction be obtained, 
particularly as regards those regulations about doctrine, 
worship, and discipline, which approximate to legislation. 
The present state of things is not satisfactory. The con- 
sistory with its instructions has at the same time too 
many and too few functions ; too many in respect of the 

03 
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inferior, too few in respect of the superior authorities. 
On this side, it is too much hampered by the provincial 
government, as well as confined by the ministry at Ber- 
lin ; on that it has too much of a political position. — Now 
is this the time for uniting the consistorial and synodal 
constitutions? The Constitution of 1835, and the In- 
structions of 1817, do not solve the problem. The for- 
mer determines nothing new or decided with respect to 
the nature, functions, and position of the consistory. The 
latter, which remains in the first place binding for the 
acts of the consistory, does not direct it, in everything to 
give heed to and connect itself with the constitutional 
decisions of the synod ; rather do these Instructions dis- 
pose it to act in internal affairs according to the occasion, 
sometimes at the instance of the ministry, and to issue its 
orders to the superintendents, &c, just as if there were no 
synod. This is a source of frequent quarrels and disputes 
before the ministry. Both synod and consistory have 
mutually lowered their own authority with the congrega- 
tions ; and the board of administration and regulation has 
degraded the appointed organ for the expression of the 
mind of the Church into a mere deliberative assembly. 
The foundation of the regulative and otherwise active 
life of the Church lies in the single congregations or- 
ganised as distinct corporate societies. But the Presby- 
terian Church desires also a wider basis of union in the 
Church, and starting with the Spirit and proceeding from 
one conjunction of Church government to another, de- 
velopes herself in the direction of self-superintendence 
and self-completion, according to the Word of God and 
the history of her own Befonnation. This tendency may 
find satisfaction and encouragement in the sympathy of 
the sovereign. But the rights of the sovereign have 
partly a negative side, consisting in veto and permission, 
protection and arbitration ; partly a positive, consisting 
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in the duty and privilege of fostering care. The Pro- 
testant sovereign is, so to speak, the supreme elder of 
the Chnrch. The headship of the state and of the family 
have in the same confession of faith an analogous mean- 
ing. Let not only the episcopal and territorial principle 
again intrude itself. The congregational rights of the 
Church must be constitutionally carried out. The pro- 
vincial synod should frame resolutions, subject to the 
approval of the sovereign, and the authorities commissioned 
by the sovereign bring propositions before the synod. 
There must, however, be a permanent administrative 
board. Both sides must in this be organically united, 
with distinction and without confusion. This view pre- 
supposes for its realisation the following proposition : — 

The King's Majesty is besought, on behalf of the con- 
gregations of the Rhenish Protestant Church, to exercise 
those collective rights which belong to him as the sove- 
reign of the country in respect of this Church by means 
of a ministry for spiritual affairs, responsible indeed to 
him alone, and yet only to exercise the general privileges 
which belong to the sovereign as head of the state by 
means of its district government boards ; and on the other 
hand to exercise that fostering care which belongs to 
him (as supreme elder, or head of the Church) by means 
of a supreme ecclesiastical boards standing in organic 
connection with the Presbyterian Church, proposed by 
the provincial synod (who shall determine more exactly 
its constitution), nominated by the King, and provided 
with instructions : — 

(1.) To deliberate and resolve upon ecclesiastical 
regulations, in connection with the provincial synod, in 
which assembly its members are to have a seat and vote ; 
(2.) to bring these resolutions before the sovereign for 
his sanction ; (3.) according to the regulations thus 
sanctioned to superintend the provincial synod; to ex- 
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amine and qualify the candidates, to confirm the const! - 
tutionallj called clergy and their vocation, after com- 
municating with the government-boards as the case 
may be ; to examine and approve the books of doctrine, 
liturgy, hymns, and instruction, in conjunction with the 
provincial synod ; to form the highest court of appeal in 
respect of discipline over the clergy, elders, and candi- 
dates, as well as of the administration of the funds of the 
congregations, without, however, anticipating any of the 
former constitutional stages ; to counsel and represent by 
its justiciary those congregations who seek for justice in 
matters of property or honour ; and to carry out the 
Constitution of the Church in the way of direction, in- 
terposition, decision, and arbitration. 

This Instruction should be incorporated into the Con- 
stitution of 1835 as a supplementary component part 
of it. 

How this is to be carried into effect, how the transition 
is to be made to the new state of things, how the exercise 
of the right of proposing the members of this upper eccle- 
siastical court on the part of the provincial synod is to be 
more exactly defined, whether the court is to consist of 
three clergymen and two elders under the presidency of 
the superintendent-general and the justiciary — all this 
must be left to the wisdom and superior discretion of the 
King's counsellors, with the confidence, that they will 
not place any too great difficulties in the way of its ac- 
(^omplishment. 

The synod declares without further discussion and 
with general consent, that the result of their essential 
wishes is contained in the al;>ove proposition. 
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2. 

&BPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR INQUIRING INTO THE 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE TWO CONFESSIONS, 

Sevenieenih Sitting (the 12th of September). First 
section of the report of the Committee : the relation of 
Parity. 

The cardinal law as r^ards Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants in G-ermanj, and particularly in Prussia, is 
parity. We Protestants assent to this from our hearts. 
Justice demands it ; the peace, the strength, the welfare 
of our country rest upon it ; and thus has it been deter- 
mined in the articles of peace. But that un-German 
party, which has already at an earlier period brought in- 
expressible misery upon Germany, raises its head once 
more, especially in Prussia, and in the Rhenish provinces. 
The Protestant Church does not shrink from the conflict 
in the domain of faith, and of science. Armed with the 
Word of God, and with truth, she is assured of the linal 
and complete victory. But on the other hand she de- 
mands, that the state should fully realise the principle of 
parity, and concede to the Protestant Church full freedom 
in the use of the means which she possesses ; — this has 
not, however, hitherto been the case. The synod is there- 
fore recommended to make the following propositions : 

1. " That the Protestant Church be permitted to direct 
and govern herself, and accordingly to develope her pre- 
sent constitution to the greater freedom of the Church ; 
and this according to the very principle of parity. The 
germs of a free Church polity are contained in the Con- 
stitution of 1835 ; but these are overlaid by elements of 
the territorial system. The general superintendents and 
consistories are after all only authorities of the state; the 
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district governments, who superintend the externals of 
the Church, are only secular boards, containing indeed 
members of both confessions, with a preponderance of 
Koman Catholics. But even the temporal interests of 
the Protestant Church are in many respects neglected, 
and more and more boldly assailed. The Koman Catho- 
lic clergy are dependent upon their bishops, and the latter 
upon the Pope. Clerical counsellors and a justiciary 
stand at the side of the bishops ; and in the district go- 
vernment boards their cause is distinctly represented. 
Here there is independence, unity, power, and protection; 
with Protestants, on the other hand, there is dependence, 
division, dissension in government, enthralment of powers, 
and proportionate desertion and abandonment. Parity 
is scarcely even a shadow, to the great injury of the Pro- 
testant Church." The proposition grounded upon these 
motives, the sum total of the propositions of the Com- 
mittee for the revision of the Constitution of 1835, as 
considered once more in connection from the point of 
view of parity, was adopted as the resolution of the 
synod. 

2* That the disproportion now existing between the 
support allowed from the funds of the state to Koman 
Catholics and Protestants respectively be no longer per- 
mitted. As the Koman Catholic Church has a decided 
advantage in respect of her constitution as regards the 
state, so also, it appears, in respect of the means which 
the state provides for her objects as a Church. Accord- 
ing to the last published accounts of the expenditure of 
the state, the Koman Catholic Church receives altogether 
712,215 dollars, the Protestant only 239,775, although 
the Protestants form nearly two thirds of the population. 
But as regards the Khenish provinces in particular, the 
Roman Catholics (1,889,000 in number) draw 293,000 
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Now ihax 90 manT and tjoSoqs necessitks «re prc^^ing 
upon tbe Protesumt Chni^ck it is the ntber to bo ho|HHi 
that what is needfial will be granted, since to all appi>JU^ 
anoe the Roman Catholic Chnrch reo^^es a sum $o con* 
sidmUe and so hr exceeding her necessities and 
demands. 

This prc^xidtion. which the impression produced upon 
the Protestant population by the announcement of tho 
Budget contributed to call £(Hth, was ad<^ted as a re* 
solution in the following tenns : ^ The sjnod ex{»>e^$ses 
a wish, that the Church of the province may bife en« 
lightened and satisfied with respect to that striking dis« 
proportion, inasmuch as therein the principle of parity is 
n^lected, and it at all events appears, that the Protest 
tant Church is put in the background as regards support 
finom the funds of the state. The synod at the same time 
feels itself bound, in respect of those particular benefits 
which have accrued to individual clergymen and congre* 
gations through the favour of his Mi^esty, to expn'8« 
its heartfelt thanks for them.** 
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11. 

NOTICE OF THOSE ESTABLISHMENTS IN GERMANY 
WHICH ARE CONNECTED WITH THE DIACONATE, 
AND KINDRED SPHERES OF LABOUR, AS MEN- 
TIONED AT PAGES 129, 130. OF THIS VOLUME. 



To present even the most condensed view of that, 
which ba» been done during the last tens of years in the 
domain of believing love by the most various societies 
and institutions, all supported by the voluntary benevo- 
lent contributions of Christian churchmen and church- 
women, would far exceed the limits of these pages. We 
would only observe in this remark, that the undermen- 
tioned establishments must be regarded as links belonging 
to a great chain of kindred efforts. And if these institutions 
alone are mentioned, it is for this reason, either that these 
in particular, though by no means exclusively, were the 
first undertakings of the kind set on foot in Germany, or 
else, that they have exerted and still exert a greater in- 
fluence than others in the furtherance of these ideas in the 
Protestant Church of Germany, as well as beyond the 
boundaries of our native country. If our space had per- 
mitted us to enter more at large into the subject of 
Christian Societies, we should have been led, on the one 
hand, to mention many other objects, which Christian 
love has most successfully attempted to accomplish during 
the last tens of years ; and on the other hand to describe 
at greater length the first beginnings of these efforts. For 
instance, we should have particularly noticed, under the 
head of attendance on the sick and poor, those Societies 
for tending the sick which were established in Berlin and 
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Hamburg as early as 1832 and 1833. Of the two Societies 
for visiting the sick in Berlin (the male, which was the 
original one, and the female) the female stands under the 
superintendence of the preacher Grossner, as well as the 
dizabeth institution which proceeded from it, and which 
also educates and sends forth deaconesses, the regular 
number of whom is about 20. The great female Society 
for poor and sick in Hamburg was founded by Amelia 
Sieveking, and whilst under her direction has seen a great 
number of daughter -societies rise around it, especially in 
the north of Germany ; it has also propagated itself in 
Denmark. In the sphere of Christian exertion on behalf 
of prisoners we should in this place have particularly 
noticed the great Rheno-Westphalian Prison Visiting 
Society, which arose in 1827, and now numbers 70 
daughter-societies, and the Wurtemberg Society for 
discharged prisoner?, with its 59 branch associations. 
We would further just allude to what is less generally 
known, namely, to that which has been done in silence 
and in faith by means of the so-called Young Men's 
Societies, which began first in Basle about 1831, and 
are annually extending themselves, whose object is to 
bring the Gospel to bear upon the travelling apprentices ; 
as well as to those Protestant Societies which first took 
their rise in Langenberg and Bremen, for the purpose of 
rendering the assistance of the Church to Germans 
emigrating to America. 



THE ESTABLISHMENT FOR DEACONESSES AT KAISERS- 

WERTH ON THE RHINE 

Is under the superintendence of a clergyman of the name 
of Fliedner, by whom it was founded in 1836. It owes 
its existence to the need, so generally felt in the Rhenish 
provinces and Westphalia, of a satisfactory attendance on 
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the sick. The object of the institution is to train 
efficient Christian sick nurses (deaconesses), who receive 
their education in the hospital connected with it (see 
below). The deaconesses' institution, as the mother- 
house, (or central training establishment,) receives the 
probationers ; those who are found to be unfitted for the 
office are sent away again from this house, but those who 
have passed the time of trial (that is, from 6 to 9 months) 
and have approved themselves fit, are instituted with 
solemn blessing to the office of deaconess, and are after- 
wards employed in hospitals, in single families, or in whole 
parishes. The formally appointed deaconess is engaged 
by the institution for a term of five years. 

The presiding matron (the wife of Pastor Fliedner) 
conducts the general preparatory education of the sisters 
on probation, and commits them to the guidance in par- 
ticulars of a trial-mistress; spiritual instruction in re- 
ligion, and the method of ministering to the spiritual 
wants of others, is imparted either by Pastor Fliedner 
himself, or by the preacher of the institution ; theoretical 
and practical instruction in the care of the sick by the 
physician, Dr. Thoenissen. 

This institution soon awakened a very general and 
ever increasing interest. In the very first year female 
branch societies were formed in fifteen different places. 
After some time there arose a larger society for the 
Christian nursing of the sick in the Rhenish provinces 
and Westphalia, to which was granted the privilege of 
free postage. By the purchase and erection of new houses, 
which was effected by the loan of money without interest 
by the King of Prussia, the institution succeeded in 
enlarging itself more and more, so that in the year 1844, 
421 sick persons were attended to in the establishment 
itself by 89 deaconesses (of whom 55 had been regularly 
instituted to the office). In the same year 60 other dea-: 
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conesses were employed beyond the bounds of the mother- 
house, and of these 36 were engaged in hospitals at £lber- 
feld, Barmen, Creuznach, SaarbrtLck, Worms, Kirchheim, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, Berlin, Dresden (in the dea- 
conesses' house), etc. ; three others had been appointed 
parochial deaconesses, and the rest were employed as sick 
nurses in private families, with the exception of five 
others who were at work in establishments connected 
with the original institution. For to the institution of 
deaconesses belong also the following establishments : — 

1. The Deaconesses' Hospital, which is located in a 
new wing of the mother-house. The hospital is the train- 
ing school for the deaconesses, and at the same time an 
asylum for the wretched and suffering of every descrip- 
tion ; it receives sick persons of any confession or re- 
ligion, of any age or sex, natives or foreigners, just as 
their necessity brings them to the door ; in the year 1844 
as many as 421 such sick persons were taken care of, 
(154 gratis, and 276 for pajrment). The number on the 
boards at the end of the year was 94. 

2. The Seminary for School-mistresses (children's 
deaconesses), for the superior education of governesses for 
Infant Schools. Sinc6 the course of instruction only lasts 
the very short time of three months, a great number of 
persons has of course been already admitted and dis- 
missed — up to the end of the year 1844 about 182. The 
most important practical training school for these 
governesses is formed by 

3. The Infant School, which is under the care of a 
distinct teacher. It contains 40 children, both Roman 
Ci^holic and Protestant, and has gradually been enriched 
with a beautiful collection of objects, pictures, etc. 
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4. An Orphan Asylum (since 1841), intended for the 
orphan daughters of clergymen and schoolmasters espe* 
cially, between their fourth and fourteenth years. This 
contains 12 orphans. It owes its birth to the wish which 
was expressed to train up for the office of deaconess 
such of the pupils as seemed suited for it, by inclination 
or gifts. With this orphan asylum is connected a pre- 
paratory school for elementary teachers (of whom there 
are now five), who are afterwards intended to labour 
especially in the sewing and knitting schools. 

The oldest of all these institutions in Kaiserswerth is the 
Asylum fob Females after their Dismissal from Pri- 
son, established as early as 1833. This is financially en- 
tirely separate from the others ; it offers to such females as 
have given during their imprisonment some hope of refor- 
mation, and, after leaving prison, have not been able at once 
to find a settlement, a place of refuge for at most a whole, 
and at least a half year ; during this period they receive 
Christian instruction, and direction in household, manual 
and agricultural labours, after which they are restored to 
society. Two deaconesses conduct it. In twelve years 
117 such persons have been admitted, of whom after 
their dismissal about half have remained in the path of 
virtue. 

All the above institutions at Kaiserswerth are sup- 
ported by charitable contributions, which are collected in 
various ways. Annual reports give a regular account of 
the progress of the establishment. 

The energetic work of faith carried on at Kaiserswerth 
£Oon caused other similar institutions for deaconesses to 
be s^t on foot. Believing efibrts have, especially since 
the year 1842, been directed to the same purpose in the 
rest of Germany, in Switzerland, France, Holland t^fid 
England. The greater part of these institutions cer- 
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tainlj owe their first impulse to the institution of Fliedner. 
To these belong the German Deaconess-Institutions at 
Ludwigsburg, Dresden, and Wechselburg ; and then that 
at Echallens in the Canton de Yaud (since 1842); the 
Protestant Sisters of Charity in London (set on foot by 
Mrs. Fry); the Deaconess-Institution of the Pasteur 
Vermeil at Paris (since 1842, with an hospital, a Mag- 
dalene asylum, and a refuge for destitute children), in 
which twelve sisters are at work ; a similar establishment 
of Pastor Harter at Strasburg, with ten Sisters, who take 
charge of an hospital, an infant school, and an elementary 
school ; and lastly, since 1844 the Society for the Educa- 
tion of Deaconesses for the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
at Utrecht. 



JOHANNES FALK, AT WEIMAR. 

John Falk of Dantzic, formerly a diplomatic counsellor 
at Weimar, was led by the calamities of war in the terri- 
tory of Weimar, and somewhat later by the loss of four of 
his own children, to devote in holy enthusiasm his life 
and all his powers to succouring the poor and afflicted, and 
especially, in connection with his friend, the preacher 
Horn, to reclaiming those multitudes of young persons 
who were partly orphaned, partly corrupted in conse- 
quence of the war, and were growing up in every kind of 
vice. As the work soon grew upon his hands, and be- 
came too much for himself and Horn, and as they required 
ever more and more outward means for its prosecution, 
he founded the Society of Friends in Need, and 
this is the first German society which has sought to 
reclaim abandoned young persons. The society met with 
ample support from all sides in Germany, and particularly 
in England^ so that Falk was soon enabled to locate as many 
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as 200 children in Weimar and its neighbourhood, prin- 
cipally in the houses of mechanics. Those who had been 
already confirmed, he gathered around him every fort- 
night or month in a Sunday School^ to which the persons 
interested flowed in from all sides; the younger mem- 
bers in a so-called Evening School^ to which they were 
sent by their foster-parents. For every one of these 
children, at Falk's recommendation, from five to ten per- 
sons were interested. His active mind found a fresh 
field for labour, by taking a personal share in the im- 
provement of those 60 young persons, who at that time 
were being educated for national schoolmasters at 
Weimar, and amongst whom a dangerous spirit had been 
spreading ; those young men who were living scattered 
about the town he likewise gathered around him, and con- 
nected them with his daily Evening School, In the day 
time he visited the children who were living about in 
various parts, the scholars and others, and soon gained 
the public confidence to such a degree, as to become the 
centre of all those charitable contributions which were 
made in Weimar for the relief of poor children, persons 
training for schoolmasters, &c. The great distress into 
which Falk fell, when he was obliged to quit his own 
roomy dwelling-house, was the immediate cause of the 
development of his work to its widest extent : he trans- 
ferred his establishment to the ruined mansion of the 
former counts of Orlamiinde, — which he got partly altered, 
partly rebuilt by the young apprentices and journeymen 
who were under his care. Falk died in 1826. Although 
the vigour of that society, of which he was the support in 
Weimar, decayed with him, (for the " Institute of Falk** 
now incorporated with the national Orphan Asylum is 
not Falk's original institution), yet his works followed 
him as the fruitful seed of many works of love. 
The Martin's Foundation in Erfurt, founded and 
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cooducted since 1820 by Dr. Reinthaler, owes its existence 
iinmediatelj to Falk's operations, and it was from this 
establishment that proceeded the first impulse towards the 
formation of most of those societies for outcast children, 
which since 1829 hare arisen in Goldberg, Liiben, Jauer, 
Liegnitz, Schreiberhau, 8fc. 



THE IXSTlXmOX AT DtSSELTHAL, 

Founded (1819) and conducted by Count Adelbert von 
der Recke Vollmerstein. The two brothers Adelbert and 
Werner von der Recke inherited from their respected 
father that cheerful resolution, which faith inspires, to 
labour for the benefit of destitute young persons. They 
received the first children, as early as 1816, at Overdyk, 
their family estate ; the former of these two brothers 
founded the Societt op Philanthkopists, and opened 
the establishment at Overdyk, which since 1822 has only 
accommodated the younger children (now on an aver- 
age 24) ; for the count in the same year purchased the old 
Trappist monastery of DtLsselthal, a mile and a half from 
Dusseldorf, for the sum of 50,000 dollars, or about 7500/. 
It is only by the co-operation of the most liberal supplies 
on the part of the Royal family of Prussia, and of many 
princely beneficent friends of the cause in Germany and 
in foreign parts, where during the first years of the ex- 
istence of this institution many branch associations for 
the support of Diisselthal arose, but especially by the as- 
sistance of generous English benefactors, that the institu- 
tion has been able, not only to maintain itself to the pre- 
sent day, but also to extend itself to its present compass : 
it now possesses, after several purchases, an area of 475 
acres (morgen) of land. The count himself endowed the 
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institution with a considerable sum from his private for- 
tune. Dusselthal regularly accommodates about 150 
children ; it has its own appointed chaplain, with two 
schoolmasters, three overseers for the boys, and four for 
the girls. The children are instructed in the mornings 
and evenings. The rest of the day the girls [are employed 
in keeping house and in household work, the boys in 
agricultural labours, in field gardening, in the tailor's, 
shoemaker's, joiners, and many other workshops, as well 
as in a printing office, and bookbinder's shop. The in- 
stitution prints, namely, besides other smaller works, the 
" Kinder- Zeitunffy'' or " Child's Journal," which appears 
monthly, as the regular organ of communication with its 
supporters, and also from time to time detailed annual re- 
ports, from which that moral destitution, which the estab- 
lishment at Diisselthal is intended to relieve through the 
love of Christ, is as plainly brought to light, as the 
blessing with which the work there carried on in faith 
through many difficulties is crowned. 

Diisselthal also, with the exception of what is gained in 
the establishment itself, especially by agriculture, is only 
supported by voluntary contributions. 



BEUGGEN. 



An institution for educating schoolmasters for the poor, 
and providing an asylum for outcast children, was founded 
in 1820 by a band of faithful men in Basle, to whom the 
Grand Duke of Baden in a manner gave. the castle of 
Beuggen, once the seat of a commandery of the order of 
German Knights, about ten miles from Basle. It is now 
under the superintendence of Inspector Zeller. The ob- 
ject of the institution is two-fold ; 1st, to take in poor. 
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orphan, deserted children, and give them Christian 
education ; 2d, to pre|>are and send forth efficient ronng 
men, who offer themselves Tolnntarilv, partly as teachers 
of such children as the above in similar institutions* partly 
as schoolmasters in the schools for the poor, and in poor 
parishes, both in the neighbourhood of their native place, 
and also amongst their countrymen far and near. Tlie 
founders of this institution received their first impulse, 
partly from the sight of the misery occasioned by the 
deamess of the necessaries of life in the war time of the 
years 1815 — 1817, partly from the example of the newly 
founded Establishment for Missionaries to the Heathen in 
Basle. 

In twenty-four years 351 children and 153 pupils to be 
trained for schoolmasters have been received at Beuggen ; 
the number maintained in the establishment at one time 
is about 120 children, and 25 pupils. According to the 
twenty-third Annual Report, of 335 children, 40 had al- 
ready become fathers or mothers, 54 supported themselves 
in business as citizens, 77 were servants, and still appren- 
tices ; 23 had turned out ill, some very ill, 23 had died, 
of 52 no information could be obtained, whilst 23 of those 
who had formerly been the foster-children of this institu- 
tion had been themselves for a longer or shorter period 
the blessed instruments of benefiting others, either as their 
foster-parents, or as schoolmasters and mistresses. Ac- 
cording to the same report, of the 150 pupils trained as 
schoolmasters 33 had died, or no intelligence could be 
gained of them after they had left Beuggen, 56 were 
settled in Switzerland, 30 in Germany, 11 in European 
or Asiatic Russia, 2 in North America, 2 in Africa, 
1 in Alsace, the rest were yet inmates of the institution. 
Of the above mentioned number 16 were the educators of 
poor children at similar institutions, and 5 the instruc- 
tors of future schoolmasters. 
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Beuggen is entirely supported by benevolent contribu- 
tions. The institution has had the greatest influence 
upon Christian education in Southern Grermany and in 
Switzerland, in which two countries, since the establish- 
ment of Beuggen, no less than from 23 to 24 similar in- 
stitutions for children have arisen in Wurtemberg alone, 
and from 15 to 16 in Switzerland ; to the foundation of 
many of these Beuggen has contributed, if not exactly 
directly yet indirectly. In respect of Switzerland the 
influence of the operations of Fellenberg and Wehrli must 
not be overlooked. Amongst the institutions of the kind 
in Wurtemberg, the establishment at 

LICHTENSTERN, 

Under Inspector Volter, is very nearly allied by its 
origin to that at Beuggen. Lichtenstern (since 1836) 
has had the same double object as Beuggen, and con- 
tained in 1844, 90 children in a boys' and girls' establish- 
ment, and 23 pupils under training. From this place 
also several pupils have already been sent forth as 
teachers, who labour in various asylums as overseers or 
assistants ; one of these is the superintendent of a similar 
seminary for teachers at Sarata in Southern Russia. 
Both institutions publish annual reports; Beuggen has 
for its organ of communication the ^^ Monatsblatt von 
Beuggetiy' Lichtenstern the '^ Suddeutschen Schulhoteny^ 
edited by Volter. 



THE INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OP OUTCAST 

CHILDREN IN BERLIN 

Is conducted by Inspector Kopf, and was founded in 1825. 
The object of the establishment is to reclaim such deeply 
corrupted children of the age of from six to sixteen years, 
as have already been punished, or are condemned to be 
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gard£3&. xnE in innkiii? iiner jolkwrm^ irtw ^^ihn^ )S^^\ 
there bn¥ ^eeoi akueco^)e!r lc^> Kvjc^ «i^ )^ l^^r^ x^t' 
the abcrre desci^sacB Mkuan< > c [ isD^ th<i$i^ in^^imt^N^'^ ; S^> 
boTs asd 30 sttjs form i^ ^taoidiiw; «iwmb<Y \Nt' <'hiU 
dren ax «ie izioft. Of 4T4 K^n? v« living whi^ h«^\^ 
alreadr been disc^kaTwd. we hare tl>e in^lkvirin^ Nt^^v *5fcl^$* 
factory accomit us resards the K$iilt$ of tMjr e^)xKNi^tKxi\ ^ 
215 hare QODdecsed them^Tes vmt w^ and l^ h4i\t> 
ohsored the laws o£ their coobiit ; ac«miit$ ar^ x\auUi\|at 
of 17 ; 49 are i^eeeiTnis: in prison the |>uni$)im<^t \>r ih^^ir 
relapses. Hie administration gives an account ot' it:^ pi>w 
ceedings in annual leports. 



THE RAUHE HACS (BOCGH HOV^E) AT ltOKN« NKAW 

HAMBURG^ 

Has subsisted since 1833, under the dirwtlon wf 
Wichem. Ever since the memory of man hii9 that little 
thatched house, which the ins^vector, with a tVw Ut>yn» 
first occupied in 1833, borne the name of thd " Itniih^ 
Haus," or Rough House. In the space of twt^lvt^ yfMU*i» 
the establishment has outwardly oxtondod Itnolf vt^ry 
gradually to about 150 persons, inhabiting iwiOvn 
houses, which are clustered about a Itall for prny^r, 
situated in a blooming garden, and havn A nouiililtir* 
able quantity of arable land attached to tlinm. T\u\ 
Rauhe Haus is neither an orphan asylundi nor a houMci of 
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correction, nor an almshouse, but has become a small 
colony, in which helpful love attends to and realises in 
action the most various objects, but in such a way as to 
make them all parts of an organic whole, and mutually to 
support each other. There are strictly speaking four 
principal branches into which this institution has hitherto 
developed itself: 

1. A House of Reformation for Children, and 
indeed for children up to their eighteenth or twentieth 
year, at whose reformation parents or other instructors 
have hitherto laboured in vain. The institution stands, 
as in general, so also in this particular, in no relation to 
the police, but offers its services to parents in the free 
exercise of love. The children are admitted without any 
distinction of education or station, and principally belong 
to Hamburg, but also in part to the rest of Germany, to 
Switzerland, and to Holland. The children live together 
in groups or families to the number of twelve at most, in 
little houses, which they have themselves partly built 
with their own hands. With respect to occupation, their 
attention is especially directed to providing as far as is 
possible every necessary for themselves ; there are con- 
sequently a number of workshops, — shoemaker's, tailor's, 
joiner's, baker's, printer's, and bookbinder*a shops; they 
are besides engaged in spinning, and in agricultural and 
garden work. The building of their own houses has 
already been mentioned. There are now regularly living 
in the establishment 90 young pupils, male as well as 
female ; but the number of the children, as well as of the 
buildings, is yearly on the increase. Of 81 persons who 
had already left, there were in 1843 no less than 74 
who, as far as could be learnt, were living as respectable 
members of society. There have on the whole been 186 
children hitherto admitted. 



dlgeel k n> reiioee cW duljir^a ia&) udAT iaLCer^tX'Uiii^ 

rHnnri ml Idboor or iiLscnik-tLoiu in v\MxjtmcCMa wicll lli< 
eBdeAToar reg^btrir w Tisic ^ tibe puplLj^ wbc" bdtoi Wlil 
the iBsthatkn in tbje hiOQLsie;^ of thietr sttstKc^ 40bd itb^ 
parents ot* 9JI tib? children a>s their own dw^Uiu^ ia <vr 
near Hamburg ; in additioin to the frequent denuuiid tVom 
withoot to provide joong Chri$liui men ^>r v^urkHt^ 
spheres of Uboor, — these and similar causei^ moved thi» 
injector in 1S42 to make an appeal to thoc$e cirvW 
spread throoghout Germanj and ^>reign part$ who were 
friendlj to his undertaking, in order that he might 
establish — 

2. The Brotherhood of the Rauhk Hai $» a;^ a 
training school tor labourers in the Home Mis;&i\xNs^ 
The brotherhood of the Bauhe Haus was set on foot in 
consequence of this appeal, and is constantly increasing. 
It consists of young men of Christian sentiment^ whm 
formerly for the most part operati>*es, are ready to serve 
the children's asylum for a number of years as assistants 
(the pupils call the assistants ^^ brothers,** heniH) tlio 
nameX and, during the space of from two to four years 
to go through a theoretical and practical course of in* 
struction; ailer the completion of which they are intended 
to be sent forth into independent spheres of labour as 
home missionaries. By the home mission (as distin- 
guished from the mission to the heathen) wo understand, 
namely, *' the orderly and free exercise of love on the 
part of the Christian community for the building up of 
the kingdom of God, both in Church and State, in all 
those places in which hitherto the Church or State has 
lacked the powers needful for the work ;" it is regarded, 
*' as the present manifestation of the glory of the uni- 
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versal priesthood in the Church, which especially an- 
nounces itself in the free operations of Christian mercy.** 
The interest excited by this undertaking has exhibited 
itself in action in almost all parts of Germany, and even 
beyond it ; branch associations, for instance, have been 
organised in Mecklenburg and in Hanover; the Prussian 
government has founded a series of endowments for a 
succession of years, in order to obtain a number of such 
men, especially for future prison-servants. The objects, 
namely, which it is sought to attain by means of the 
pupils of the Brotherhood, are of very different kinds: 
this institution has in view reformative education, the 
improvement of prisoners, of the operative classes, and of 
the poor, as well as the supply of the advantages of the 
Church to our emigrants. In the last year (see Annual 
Report) there were provided by this institution eight over- 
seers of reformative asylums in the most widely ^parated 
parts of Germany, assistant workmen and teachers for 
such establishments, national schoolmasters, who were at 
the same time qualified to act as assistants in the pastoral 
care, schoolmasters for estates in Russia, upper overseers 
in penal establishmente>, ^overseers and stewards in houses 
of correction and detention, prison servants, stewards in 
almshouses, assistants for female Societies, colporteurs for 
Temperance Societies, almoners for whole estates, land- 
lords for the places of meeting of the Young Men's 
Societies (associations of journeymen now in course of 
formation), attendants on the sick, preachers for the 
colonies, and schoolmasters for America. From the 
number of assistants in the female department of the 
Rauhe Haus, some have been sought as matrons of 
asylums, of Magdalene penitentiaries, and of schools for 
sick nurses. 

The institution thus just beginning to flourish has 
already educated six colonist preachers for America, who 
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are even now engaged in collecting congregations, and 
building schools and churches ; seven overseers of re- 
formatory asylums (and two assistants in similar esta- 
blishments) have up to this time been sent forth by it, in 
Narwa, Riga, Reval, Rostock, LUbeck, Celle, Berne. The 
present clerical inspector of the Pastoral Aid Institution 
at Duisburg, connected with the Duisburg Preacher's 
Conference, Candidate Brandt, likewise laboured, before 
his entrance upon his present office, more than four years 
as an upper assistant in the Rauhe Haus : three of the 
above-mentioned institutions are themselves already train- 
ing schools for other establishments. 

With the children's and brethren's institutions are 
further connected the printing office and the agency, 
which are subservient to the former, and which may, 
indeed, be regarded as ministering help towards their 
support. 

3. The PRINTING OFFICE cmploys regularly more than 
twenty persons, and has for the last three years been 
constantly increasing in business. Its immediate object 
is moral, namely, to afford suitable employment for a 
certain class of pupils. 

4. The AGENCY. This comprises, a. the publication of 
scientific and other works, which belong to the usual 
book-selling trade, and is accordingly an independent 
publishing establishment; b, the publication of such 
larger and smaller works'as belong to the literature for 
the people, for the pushing of which there are at present 
fifty branch agencies, established in fifty different places 
of Northern Germany ; c. a bookbinder's shop, which em- 
ploys twelve workmen under a master ; d. lithograph^/ 
with colours ; e, a foundry for stereotype ; and it fur- 
nishes yet besides, /. woodcuts. This whole busincHs 
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is connected with the suitable employment of the 
children-pupils. 

The whole establishment of the Bauhe HiauB is supr 
ported^ independently of the present or future profit of 
the printing office and agency, only by benevolent con- 
tributions from Hamburg and the rest of Germany. 
Annual reports are published,. which are gen- "" ■ ""^^ 
full. The " FUegenden Blatter^'' or « Pampl 
lished by the Inspector every fortnight, serve a 
of regular communication, and at the same. 
cuiTent information with respect to the whole 
the Home Missions (see above). 

Besides the above mentioned institutions, cc :: ^ 

the late brethren of the Rauhe Haus in Grerm k^ . 
and Switzerland, other efforts of the same kin^ ^ ' **^Vii 
called into life by that establishment, et 
Sweden, (for instance, Roby near Lund), an" 5^ 

ticularly in France, where those " Colonies 
which have arisen in modern times, and are 
extending themselves to the benefit of outcast 
young persons whether Roman Catholic c 
are organised on the plan of the Rauhe Hau 
especially notice in this place Mettray, near 
already harbours 300 pupils in its colony (te, ._ ....** 

a church), as well as its daughter-institutions. In 
Northern Germany an intimate connection subsists be- 
tween the Rauhe Haus and those " Societies for Home 
Missions " to the rise of which it partly contributed, 
(for instance in Mecklenburg) ; and in which an organic 
union has been formed, for promoting the different objects 
of Christian association^ such as the establishment of 
houses of reformation, as well as asylums for children 
and orphans, the moral improvement of prisoners, the 
visiting of the poor and sick by females, the foundation 
of societies for the advantage of mechanics, &c. 
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THE UUTTEB-HAUS (CBNTBAL tBAimsa ESTABLISHMENl) 
FOR D£ACONBSS£S IN BXBLIN. 

The EjDg of PnisBia, being deBirous of securing and 
facilitating the further spread of an institution which 

h&S Droved so fiill nf WDaoJmr 



lediipl 
atal^ 



Bp«»Kiiig me success oi me unaertaEing depended V 
finding a person possessing all the devotedaess and tt 
reqnired for its direction. It will be interesting to leaj 
how this object has been attained. The king, having be< 
informed ttiat a Baroness Kanaan of Mecklenburg had, 
her own accord, establiahed in&nt achools on the estat 
of her father, Iiad undertaken the care of the bospitalft ■ 
her immediate ndghlionrhood, and liad come to the d^JH 
ininatioa of consecrating her whole life to those ardm 
duties, proposed to her to become the presiding matro4 
the Mutter-hana. She expressed her willingne-- '" *" 
the trial, and for this purpose entered lieraeli 
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THE MUTTER-HAUS (CENTRAL TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT) 

FOR DEACONESSES IN BERLIN. 

The King of Prussia, being desirous of securing and 
facilitating the further spread of an institution which 
has proved so full of blessing wherever it has been at 
work, resolved some years ago to erect at Berlin itself a 
great central establishment for training deaconesses, ac- 
cording to the Kaiserswerth system introduced by Pastor 
Fliedner. The plan of the house is as follows : — There 
are to be 400 beds for patients, divided into male and 
female wards. In the house are to reside about 30 dea- 
conesses, charged with the care of the sick and the manage- 
ment of the household, besides as many probationers as 
they can conveniently employ and train. The building 
intended for this purpose was completed last October, and 
presents a magnificent appearance in the new part of Ber- 
lin ; the establishment has also been endowed with royal 
munificence. It will be solenmly opened in the course of 
the summer. Frederick William IV. thought, however, 
that, after all, this external and material foundation was 
not the principal object to be regarded, and that humanly 
speaking the success of the undertaking depended upon 
finding a person possessing all the devotedness and talents 
required for its direction. It will be interesting to learn 
how this object has been attained. The king, having been 
informed that a Baroness Kanzau of Mecklenburg had, of 
her own accord, established infant schools on the estates 
of her father, had undertaken the care of the hospitals in 
her immediate neighbourhood, and had come to the deter- 
mination of consecrating her whole life to those arduous 
duties, proposed to her to become the presiding matron of 
the Mutter-haus. She expressed her willingness to make 
the trialy and for this purpose entered herself at Pastor 
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Fliedner*s Institution at Kaiserswerth, undergoing all the 
labour and toil of a probationary sister. She then, en- 
couraged by Fliedner, declared herself willing to under- 
take the task proposed. The King and Queen upon this 
sent her, accompanied by a high functionary of the 
department for ecclesiastical affairs, through all parts of 
Europe, in which she was likely to gain information on 
the subject of the charge she had undertaken. Thus she 
not only visited the kindred Protestant establishments, at 
Strasburg under Pastor Harter (one of the most dis- 
tinguished existing), in Switzerland, and at Paris, and 
made herself thoroughly acquainted with the management 
of hospitals, infant schools, and asylums on the Continent 
and in England, but she went also to inspect the Boman 
Catholic institution of the ^^ Scaurs de Charite " at Nancy 
(their Mother-house), at Paris, at Munich, at Coblentz, 
and at other places in Germany. Having completed this 
tour last autumn with signal success. Baroness Kanzau 
laid before the king the result of her observations, and 
proposed the plan which she thought it desirable to follow 
in the great Berlin establishment. This plan is in general 
the same as that of Kaiserswerth, but contains some re- 
markable improvements taken particularly from Pastor 
Harter's establishment at Strasburg. The sisters will 
have a vote as to the proposed admission of a probationer, 
and nominate the future Matron, or Presiding Sister, as 
she is called. This plan having been examined and ap- 
proved, Baroness Kanzau was, in the month of March of 
the present year, solemnly instituted as deaconess at 
Kaiserswerth, and is now on her way to Berlin, to prepare 
the house for the reception of the patients. It is in con- 
templation, if circumstances admit, to annex to the hospi- 
tal not only an infant school, but also an asylum for 
females, in order that the probationers may be trained, on 
the plan and after the example of Kaiserswerth, in these 
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two other branch^ of helpful lore. Barones? Ktnaii is * 
ladT of one of the fiist noble ^unifies in the coonrrr^ of 
great acccMnplishments. and about thirtr-four jears of age. 
Thnsy ten rears after the foundation of the Institution of 
deacon^ses at Eaiserswerth by a poor lealous dergrman 
and his wife, supported bj voluntarj contributions onlT« a 
great central establishment^ equal in magnitude and the 
munificence of its arrangements to any in Europe^ has 
been founded in the first Fkt>te3tant kingdom of the Con- 
tinent — maintained not hj rules of mcmkish discipline; 
nor by vows and binding engagements^ but by the prin* 
dple of a living faith, and by the free and daily renewed 
sacrifice of self, — at the same time that it is organised 
with a generous r^azd to the individual liberty and active 
co-<^ration of each of the sisters. It has already been 
proved that no vows are needed to bind them to the con* 
stant exercise of love ; for though hitherto a promise of 
remaining five years in the establishment^ unless called 
away by higher duties, has in most places been exacted 
from the deaconesses, yet such is the power of faith and 
freedom, that already at Strasburg and Paris such an 
engagement (natural and unobjectionable as it is) has 
been found unnecessary, and is not to be insisted on at 
Berlin. 
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III. 

DECLARATION, TO BE INSERTED IN THE FORM 
OF ORDINATION OF CANDIDATES OP THE EVAN- 
GELICAL CHtJROH OP PRUSSIA. 



Proposed and voted by the General Synod at Berlin, August, 1846. 



He who is lawfully called to the office ©"f teaching in 
the Evangelical Church, and is to be consecrated thereto 
by Prayer and the Imposition of Hands, must publicly 
declare that he stands in the common Faith of the 
Church, and therefore, in the first place, — 

That he will neither take his own opinions, nor any 
commandments of men whatsoever, but the Word of 
God in the prophetical and apostolical Writings, for the 
rule of his teaching : 

Next, that under God's assistance he will continue 
faithfully and diligently in that interpretation of Holy 
Scripture which is carried on according to the laws of 
language by the Holy Spirit, in unison with the Confes- 
sions of the Universal Church, and with the Confessional 
Books of the Evangelical Church, as testimonies of the 
fundamental facts and fundamental truths of our salva- 
tion, and as types of sound doctrine. 

( Here follows the Answer of him who is to be ordered to the question 

for his assent.) 

And since these fundamental facts and truths consist 
chiefly in the following, I ask you, — Whether you, with 
the Universal Church upon earth, confess God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ? 
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Next, Whether, with the whole Evangelical Church, 
you do, in the first place, confess Jesus Christ, the Only- 
begotten Son of God, who emptied Himself and took 
upon Him the form of a Servant, as the only Mediator, 
seeing that, as a Prophet sent by God, mighty in words 
and works. He has proclaimed Peace, and as our Eternal 
High-Priest has by his death reconciled us to God, being 
delivered for our offences, and raised again for our justi- 
fication, whereupon He sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on High, and reigns for ever as the Head of the 
Church, which he gathers and preserves by means of His 
Word and Sacraments through the Holy Ghost, who, being 
sent by Him into our hearts, teaches us to call Jesus our 
Lord, and to know the Grace which is given to us in 
Him? 

Secondly, Whether you, through faith in these glad 
tidings of the free Grace of God in His Beloved Son, 
will acknowledge and confess that we are all sinners, 
but become Children of God through faith in Christ, in 
Whom we being justified before God through Grace, 
without merit of Works, have the pledge of an imperish- 
able inheritance, which is laid up in heaven ; and that 
we, through the same. 
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We deem it right to remark that, as appears from 
the official account of the Berlin Synod, which has 
just come into bur hands, the words « And since . . . 
I ask you," have, in the final draught of this Declar- 
ation, been altered to "I therefore ask you in par- 
ticular." 
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DECLARATION, TO BE INSERTED IN THE POKM 
OP ORDINATION OF CANDIDATES OF THE EVAN- 
GELICAL CHURCH OF PRUSSIA. 

PruposcJ and voUil by the General Synoil at Borlin, August, 1B4G. 

He who is lawfully called to the office of teaching in 

the EvangelicaJ Church, and is to be consecrated thereto 
by Prayer and the Impoaition of Hands, must publicly 
declare that he stands in the common Faith of the 
Church, and therefore, in the first place, — 

That he will neither take his own opinions, nor any 
commandments of men whatsoever, but tho Word of 
God in the prophetical and apostolical Writings, for the 
rule of his teacliing ; 

Next, that under God's assistance he will continue 
faithfully and diligently in that interpretation of Holy 
"^ ' *'^ — i-J- ^ In n ^i-ricA on according to the laws of 
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Next, Whether, with the whole Eyangelical Church, 
you do, in the first place, confess Jesus Christ, the Only- 
begotten Son of God, who emptied Himself and took 
upon Him the form of a Servant, as the only Mediator, 
seeing that, as a Prophet sent by God, mighty in words 
and works. He has proclaimed Peace, and as our Eternal 
High-Priest has by his death reconciled us to God, being 
delivered for our ofiences, and raised again for our justi- 
fication, whereupon He sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on High, and reigns for ever as the Head of the 
Church, which he gathers and preserves by means of His 
Word and Sacraments through the Holy Ghost, who, being 
sent by Him into our hearts, teaches us to call Jesus our 
Lord, and to know the Grace which is given to us in 
Him? 

Secondly, Whether you, through faith in these glad 
tidings of the free Grace of God in His Beloved Son, 
will acknowledge and confess that we are all sinners, 
but become Children of God through faith in Christ, in 
WTiom we being justified before God through Grace, 
without merit of Works, have the pledge of an imperish- 
able inheritance, which is laid up in heaven ; and that 
we, through the same Faith, which worketh by Love, 
and bringeth forth the Fruits of the Spirit, are prepared 
by the daily renewing of our hearts for the day of Jesus 
Christ ? 

( Herer follows the second Fes of him who is to be ordered.) 



THE END. 
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Next, Whether, with the whole Evangelical Church, 
you do, in the first place, confess Jesus Christ, the Only- 
begotten Son of God, who emptied Himself and took 
upon Him the form of a Servant, as the only Mediator, 
seeing that, as a Prophet sent by God, mighty in words 
and works. He has proclaimed Peace, and as our Eternal 
High-Priest has by his death reconciled us to God, being 
delivered for our ofiences, and raised again for our justi- 
fication, whereupon He sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on High, and reigns for ever as the Head of the 
Church, which he gathers and preserves by means of His 
Word and Sacraments through the Holy Ghost, who, being 
sent by Him into our hearts, teaches us to call Jesus our 
Lord, and to know the Grace which is given to us in 
Him? 

Secondly, Whether you, through faith in these glad 
tidings of the free Grace of God in His Beloved Son, 
will acknowledge and confess that we are all sinners, 
but become Children of God through faith in Christ, in 
Whom we being justified before God through Grace, 
without merit of Works, have the pledge of an imperish- 
able inheritance, which is laid up in heaven ; and that 
we, through the sa me Faitl 
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We deem it right to remark that, as appears from 
the official account of the BerUn Synod, which has 
just come into bur hands, the words « And since . . . 
I ask you," have, in the final draught of this Declar- 
ation, been altered to "I therefore ask you in par- 
ticular." 
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